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FOREWORD 


It is a distinct pleasure to present this essay in the philosophy of music to 
the reading public. First presented as a Ph. D. dissertation in musicology at 
Banaras Hindu University, under the title “The Predicate ‘Musical’ : a Philo¬ 
sophical Analysis”, Dr. Ritwik Sanyal’s work will appeal to both musical philo¬ 
sophers and philosophical musicians, as well as to many others who consider 
themselves consumers of music and philosophy. 

While the author’s presentation is firmly grounded in the profound sdstric 
traditions of Indian culture, his extensive and expert analyses of Western aes¬ 
thetic theory have resulted in an attractive synthesis that will not limit his 
audience to members of his own culture. In the domain of philosophy his home 
discipline is logic, and one of the major strengths of the entire study is the rigo¬ 
rously logical approach that is employed throughout the work. But I can testify, 
both from personal knowledge and from the internal evidence in his study, 
that the author’s expertise and concern for musical praxis prevents the study 
from falling into purely theoretical or speculative arguments. 

Defining music is a difficult yet necessary task. We all have private defini¬ 
tions of what we consider “music” or “musical”—-often imexamined and rising 
to the surface of our consciousness only when we find ourselves unable to defend 
or even explain a strong preference or prejudice ! Bringing such unexamined 
assumptions, beliefs, and attitudes to the full light of day is certainly one of 
the prime objectives of philosophy. Fitting such beliefs into the framework 
of culture is a still harder task but equally necessary for one who practises a 
traditional culture. Indian authors have generally achieved a more satisfactory 
ontological explanation for music than their Western counterparts. “Music” 
is exceedingly difficult to define as a product, and Sanyal has wisely based his 
definition on the process of interaction between the participant^ in the process 
of musical communication. Perhaps the most striking of his contributions lies 
in his axiological definition, correlating the six elements of what he terms “the 
axiological set” with the “cases of the syntactics and semantics of the Sanskrit 
language” and contrasting these with other classical value systems. This suggests 
to me the deep relationdiip which I believe exists between the linguistic and 
musical forms of human communication. Space precludes any analysis of this 
complex provocative issue, so I refer readers to the details contained in Chapter 3. 

Many other features of this excellent study merit special mention, among 
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them Dr. Sanyal’s penetrating discussion of the gums and dosas of traditional 
Indian musical aesthetics, his analysis of the problems of time and motion in 
music, and of prehension {avadhana). Those who find their musical experience 
enriched by thinking deeply about the meaning of music and its role in human 
life will find themselves both informed and challenged by this work. 

LEWIS ROWELL, Ph.D. 
Professor of Music, 

Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


July, 1985 










PREFACE 


In this work I have tried to span the bewildering diversity of musical 
theory and practice by means of an axiological definition of ‘music’ and a gra¬ 
dation of it into seven phenomenological kinds. 

In the latter half of the seventies as I was researching for the Ph.D. degree, 
I hit upon such a definition as a result of insights which my teacher and guide 
Dr. (Ms.) Premlata Sharma gave me into musical concepts and Sanskrit syntax, 
my trainer Ustad Zia Mohiuddin Dagar and my mother Smt. Ranu Sanyal 
gave me into the techniques of creating structures of beauty in music, my philo¬ 
sophy teachers including my father Dr. B. S. Sanyal gave me into explana¬ 
tory concepts in philosophical methods, and my students at the workshop on 
Indian music held in Austria (1979) gave me into antimusic and new music. 
Probably, it verges on the definition of ‘music’. 

\ 

And the criteria of grading music could be spelt out because of my studies 
in three areas of philosophy—-theories of knowledge, reality and art and in 
Sanskrit musicology, especially the three great works, viz., Ndtya Sdstra, 
Abhinavabhdrati and Sangita Ratndkara, 

In Ch I, I have clarified the method by means of which one could analyse 
‘music’ and grade the musical phenomena. Sixs ets of explanatory concepts 
have been brought to bear on the subject : this makes it look like terminological 
excesses; but this strategy makes the definition of‘music’ clear to a larger number 
of readers—coming from six different disciplines: art, grammar, axiology, 
logic, cosmology (Aristotelian), aesthetics, and thus of lay readers too. 

Ch z establishes the case of definability of‘music’ as against its indefinability. 
Ill Ch 3, the seven aspects or elements of music have been laid bare; and in Ch 4, 
these elements or aspects have been synthesised into a definition of ‘music’ : 
a summary of this saw hght in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly Vol. 46, Nos. 1-4. 
In the remaining two chapters, I have tried to achieve the gradation of musics: 
in Ch 5, by means of a set of generic characteristics arising out of the musico- 
aesthetic qualities recommended by the Sanskrit texts; in Ch 6, as a special 
theory arising out of a general theory of pursuit of perfection or spiritual 
development. 

To a non-Indian reader, the set of qualities (enumerated in Ch 5) alone 
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may appear to be adequate for gradation, whereas Ch 6 theory would make 
a fanciful reading, though this theory too would setm relevant and necessary 
to the Indian, especially Hindu, readers. Chapters i, 3, 5, will be understood 
by all. Chapters 2, 4 will be easily understood by students of philosophy. Ch 6 
will be liked by men of nadayoga, mystical practice by way of music. 

Appendix I is a trimmed version of an article of mine published in the 
ORGANISER, a New Delhi weekly. Besides the Carnatic and the Hindus¬ 
tani, there is also the Hindu music, of which the two are ethnomusical variants 
or surrogates. It is some of the proponents of the twin surrogates that are 
guilty of anti-Hindu dogmatism. They ate aided and abetted by the colonials 
of the four anti-Hindu imperialisms. They have been suppressing DHRUPAD, 
Hindu music par excellence, by saying that it is dead. To tone down the language 
further would disturb the whole tenor of argument based on Bharata, Sarn- 
gadeva and Abhinavagupta; it would falsify history. 

This treatise emerged out of my doctoral dissertation. Unhke the disser¬ 
tation however, the present volume includesi no cassettes in wloich some tech¬ 
niques and technical terms had been ostensively defined by means of vocal recital; 
neither does it include the annexure in which some illustration of gradation of 
music had been formally written in staff notation. It is a pity diese could not 
be put in here ! Interested universites giving courses in music and music centres 
and societies may invite the author for ostensive definitions of concepts, for 
lec-dems and full concerts in Hindu classical music at its best especially dhrupad- 
dhamar. 

Although the work is on music, readers would find it useful for understand¬ 
ing all arts, that is, art in general. Finally, it may be noted that in the foot¬ 
notes the Sanskrit terms though correctly spelt otherwise have been transliterated 
without die diacritical marks and that the exigencies of printing and proof 
reading might have missed these marks even in the main body of the texts 
at some places. 


Varanasi : August 1985 


RITWIK SANYAL 
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The Matter and the Method 


The subject-matter of philosophy of music is music. The problem is the bewild¬ 
ering nature and variety of it, both in practice and in theory, which seem to 
make the word ‘music’ indefinable and the gradation of musical acts impossible. 
The method chosen for solving the problem is philosophical analysis. And the 
solution is found in a definition of ‘music’ as a value-word and many criteria 
of grading music. 

I. The Matter 

The matter here is music as (i) a word, (ii) a concept, and (iii) a situation. 

Music as a Word: The word ‘music’ is a predicate; so is each of its cognates. 
Among the cognates may be discerned: (i) the grammatical variants and the 
semantic equivalents of the word, such as ‘musical’, ‘musically’, ‘musician’, 

‘melody’, ‘melodious’, ‘melodiously’,.including those in languages other 

than English, such as the Sanskrit terms gita and sahgUa; (ii) many generically 
related terms such as ‘art’ and ‘beauty’; (iii) some genetically or subsystemically 
related terms such as ‘tonal’ and ‘rhythmic’; and so on. 

Since our paradigm is Indian classical music though philosophizing on music 
in English, let us at the outset choose an appropriate Sanskrit equivalent of the 
word ‘music.’ 

‘Music’ in the narrow sense is synonymous with vadya, i.e., ‘instrumental 
music’ (COD). Sahgita, which also denotes dancing and acting besides singing 
and playing on instruments, has greater extension than ‘music’; whereas, gita 
meaning in the narrow sense only singing (i.e., vocal music) differs from ‘music 
in the narrow sense of instrumental music, and ‘music’ in the wide sense of both 
vocal and instrumental music has greater extension than gita. 

In Sanskrit texts, however, the equivocal use of the term gita has been noted; 
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it is used in a wide sense as synonymous with sahgita, which denotes a compo¬ 
site of gita, vadya, and nrtta or nrtya (bodily motion, or bodily motion + facial 
expression); sometimes, in a narrower sense as vocal-cum-instrumental music; 
usually in the narrowest sense of vocal music alone. The second usage of gita 
makes it synonymous with ‘music’. Similarly, sahgita is equivocally used in all 
the three senses in whichis used; and this fact has also been recorded in texts. 
The following can be cited as examples: 

Gitam vadyam ca nrtyam ca tray am sahgitamucyate 

Gitavadyam ubhe eva sahgitamiti, kecana. 

Sahgita-Siromani: p. 20; cf. Sahgita Ndrayana: 

Gitavdditranrtyandm trayam sahgitamucyate 

Gdnasydtra pradhdnatvdt tatsahgitamitiritam. 

Sahgita Pdrijdta: verse 20. 

Gdnam kevalamapydhuh sahgitam lakfmavedin. 

Rdgatattvavibodha: verse 4 

Samyaggitam tu sahgitam gitdditritayam tu vd. 

Sahgita Rdja: verse l, I, 4, 2 ab 

Music as a Concept: Music is a general concept, i.e., class concept as opposed 
to an individual concept. It comprehends the less general concepts thrown up 
by different kinds of music (such as Indian and Western, classical and modem, 
vocal and instrumental, and so on as we move from one principle of division 
to another). These different kinds (some of them comprehending subsystems) 
in their turn comprehend particular performances and acts. The general concept 
MUSIC is thus twice removed from concrete reahty: once removed from the 
less abstract reality of different real historical and ethnological kinds of music, 
which are in their turn once removed from the more concrete reality, viz., the 
reality of particular acts and performances of music. A parallel case of the set 
(music, kinds of music, musical acts) can be found in the set (art, kinds of art, 
artworks). Here we aim at clarifying the general concept. The other two tiers 
will be drawn upon for instantiation. 

The word ‘music’ has thus as its intension music as a class concept, particular 
historical and ethnological kinds of music as intermediate extension and inten¬ 
sion, and as its polar extension the class of all particular acts or performances. 
These acts make the core of concrete situation of music. 
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M the class concept 


mi m, . nin : mx the kinds 

mni..ninq: mxy individual acts 

The word ‘music’ or ‘musical’ is thus a predicate. A particular performance 
is of course an individual but when we say, e.g., ‘This is music’, ‘this’ stands for 
the individual act and ‘music’ still remains a logical predicate standing for a class 
and a class concept. 

Music as a Situation: A total musical situation may roughly be described in 
terms of the structural elements in it and the functional relations each element 
bears to each one of the others. 

Everything is what it is; everything is also what it is in relation to other things. 
Music is what it is: a unique something, or a unique set of characteristics that 
make a performance an aesthetic object: let us symboilize it by the letter O. 

Music is what it is in relation to other things: the other things here are reality 
(some natural social or spiritual) situation symbolized by it or the music itself 
as an organic unity or autonomous acth let us call it (R), and performers (SJ, 
listeners (Sg), critics (S3.,) and theoreticians (S 3.3) whether empirical, logical 
or philosophical. The Sanskrit synonyms for the S’s are kavi {silpi)^ rasika, 
samdlocaka and darhnika. Reality represented by the musical act or the music 
itself as reality makes the objective pole of the musical situation; performers, 
listeners, critics and theoreticians (musicologists, aesthetes, philosophers of 
music,..) are the subjective ends; the music as the aesthetic object and experience 
is the meeting ground or points of the object and the subject. 
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In order to understand the meaning of the predicate ‘music’, we have to un¬ 
derstand not only music as an autonomous act of creation but also its relational 
characteristics in relation to R, S., S„ Sj.,. The functional relations 
obtainmg among these structural elements may, therefore, be spelt out: 

(1) R lends material and subject-matter to O 

(2) O reflects (imitates, mimics, copies, represents.) R 

(3) O expresses (symbolizes) the feeling, intention, purpose, meaning, idea, 
vision,... .of Sj 

(4) Sj makes (creates,_) O 

(4.1) S, as performing artist is partially identical with O: in performing arts the 
identities of Sj and O are physically inseparable though logically 
distinguishable 

(5) S ,/0 communicates S/s feeling (intention, meaning, idea, vision) to S, 

(6) S ,/0 entertains Sj 

(7) S, enjoys actively; S„ passively 

(8) S, enjoys (vicariously experiences) O 

(9) Sj admires Sj 

(10) S3.1 appreciates (grades, evaluates, criticizes, _) SjO 

(11) 83., seeks to define the notion of all O’s 

(12) O stimulates the aesthetic attention of S, and S* 

(13) Sg tries to understand the aesthetic experience of S, and S, 

(14) Sg talks about O and tries to do this coherently. 

2. The Problem of Practical Diversity 

There is a puzzling diversity of musical practice and theory. We find our¬ 
selves caught in a vortex of conflicting acts, trends and genres of music: regional- 
ethnical and global-human, Indian and Western, Hindustani and Carnatic, classi¬ 
cal and modern, mdrga and deft, textual traditional and oral traditional, music 
and antimusic, mystical and meretricious, sophisticated and folk, dhrupad and 
khydl, and so on. These conflicts cannot be resolved unless the definition of 
‘music’ and some criteria for grading performances are found. 

Secondly, we find that most philosophical talks about music weave metathe¬ 
ories of music aroiuid metadescription or model theories of music around cri¬ 
teria; but it seldom succeeds in producing a satisfactory definition of ‘music’. 
The present analysis aims at a definition of the word. 
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The theme of problem of diversity with the practical set may be developed 
at the first instance. 

Ethnic and All Human: Music varies Ticcording to races. Musical tastes as well 
as forms and feelings are embedded in the collective unconscious^ of a people. 
This is only partially true. The contemporary scenario also shows the emer¬ 
gence of a global appreciation; e.g., the Indian dhrupad and tlie Indian film 
music are exportable and imported commodities. 

Our analysis must, therefore, presuppose the working of an all human collec¬ 
tive unconscious that is biological rather than regional-cultural and the exis¬ 
tence of a deep structure^ of music which only a logical definition of ‘music’ 
can lay bare. Ethnicity is not absolute. 

Indian and Western : It is rarely that we meet an artiste who is skilled in per¬ 
forming both Indian and Western music. The number of theoreticians capable 
of discussing both the systems of music is far greater than the number of 
performers.4 A serious study of the comparative kind leading to a unified theory 
and practice is expected but not yet realized. The reason, we suppose, is that 
performers are usually no good in theory and theoreticians are bad performers. 
The deep structure of all musical systems is yet to be laid bare. The dhrupad 
genre of music seems to have already qualified for all time world music. And so 
have possibly some species of western classic. Some species of contemporary 
avant garde western music (antimusic, electronic music,....) seem ephemerally 
futurological. Unless we define music, we will not be able to compare the 
two widely disparate systems of music fruitfully. 

Hindustani and Carnatic : Carnatic music seems to be a part of the ethnic 
group identity or soul of the South Indians. Similarly, Hindustani music is an 
integral part of Islamic culture in India, especially in its meretricious forms such 
as khydl, thumri and gazal; it is only the alap-dhrupad-dhamar and sugam-bhajans 
that seem to be a constituent of the North Indian Hindu soul (vide Appendix i). 

Although the classical texts are the same for both the streams, northern and 
southern, and in the northern for both Hindu and Muslim music, a great damage 
has already been done by some modern (early 20th century) compilers and edi¬ 
tors and their bureaucratic and academic followers. They have codified, mostly 
in Hindi, the meretricious genre existing in some decadent and degenerate oral 
traditions as the standard North Indian music and checkmated the process of 
reunification between the bifurcated branches of the same stream. The textual 
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tradition remaining the same and in Sanskrit for both Carnatic and Hindus¬ 
tani music, it was only the oral traditions which differed. Hence it was a mistake 
to codify or set up the academic standard with Hindustani music and on the 
basis of decadent oral tradition. A clear definition of music and description of 
guna-s and dona’s following the Sanskrit texts may help the process of unification 
or restore unity. 

Classical and Modern : In each ethnomusical community there is an historical 
dichotomy between classical and modem music. The classical is that which has 
stood the test of time since it is deeply rooted in the ethnic community. 
The modem is a creative extension or an experimental breaking of new grounds 
or transferred ethnomusical traits from other regions. In India, by modem 
music we mean the third category; in the West, however, all three kinds obtain; 
e.g., dodecaphonic, atonal, serial musics are instances of the first two categories; 
adoption of Indian dhrupad, of the third. 

Thus, dhrupad is modem in the West; whereas in India, fragments of western 
music that have seeped into our film music and folksy music are called modem. 
The distinction, therefore, between classical and modem can be made only on 
the basis of a sound definition of the word ‘music* itself. 

Mdrga and Deii : This distinction had been made in our classics from time 
immemorial. Tradition distinguishes them on the basis of language : mdrga 
songs are in Sanskrit; desi songs, in Prdkrta.^ Sarhgadeva makes a distinction 
between the members of an analogous pair gdndharva and gdna on the basis of 
purpose : the former aims at mokfa; the latter, at entertainment.^ 

Deviation from the severely guarded rules of mdrga or gdndharva sdstra-s chara¬ 
cterizes the desi music. But the deviations till the days of Matawga the author 
of brhaddeH were not that great. Yet the criteria of deviation may have 
to be analysed, refined and restated. In other words, the whole issue of the defi¬ 
nition of ‘music* and its many criteria will have to be thrashed out. 

Textual Traditional and Oral Traditional : The division discussed above can 
be made even today and alternatively called the textual traditional and the oral 
traditional musics. The existing oral traditions in India today can be said to 
have deviated so much from textual traditions {Ndrada, Bharata, Dattila, 
Sdrngadeva, Ndnyadeva, Kumbhd. ..) that pure performers do not know the 
standard texts and pure musicologists do not know which oral tradition can be 
said to agree with the texts. The present writer*s efforts in this sector of the 
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problem have been highly rewarding. He has had the good fortune of being 
trained as a performer by Ustad Zia Mohiuddin Dagar and being taught Sans¬ 
krit musicology by Dr. (Ms) Premlata Sharma. As a result he discovered that Z M 
Dagar’s oral tradition agrees with the textual tradition as interpreted by 
Dr. Sharma. 

But some codification has already been done on the basis of deviationist oral 
traditions. There new texts have already been adopted by the music departments 
of universities to the exclusion of the Sanskrit textual traditions which are con¬ 
fined to musicological departments (Take, for example^ the state of affairs at 
BHU). It is high time that the Sanskrit tradition replaces the deviationist ones 
as the standard. But as the first step to the restructuring of the syllabi of our 
music and musicology courses, we must define the term ‘music’ and spell out 
again the guna-s and 

Music and Antimusic : The division between music and antimusic depends 
on some rules which are traditionally or conventionally admitted on all hands. 
If these rules are observed, we call a music music; if these are experimentally 
broken either with the purpose of setting up new rules or with the sole purpose 
of creating unique musical artefacts, we may call it antimusic (or avant garde 
music)—^not unreservedly though. In the context of today’s avantgardism, 
antimusic can be identified with creative noise, silence, or a shift from nice noise 
to noise which is more noisy than nice, {cf,: 4’33” by John Cage). We may 
discern three broad kinds—^(i) Technological music, (ii) Hellish Music reflect¬ 
ing social reality of the time, (iii) Mystical Noise. 

We, cannot, however, call it nonmusic. A better view of antimusic would 
be had in some kind of extension of the bounds of music in its micro-or macro- 
existential character. In other words, antimusic too has got to be a species of 
the genus that is music, even as immoral acts are a species of moral acts when 
by ‘moral acts’ we mean the acts which are not non-moral, that is to say, to 
which the rules of morality apply. The first dichotomy gives us the musical 
and the nonmusical, and then, within the musical we have music and antimusic. 
And this requires the spelling out of the definition of ‘music’: there is no escape 
via indefmism or nihilism. (This is further discussed in Ch 2 and Ch 4.) 

Mystical and Meretricious : The purpose of mystical music is samadhi, where 
the self realizes itself as the sole subject, i.e., kevala vi^ayl; that of meretricious 
genre is to entertain the rniidha, k$ipta, and vik§ipta —the foolish, the insane 
and the distracted. 8 
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The distinction is similar to that between the mdrga and the deH and to that 
between music and antimusic; yet logically, the principle of division is different 
here from that in the other two. The distinction, however, can be driven home 
into the minds of music lovers only when ‘music’ has been properly defined 
and many criteria of good and bad music have been spelt out. 

Sophisticated and Folk : Other than natural folk can all be called sophisticated, 
which may be defined as that performed by trained musicians. But ‘sophis¬ 
ticated’ has a bad sense and a good sense. In the good sense it means urbane; in 
the bad sense, citified. 

The contemporary scenario in India shows a peculiar development. Folk 
music performed by rustic untrained performers is yielding place to an artifi¬ 
cial version of folk music played in the studios of film-makers and broad¬ 
casters and telecasters: let us call tins music folksy or pop music. This is definitely 
a part of the sophisticated in the sense of citified music. Humanists whether 
liberal or socialist, who are out to destroy the Hindu soul, are responsible for 
this kind of untoward development. 

Urbanity {agrdmyatd) may be made an element of good or great music; but 
it is doubtful whether this can be made a criterion of music as such. Here again 
the question of defining ‘music’ arises. 

Dhrupad and Khydl : This is a peculiar development in the North Indian 
musical culture : khydl is definitely an offshoot of dhrupad. The demands of 
sophisticated vulgarity during the muslim rule in India had to be met by some 
performers, who trimmed the severely guarded mode of presentation in dhrupad 
and made experimental adjustment by way of mannerisms or took the liberty 
of devising shortcuts or of deviating on account of their lack of training 
or skill. 

In course of time the khydl has become so very stereotyped and fossilized 
that it has lost its elan for good. So has dhrupad, khydlid-s say, which has dege¬ 
nerated into haveli sangit and Rdmdnandt dhrupad. But the protagonists of khydl 
deceive themseleves by trying to hold that khydl is aUve whereas dhrupad is 
dead. The fact is that performers of both the genres may be indifferent to the 
dofa-s and the guna-s. Both khydl and dhrupad can be recited artistically and then 
it would be clear they belong to different levels of existence. And this needs a 
clear conception of art music, in other words, a definition of music . 
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3. The Problem of Theoretical Diversity 

These conflicting trends in practice cannot be resolved unless the definition 
of ‘music’ and some criteria for grading performances are found. We must try 
to understand the meaning of the word ‘musical’ in the form of some kind of 
comprehensive definition (may be, of a complex structure and standing for a 
complex set of functions) and some clear criteria of good and great music which 
would hopefully be admitted on all hands as such. 

This requires the understanding of the task of a theoretical analysis. But here 
again, as theoretical analysts, we find ourselves at a loss in a bewilderingly com¬ 
plex total situation of musicology showing numerously varied: 

(1) formulations, by philosophers, of metamusical theories around meta¬ 
descriptions (such as deontologism and teleologism, nihilism and relati¬ 
vism, intuitionism and rationalism, and so on) and of model theories of 
music around criteria (such as naturalism and humanism, psychologism 
and sociologism, moralism and mysticism, and so on); 

(2) methodologies, viz., ethnomusicological study of music from within and 
semi-within, philosophical study from semi-without, sociological and 
other-scientific study from without, and historical study from detached 
within. 

All these make a tangle of theories and methods and add to the problem. 
But, since we are out for a theoretical analysis, these two points will be eluci¬ 
dated: point one as a part of the problem to be further clarified in Ch. 2, and 
point two as a part of the analysis leading to the solution so that further 
analysis of the matter in the succeeding chapters become possible. 

So far we considered the puzzling diversity of musical or ethnomusical practice. 
We may now turn our attention to equally puzzling talk about music, the diver¬ 
sity of theories of music, of varied musicology. 

The philosophical analyst has to find die meaning, to be exact, the definition, 
of the analysandum (here, ‘music’); but before that he has to answer the ques¬ 
tion: ‘Is the word musical meaningful at all ?’ and if so, the question, ‘What 
kind of meaningful is it ?’ and once the kind is ascertained and asserted, the 
question, ‘What is its meaning ?’ And while giving the meaning, he may give a 
single-word synonymous definition of it (calling it indefinable) or a genus et 
differentiam kind of definition (which may or may not stand a critical scrutiny). 
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The answers to the first two questions make the core of metatheories of music; 
those to the third question, model theories. Here we may take twenty examples 
of the first kind, eight of the second. After we have in this chapter hit upon 
the method to be followed, we shall take up in the next chapter the issue of these 
theories and discuss them as a part of the solution: here, they are presented in 
a nutshell as a part of the problem of musicological diversity. 

Nihilism and Reductionism : To say that ‘musical’ as a value-word is meaning¬ 
less since it is equivocal and non-empirical, is nihilism. And then reductionism 
would affirm its meaningfulness and call it an empirical predicate like ‘loud’ 
and ‘soft’, ‘noisy’ and ‘silent’. 

Prescriptivism and Descriptivism ; Prescriptivism (prelogical reductionism) holds 
that the predicate ‘musical’ is psychologically meaningful in the prescriptive 
sense (i.e. emotive-evocative or optative-imperative sense). It directly expresses 
the feeling or wish of the speaker; it does not describe a situation, thing or act. 
The sentence ‘This is musical’ is like an interjection, a speech-act: e.g. ‘this is 
musical=(Jfw’a/j ! wah !* !’; ‘this is musical=(jf I like this; do so as well.’ 

Descriptivism (naive subjectivism, commonsense reductionism) would assert 
that the predicate is psychologically meaningful in the descriptive sense. It des¬ 
cribes a particular kind of mental state of the speaker: it does stand for a situa¬ 
tion, though a mental situation. The state of mind involved in a musicolcogiali® 
situation may be that of approval or disapproval which might be occasioned 
by a pleasant or unpleasant feeling in the musical situtation occasioning the talk. 
(And there can be a third view blending these two). 

Relativism and Absolutism : Relativism (scientific reductionism) holds that 
‘musical’ is necessarily equivocal varying from culture to culture, or for the same 
culture, from school to school, and for a given school, from person to person, 
or for the same person, from one stage of life (self-development) to another. 

Absolutism denies this and holds that the term ‘music’ is univocal: it has the 
same meaning for all men and for all time. Or else it would be two words in¬ 
stead of one; e. g., take the argument ‘Your knowledge of music is sound, sound 
travels at the rate of i8 m.p. min., therefore, your knowledege of music travels 
at the rate of i8 m.p. min.’: here the two words ‘sound’ are not one word 
although their spelling is the same and when spoken they sound the same. 


m 
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Objectivism and Subjectivism : Descriptivism bifurcates into two more theories- 
objectivism and subjectivism. Objectivism holds that the predicate ‘musical’ 
is a monadic predicate, standing for a property of the musical act. 

Subjectivism holds that it is a dyadic predicate standing for a subjective rela¬ 
tion, i.e., a relational characteristic of the musical act that is the object in relation 
to the maker of music that is the subject : ‘maker’ in the sense of maker in 
action, feeling or understanding (Again, a third view may result in a blend of 
the two.) 

Intuitionism and Rationalism : The predicate is logically meaningful but 
indefinable. Its intension is so simple that it cannot be analysed but can only 
be intuited (directly apprehended) and its extension is so homogeneous that it 
can only be pseudo-ostensively defined. This is intuitionism. 

Rationalism would call it not only logically meaningful but definable too. 
It is a second degree monadic tertiary predicate with the full expression of a 
first degree secondary or primary predicate as its parameteri^: ‘N(Axy).’ 

Empiricism and A Priorism : Empiricism holds that apart from the many em¬ 
pirical criteria of the musical, there is no other meaning of ‘musical’, so that any 
definition of it would only show the objective (i.e., synthetic empirical) elements 
in it. 

A priorism holds that ‘musical’ is meaningful as a value-predicate; it has its 
subjective (synthetic a priori) criteria too; so that any definition of it would 
show both objective and subjective elements. 

Cognitivism and Noncognitivism : Noncognitivism holds that the sentence S 
which uses the word ‘musical’ in passing a value-judgement on a performance 
or performer being a nondescriptive sentence (i.e., exclamatory or optative or 
of the imperative mood), the question of its truth-value does not arise. 

Cognitivism denies this and holds the view that the sentence S (which uses 
the word ‘musical’ in passing a value judgement on a performance or performer) 
is an indicative or descriptive sentence; it can be verified and known to be true 
or false. 

Naturalism and Nonnaturalism : Naturalism is the view that the sentence S 
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(which uses the word ‘musicar in passing a value judgement on a performance) 
describes a natural, ultimately nonmusical situation. 

Nonnaturalism denies this, and holds that S describes a value situation of the 
musical kind, i.e., of the kind that fulfils the conditions of its being rightly and 
uniquely called musical. 

Existentialism and Essentialism : Existentialism is the view that whether a situa¬ 
tion is a situation of music or not is existentially determined, that is to say, the 
musicality of a musical situation in which the sentence, ‘This is music’, is said 
is determined by the situation itself. 

Essentialism denies this and says that S is essentially determined, that is to say, 
the musicality of a musical situation is determined by the application of an 
already held criterion of music. 

Deontologism and Teleologism: According to deontologism, music is an eiid- 
in-itself, musicality is an intrinsic value; whereas teleologism holds that its value 
is extrinsic, i.e., instrumental, that it is valued for the sake of some other values 
of life. In short: one view is that music is for Music’s sake; the other view is that 
music is for the sake of other purposes of life. 

Thus far we only considered some metatheories of music; now we shall look 
into some model theories. 

Formalism and Contentism: Deontologism as a meta-theory has the corre¬ 
sponding model theory called formalism, which holds that the musical art-act 
is an organic unity, an autonomous creation. It would judge the greatness of a 
musical performance mainly on its intrinsic features. We have to focus our 
attention on the elements of the musical performane and consider the liarmonious 
involvement of all these. We have to shun all the nonmusical, say, psychological, 
sociological, and historical factors so long as these are extrinsic; if these things 
are intrinsic then we do consider them. 

Similarly, teleologism has as its corresponding model theories contentism 
of two kinds naturalism and humanism —.holding respectively that a musical act is 
a reflection of reality (actual, imagined, or ideal) or that it is an instrument of 
human purposes—-of expression and communication, of education edification 
and indoctrination, of criticism of life, of vicarious expansion of experience. 
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Realism and Romanticism: Naturalism proliferates into these two. Realistic 
naturalism considers a musical act as an imitation, replica or reflection of some 
part or aspect of the actual world which it represents. The tones, for example, 
are supposed to have been picked from sounds made by subhuman creatures or 
at any rate defined in physics {vide the section on Sound in any elementary 
textbook of physics). 

Romantic naturalism would permit some deviation and distortion through 
imagination, though as naturalism it would still require the fulfilment of the 
general conditions of vividness and convincingness. Artistes of this school 
have been men with a lively imagination, to observe and reproduce the heter¬ 
ogenous manifold of natural tonal motion in all its variety and diversities. 
They would also indulge in natural forms which are “commonplace low and 
vulgar, ugly and grotesque as also in those which are haughty and elevated, 
grand and magnificent.’’ (Osborne) 

Psychologism and Sociologism: Psychologism in art-music would present man 
as a victim of preterhuman forces, lay bare the seamy side of life, and criticise 
life in terms of man’s bondage to his libidinous compulsions and unconscious, 
to inferiority complex, and to collective unconscious—resulting in erosion 
of virtues.. . .which could be exposed as unhealthy repressions of the Id, rather 
than as revelations of divinity. The attitude is thus pitted against moralism. 
By this approach the critics seek an explanation of the creative process in music, 
the lives of musicians as a means of understanding their art and the fictitious 
subject-matter in music. 

Sociologism is the theory which says that the artiste can never be isolated. He 
is affected by his social surroundings and the things already prevailing in his 
society and culture: his art greatly depends on the time and place he has been 
in. An artiste can never work in a vacuum. And to understand and appreciate 
any music act or its greatness, the listeners and the critics would have to be from 
the same society as the musician. Or else, there would be a communication 

gap- 

Moralism and Mysticism: Moralism enjoins the listeners and the critics to 
judge the greatness of music by the moral values it expresses or communicates. 
Moralists say that the moral activity is the basic requirement of human beings as 
otherwise ‘they tend to be fooled by the animalistic urges and egocentric yawps’. 
The thumri-s of reeti kaal (or Khajuraho sculptures), for example, which are of 
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great artistic value, may get condemned by the moralists on the basis of the fact 
that these may clash with their standard of morality (here, sex morality). The 
techniques of art and craft are the means to arrive at the education of society 
at large and the setting up of the moral values which are taken as the end. *4 

Mysticism enjoins the artiste to have an intuitive vision of ultimate reality, 
which leads to a performance in great depth. The idealization here is the result of 
some kind of meditation, i.e., intensive use of creative imagination as well as 
spontaneous imagination. ‘Dhydtvd kurydt’: meditate and then execute. *5 
‘The purity of our emotion and the intensity of it takes us to a higher level of 
delight than we could know before: we experience sheer undifferentiated bliss 
{dnandaikaghana), for we have come into direct contact with the deepest recesses 
of our own unconscious where the memory of a primeval unity between man 
and the universe is still strong’.K* 

4. The Problem of Method 

The problem of diversity of method is equally intriguing. This of course has 
not only to be analysed but solved if we want to proceed further with the analysis 
of the matter in order to arrive at a solution, viz., definition and criteria. 

Ethnomusicological Method 

From Within: Given any ethnomusicological tradition, to view it from within 
is the perspective of the maker or practitioner of the art. He tries to understand 
better his own art and the men and things about him and connected with his 
art. The vast majority of musical people even other than performers remain 
within the established traditional structure of texts beliefs and aesthetic experi¬ 
ence. This conservative disposition may be reckoned as central to most ethno¬ 
musicological traditions. The best possible pro-argument for this attitude is the 
continual empirical verification and pragmatic confirmation of the established 
rules and their reliability. 

Being a performer of dhrupad genre, I would, for example, be an insider in 
relation to the Indian classical tradition. If we wanted to give an account only 
of the dhrupad system, we would naturally look into it from within. The metho¬ 
dology would then be the usual ordinary linguistic analysis—.in all three aspects: 
syntactic, semantic and pragmatic. Textual traditions (mostly in Sanskrit 
and English-translations) and oral traditions would be drawn upon for testimony 
and value-judgements would be passed on the basis of these. We would accept 
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the authority of the traditional texts and declare that oral tradition as the model 
which comes closest to the textual tradition. 

Partially we have done this in the present treatise, especially in chapter 5 
where we have listed the guna-s and dosa-s, and spelt out the different grades of 
our music from the prelogical to the mystical on the basis of tradition. We 
have collected most of our technical terms from, our classical texts. But our 
purpose here is not to give an account of just the tradition but to understand 
what is music as clearly as possible in philosophical terms and then show that 
ours is one of the highest forms of art-music ever attained in history on the 
global level and of course higher than the decadent khydl and the transferred mod 
and pop in the Indian context. This leads us to study it from semi-within as well. 

From Semi-within: There are other forces, both within and without, that keep 
simple within-ness from remaining simple. For some persons, music is a quest 
rather than a refuge. They are concerned with exploring the limits of their own 
theory and practice of music. They search for still greater knowledge and 
virtuosity than they yet have. 

Furthermore, political, social and cultural change may threaten the stability 
of the established structure itself, no matter how ancient and powerful the struc¬ 
ture may seem to be, e.g., to meet the challenge of Islam centuri^es ago, dhrupad 
had to degenerate into khydl; and now to meet the challenge of western huma¬ 
nistic culture (whether individualist or socialist), both dhrupad and khydl are 
stooping to film music and mod and pop music if not to conquer these, hopefully 
to survive their impact. 

Still further, there are always persons of divergent beliefs, tastes and practices. 
Their presence faces the insider with a view that is different from, and thus 
outside, his own. In the history of music, outside views have been developed 
inside a given tradition itself That is how divergent schools sampraddyd.-^, 
ghardnd-s or genres or generic styles have appeared. 

Thus, when an insider becomes aware of outsiders, he is not far away from a 
new sense of his own. He may well gain some sense of the appearance that 
his structure presents to the outsiders. And he may even be moved to alter that 
appearance somewhat for better or for worse. For example, the present writer 
has as a performer to do more dldpa-s before Western audience and more pada-s 
and layakdrl before Indian audience. 
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The same methodology as in the case of study from within with additional 
texts and oral systems that obtrude on our first loyalties would be appropriate 
for the second kind of study. For instance, the English renderings of the Sanskrit 
terms whether musicological or philosophical have been achieved not by way 
of translation but by collecting similar technical terms in Western culture. 
Furthermore, we can very well write Indian music in Western staff notation. 

But then our purpose here is not just a study of traditional music orthodox 
heterodox or reformed and transferred musics from abroad but to understand 
what is music as such as clearly as possible. So this drives us to study it from 
semi-without as well. 

Philosophical Method 

From Semi-without: Not everyone would limit his exploration of 
other schools or genres of music to looking out through the window of 
his own tradition. Some would wish to go farther out and look about 
more extensively even though they intend to return to their own structure 
and have its best interests at heart. And this becomes a philosophical study. 
When the thinker (as in the case of the present writer especially in the capacity 
of writer of this philosophical treatise) sets up some external standard of theory 
and practice by which he judges even his own accepted standard, then he is a 
philosopher rather than an ethnomusicologist. As a trained philosopher the 
author feels quite at home with this method. But as a trained musician the 
author finds the bare philosophical method rather inadequate. So we have 
devised a philosophical method of a richer blend. 

The ethnomusicologist’s task is to expound the standard accepted by his 
race, while the philosopher’s duty is to evaluate all ethnomusical systems and 
standards on the basis of some independent criterion or criteria. 

We do intend to judge even our own accepted standard in our own ethno- 
musicological field in relation to our performances. Philosophers have, how¬ 
ever, varied widely in their choice of method and criteria. So wc have partially 
adopted this view from semi-without adapting it into a view from detached- 
within and developed a philosophical methodology of our own called logico- 
phenomenological mapping and analysis and definition. This partially includes 
not only the scientific study from without but also another kind of study, from 
detached within, called the interpretative historical method. 

Scientific Method 

From Without: It is possible for some philosophers to be 
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totally and deliberately outside all systems of music and view them detachedly 
and even with hostility. It is, however, with the sciences (both natural and 
social) that the from-without approach to the study of music becomes fully and 
selfconsciously objective. 

Sciences, even the social sciencesi^, of course, are descriptive rather than 
prescriptive in their approach. They are not, as aesthetics or philosophy of art, 
concerned with the (truth or) value of musical structure or with judging them 
by some supracultural or absolute rational standard. Their aim is to discover and 
understand the varied physical phenomena of sound (including tones) and motion 
(including rhythm) and the varied historical and cultural forms taken by human 
virtuosity whenever and wherever found. The empirically observable character 
of musical factors and their functional relation to the totality of their environing 
natures and cultures are their primary concerns. 

Thus, a natural scientist might be wilUng to specify what he means by musical 
phenomena’, or a social scientist to say that one musical system is in a more healthy 
functioning condition than another, but neither would like to judge one such 
phenomenon or structure as better or truer than another. Sciences are interested 
in the phenomenological details, that is, the forms and functions of musical 
patterns, the physical metrics of musical notes, the psychological quality of 
musical experiences, the sociological causes of a certain genre’s being the in-thing 
in music at a given time, and the like. 

In contrast, philosophy is concerned with the definition of music, with evaluat¬ 
ing different systems schools and structures as more or less artistic and aesthetic 
on the basis of well formulated criteria. So, philosophy in particular is more 
prone to think of music in the singular, that is, of some pure essence to be dis¬ 
covered (unfolded) ‘within the cealing husks’ of ethnomusicological systems; 
but the sciences speak of musics in the plural and find their natural and historical 
variety itself to be essential to the adequate description of musical phenomena. 

In the present analysis, we are not directly concerned with this kind of value- 
free study; indirectly, of course. In Ch 2 we have considered psychologism and 
sociologism as two among several metatheories and model theories of music, 
among several approaches of critics to musicians. 

Psychology maintains a deep interest in music; for, men are deeply involved 
with highly personal subjective states of being or consciousness such as 
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imaginative or purposive creation, or passive sensous emotional or perceptive 
enjoyment of music. 

Sociology has abundant material for study in the pervasive influence that 
music has had upon human societies and in the manner in which musical tradi¬ 
tions have created their own very special social groups within the larger com¬ 
munity. Conversely, musics themselves are always affected by the cultural- 
social contexts in which they arise. 

Anthropology’s primary difference from sociology seems to be that of the 
different regional cultural areas that it chooses for study. For, whereas sociology 
has to study the more developed systems, anthropology has to specialize in the 
ethnomusical systems of primitive societies. Anthropology is thus more widely 
cultural and ethnic in its interests. 

Historical Method 

From Detached-within : It is possible to combine the descriptive 
methodology of the sciences with the evaluative philosophical stance for 
the study of musical phenomena. This inchoate, not very well defined, 
method may be called historical or phenomenological or even historico-pheno- 
menological. Its history does not refer so much to chronological accounts of the 
growth of the specific musics but indicates rather that its field of study is the 
actual historical manifestations of music in all their variety, as in the social sciences. 
But as also in philosophy there is a basic interest in the total experience of man 
and in a more than one-culture perspective, if not in an all-human or global one. 

In its inclusiveness, history of music is more like philosophy: it seeks a synoptic 
view; it attempts to create some sort of conceptual wholeness among musical 
phenomena. The historian of music begins as a historian but completes the 
historical work as a phenomenologist or philosoper of music. 

Yet this history is unlike philosophy in the kind of wholeness it seeks to create. 
The philosophical whole is one of definition, i.e., rational meaning in terms that 
may be external to music. History of music is concerned with creating an 
empirical synthetic wholeness, that of organic musical quality, in order to see 
music for itself and in its own terms. Such a whole must be related in some 
manner in the end to the total universe of meaning; but for the specific purpose 
of this discipline, the musicological questions of final value and truth are brack¬ 
eted and not dealt with directly. It would avoid the framing of an a priori defi¬ 
nitive statement of the nature of music in philosophical style (The kind of thing 
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tlie author has done in Ch 3 & Ch 4 imbibes the character of both). 

Some minimal and merely identificatory kind of definition, emphasizing 
function rather than specific form would be aimed at here. Thus one might 
speak of music as man’s attempt to relate himself existentially to ultimate reality 
or realities (as in dhrupad, the mystical music), but be prepared to find the actual 
expression of this concern in a wide variety of mutilated forms and feelings 
(such as Carnatic music, haveli sangit, Rdmanandi dhrupad, khydl and tliumri). 
And it follows that each phenomenon must be appreciated and described in its 
own integrity and native cultural context and not be fitted into some prior 
definitional mould. 

Ill all this, its similarity to the social sciences is obvious. It is, however, broader 
than any one of the social sciences because its coverage of music and musicology 
seeks to construct a wholeness that includes historical, psychological, ethnological 
and social elements in equal measure. Is it then a mere summation of the results 
of social sciences, given a slightly philosophical cast? In one sense it is such a 
summation. But again it is the viewpoint which makes the difference. 

For here music is taken as something sui generis, autonomous, an entity to be 
dealt with primarily in its own terms and context (cf. deontologism as a meta¬ 
theory of music: Ch 2). It is to be seen as music, not as grist to the sociological 
or psychological mill; musical phenomena are to be seen in terms of their organic 
wholeness as thought action and life patterns. The musical context of culture 
is to be seen as having its own dynamics and structural forms independent of the 
merely cultural. 

This is not to say that musical communities or phenomena are cut oft from 
other cultural elements and uninfluenced by them (in India, e.g., mystical dhrupad 
has been finely integrated with Brahmauada and is called nadayoga.) But it is to 
say that when objects, events, activities and ritualistic institutions are given a 
specifically musical interpretation by the people of the environing culture, 
then a special variety of cultural force and configuration comes into play that 
must be analysed in terms of its own peculiar nature if it is to be correctly under¬ 
stood. 

This means that history of music is then an interpretative art rather than a 
pure science; for, although both depend heavily for their data upon the findings 
in the sciences, in the end, they represent a perspective and viewpoint [drsti) rather 
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than a purely formal technique {paddhati). 

Finally, how should we relate this kind of history to other perspectives thus 
far distinguished? It can best be described as the observation of musics from a 
detached luithin. In its methodology it is detached from any one particular 
system of study or study of music, it does not speak from a viewpoint. It is not 
directly concerned with passing truth or value judgements on musical system in 
contrast to another. However, it is still within music in the general sense; that 
is, within music as a whole. Its characterizing attitude is that of penetrative 
insight and sympathetic interpretation. It seeks to specify the authentically musical 
cultural factors and to understand their interrelation with each other in organic 
social-cultural structures. Hence the historian of music is more ‘for ’ any given 
musical system than scornfully or superciliously or moralistically ‘against’ it. 

As a world level performer of Indian classical music of all variety, the author 
finds the method fulfilling his requirements in ample measure. Yet he would as 
a trained philosophical analyst also like to lay bare the logical timeless perennial 
deep structure of music. So the author’s method of logico-phenomenological 
analysis and synthesis would assimilate this historical attitude and method only 
as an integral part. 

5. The Method Chosen 

The method followed by the author for solving the problem is the method of 
philosopliical analysis of a richer blend. Philosophical analysis is an open set or 
system of techniques. In the present context the author has restricted it to 
linguistic analysis into which are dovetailed conceptual-cum-material analysis, 
phenomenological mapping-cum-logical grading, and historical-cum-com- 
parative synthesis with a view to arriving at the definition of the analysandum 
turned defmiendum, viz., ‘music’ (and finally, ostensive definition by vocal 
recital and symbolization by means of staff notation toward practical verifica¬ 
tion of theory, which could not be included in this book). 

This analysis usually lays bare the subject-object relation, which a value- 
predicate such as ‘musical’ stands for. By ‘subject’ we mean one who makes 
feels or knows facts (kartd, bhoktd,jndtd) ; by ‘object’, the fact made felt or known 
[karma, hhogya, jneya) ; and the subject’s relation to the object, which is usually 
called attitude, is the subject’s disposition to regulate the response to the object 
[vrtti, cittcHvrtti). These three concepts (subject, object, and their relation) are 
the basic explanatory concepts in philosophy. 
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The Axiological Set of Explanatory Concepts: The subject-object relation has two 
aspects: structural and functional. Structurally viewed, it is a part-whole relation 
{angangi-samhandha); functionally viewed it is a cause-effect relation {karya- 
karana-sanibafidha). The part-whole relation can be analysed into whole, parts 
and ties {angi, anga, dngika); the cause-effect relation, into cause, effect and causal 
connection, i.e., relation of fimctional dependence {kdrana, kdrya, kriyd based on 
vydpti). In both the relations, the relata are partly dependent on and partly 
independent of each other:they make a systemic unity.is 

These arc explanatory concepts in science. Combining the two kinds ot 
relations for the sake of economy and systemic unity and their transformation 
into philosophical explanatory concepts, we may use the terms of a neutral set 
(neutral between structure and function), viz., determinant, constituent, and 
‘component’: ‘determinant’ for the whole and cause, ‘constituent’ for the parts 
and effects, and ‘component’ for combining elements, that is, relations. These 
three may now be combined with the axiological pair subject and object 
yielding a set of six expressions and add a seventh one, viz., ‘the subject-object 
relation’: 

(1) ‘subjective determinant’ 

(2) ‘subjective component’ 

(3) ‘subjective constituent’ 

(4) ‘objective constituent’ 

(5) ‘objective component’ 

(6) ‘objective determinant’ 

(7) ‘subject-object relation’ 

The scientific explanatory concepts being thus sublated by (assimilated into, 
included and superseded by) the general philosophical ones, we may use this set 
for understanding value-words such as ‘music’ and hence call it the axiological set. 

Alternative Sets of Explanatory Concepts 

The axiological set may be correlated with some other sets for better under¬ 
standing of the analysandum. Axiology, also called theory of values, is that 
branch of philosophy which deals with values and value-terms. Our analysandum 
beiug^a value-word, viz., ‘music’, this set would be the best choice. However, 
this may be correlated with some other sets so that these latter may be assimilated 
into the former and make the members of the former richer as explanatory 
concepts. 
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The other sets which are being considered here may be named the aristotelian- 
cosmological, the logical-definitional, the art-theoretic, and the ordinary-lingu¬ 
istic, or in single words: the cosmological, the logical, the aesthetic, and the 
linguistic. 

The Cosmological Set: The Aristotelian concepts are four in number: material 
cause, formal cause, final cause, and efficient cause. This is usually clarified 
by means of an example, that of a statue of Apollo: the sculptor is the efficient 
cause; the stone, of which it is made, is the material cause; the different stages 
of transformation in the process of carving or sculpting it are the formal cause; 
and the finished statue is the final cause. 

It is quite clear that the material cause is the same as the objective determinant; 
the efficient cause is the subjective determinant; the formal cause is the objective 
component; and the final cause is the objective constituent. Two subjective 
elements are missing here. Since the members of the set are four in number, any 
analysis on the basis of this set would be somewhat opaque. If the term ‘efficient 
cause assimilates the term ‘subjective component’, and ‘final cause’ assimilates 
subjective constituent’, these two terms would be equivocal, unless we qualify 
and modify them into ‘secondary efficient cause’ and ‘secondary final cause’. 
Even then, we would have to use the extra word ‘effect’ for ‘subject-object 
relation’, i.e., ‘aesthetic experience’. 

The Logical Set: The concepts involved in a definition are two in number: 
definiendum {lak^ya) and definiens {laksana), Definiens in its turn has two parts 
in it: genus (pardjdti) and differentia {hhedaka). In the case of a definition of a 
value-free word we have only these two; e.g., ‘puppy’ is defined as a young dog: 
the genus here is dog; and the differentia, young. Differentia can be two-fold: 
deontic and telic; ‘deontic’ refers to the means (sddhana) ; ‘teUc’, to the end {sddhya). 
Usually a definition is made to show either one or the other, but it ought to show 
both. 

The differentia can be two-fold again in another way: the objective and'the 
subjective; and so too the genus. Thus obtain three elements in a definition 
which is exclusively objective or exclusively subjective. These may be correlated 
with the corresponding members of the axiological set: • 

objective determinant i objective genus 

objective component 2 objective deontic differentia 
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objective constituent 3 

subjective constituent 4 

subjective component 5 

subjective determinant 6 


objective telic differentia 
subjective telic differentia 
subjective deontic differentia 
subjective genus 


In the case of a value word, however, we have an axiological definition. In 
such a definition the subject-object relation is the right proximate genus. This 
leaves all the six elements enumerated above as parts of the differentia. The 
objective genus may then be called objective ontic differentia; and die subjective 
genus, the subjective ontic differentia. 

However, many instances of value words’ having been defined in the encysted 
manner of defining a value-free word can be cited. Susanne Langer, for example, 
defines ‘art’ as creation of forms symbolizing human feelings. Definitions of 
value words thus become cryptic and opaque, that is, obscure. A seven term 
definition will not default in this way. Sometimes only the three objective elements 
are spelt out. In Ch 4, e.g., the author has examined such a definition of‘music’. 
This kind of definition remains partially mute. This defect can be offset by our 
introducing all the seven elements into the definition. Our definiendum being 
a value-predicate, the genus part of the defmiens is to be the subject-object 
relation, and the differentia would have three elements (viz., ontic, deontic, 
telic), each of which would have two aspects—^objective and subjective. If 
we make both the aspects explicit in so many words, tlie definition would show 
all the seven axiological elements. The members of the two sets may then be 
co-ordinated thus: 


Logical 


Axiological 


genus 

objective ontic differentia 
objective deontic differentia 
objective telic differentia 
subjective ontic differentia 
subjective deontic differentia 
subjective telic differentia 


subject-object relation 
objective determinant 
objective component 
objective constituent 
subjective determinant 
subjec^tive component 
subjective constituent 


The Aesthetic Set: The art-theoretic or aesthetic set is frequently used by art- 
critics and analytical pliilosophers. There are nine members in the set: secondary 
material (tools and apparati with which to work on and transform the primary 
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material into art-object), primary material (the material to be transformed), 
medium (the quality of the primary material, in one word, tonality, timbre), 
form (art-object resulting from the transformation of medium), content (the 
subject-matter as formulated in the medium, that is, the aesthetic object), pre¬ 
hension (contextual perception, vision, intuition, aspection needed for making 
the image in action, feeling or understanding), making the aesthetic object in 
action, feeling or understanding, the artiste, and the aesthetic experience (the 
delight from the aesthetic object). Excepting the first two items, the remaining 
seven can respectively be identified as objective determinant, objective com¬ 
ponent, objective constituent, subjective component, subjective constituent, 
subjective determinant and subject-object relation. The subjective determinant 
may be made to include the transforming tools in the hands or the person of the 
artiste. Likewise, the objective determinant may include the primary material. 
And these may respectively be called secondary subjective determinant and 
secondary objective determinant. 

The aesthetic set, which is a variant of the art-theoretic set, may have the seven 
members under different names: the two determinants may be named ‘objective 
material’ and ‘subjective material’; the two components, ‘art object’ and ‘art 
subject’; and the two constituents, ‘aesthetic object’ and ‘aesthetic subject’; 
and the subject-object relation, ‘aesthetic experience’. 

The artiste is concerned with subject-matter, content, form, medium and 
primary material (employment of instruments); the artisan, with the secondary 
material (instruments as finished product) and production of instruments. One 
need not have to be a Stadivarius or Kanailal in order to be a Heifetz or Zia 
Mohiuddin Dagar. The aesthetic object is a unity of medium form and content, 
whereas the art object is a unity of primary material, medium and form. 

The Linguistic Set: The linguistic set presented here is very dear to Indian 
philosophers who would like to offer a semiotic (i.e., syntactic-cum-semantic- 
cum-pragmatic) analysis of an analysandum. The six cases {kdraka-s) become the 
members of this set: kartd (nominative), karma (accusative), karana (instrumental), 
sampraddna (dative), apdddna (ablative), and adhikarana (locative). 

These squarely agree with the six members of the axiological set in the follow¬ 
ing order: subjective determinant, objective component, subjective component, 
objective constituent, objective determinant, subjective constituent (These 
may respectively be identified with artiste, art-object, prehension, aesthetic 
object, material, realization of the aesthetic object). 
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The five sets may now be co-ordinated in the form of a matrix of five columns 
and seven rows. The columns are given headings after the sets and the rows show 
the corresponding members of each set. I have taken the greatest liberty in 
expanding the traditional Aristotelian cosmological set. 


Linguistic 

Aesthetic 

Cosmological 

Logical 

Axiological 

(i) Nominative 

material 

subject 

efficient 

cause 

subjective 
on tic 

differentia 

subjective 

determinant 

(2) accusative 

art object: 
form 

formal 

cause 

objective 

deontic 

differentia 

objective 

component 

(3) instrumental 

art subject: 
prehension 

secondary 

efficient 

came 

subjective 

deontic 

differentia 

subjective 
componen t 

(4) dative 

aesthetic 

object: 

content 

final cause 

objective 

telic 

differentia 

objective 

constituent 

(5) ablative 

material 

object: 

medium 

material 

cause 

objective 

ontic 

differentia 

objective 

determinant 

(6) locative 

aesthetic 

subject 

secondary 

final 

cause 

subjective 

telic 

differentia 

subjective 

constituent 

(7) Synonym 

aesthetic 

experience 

effect 

genus 

subject-object 

relation 


The Logico-Phcnomenological Mapping 

Phenomenology is usually defined as intensional (intentional) 20 analysis of 
experience; it always treats the object as object-in-consciousness. The pheno¬ 
menological part of the method is, therefore, based on the distinction between 
subject and object and on progression of epistemic awareness, i.e., subject’s 
awareness in relation to reality known, i.e., object-in-consciousness. 

A brief description of the form and content of the method is given below. 
As presented here it may more aptly be called the logico-phenomenological 
mapping of experience and life. 
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The mapping of human experience, life or development can be done in terms 
of a theory of meaning involving five explanatory categories: sources of know¬ 
ledge {pramdna), systems of knowledge [pramiti); reality in perspective, i.e., 
viewed as this or that (prameya), self’s operational mode, i.e., self operating as 
this or that (pratmta) and the questions to be answered {jijhdsa). 

Theory of Meaning and Truth: The meaning of a proposition ‘p’ is the method 
of its verification. Thus, ‘verifiable’ and ‘possible’ can be taken as synonymous 
with ‘meaningful’, and ‘verified’ and ‘necessary’ as synonyms of‘true’. 

There are two generic methods of verification: deductive and non-deductive. 
The deductive is the same as analytic a priori. The non-deductive (i.e., synthetic) 
method is of two kinds: induction (i.e., synthetic empirical) and abduction 
(i.e., synthetic a priori),'^^ 

The basic law of deductive logic: ‘p’ and ‘p’cannot be together true and together 
false. When applied in philosophy this becomes the dialectical method of negative 
biconditional, that is, of contradictories (e.g., that of Ndgdrjuna and Srihar^a). 

The basic law of inductive logic: ‘p’ and 'p* cannot be together true but can 
be together false. In philosophical argument this becomes the dialectical method 
of disjunction or contraries (e.g., sciences). 

The basic law of abductive logic: ‘p’ and can be together true but cannot be 
together false. In philosophy, this becomes the dialectic of alternation or sub¬ 
contraries (e.g., anekantavada). 

Sources of Knowledge {pramdna): The inductive method is based on three 
modes of experience, i.e., means of knowledge, viz., 

(1) bodily sensation {dehdnubhava: sdrlra pratyak^a) 

(2) sense perception {indriya-pratyaksa) 

(3) perceptual conception {pratyak^ajdta dhdrand: mdnasa pratyakso) 

The deductive method is based on: 

(4) conceptual reasoning {dhdrandprasuta-ynkti: sdmdnya laksana) 

The abductive method is based on: 

(5) vc2i^oiiedi ']\xdigcmtXit{yuhtiyuktdvadhdrana: jitdna-lakfana) 
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(6) judged action {avadharita karma: vahirahga sadhana) 

(7) acted realization (krtopalabdhi: antarahga sadhana). 

Systems of Knowledge {pramiti): The systems corresponding to the seven modes 
of experience have each a theoretical subsystem and a practical subsystem: 
these are named in a coordinated manner as appended: 


Theory 


Practice 


(7) Mysticism {mok 0 dstrd) 

(6) Religion (dharmasastra) 

(5) Philosophy [darianasastrd) 

(4) Formal logic {yuktivijhdna) 

(3) Science {vijndna) 

(2) Commonsense {sadhdranajndna) 

(i) prelogical apprehension [idrirajndna) 


Yoga (samddhikald) 

Morality and ritual (dcdrakald) 
Fine arts {cdrukald) 

Arguments (ydkyakald) 
Technology {yantrakald) 
Crude arts [kdrukald) 

Bodily behaviour (ceftd) 


Views of Reality {prameya): Similarly, reality viewed through these respective 
modes of experience appears as subjectless objectless events {nirvisaya-nirvi?ayi 
ghafand), objects (viV<jya), object-object relations [yi^aya-vUaya-sambandhd), logical 
subjects {udde^ya), subject-object relations [vUayi-vi^aya-sambandha), subject- 
subject relations (visayi-vifayi-sambandha), and the sole subject {kevala-vi^ayi). 


The absolute or nonrelative meanings of the two words ‘subject’ and ‘object’ 
have already been spelt out. ‘Subject’ is. one word for ‘one who makes, feels or 
knows facts’: in Sanskrit, the word ‘ui^ayi’ is one word for ‘kartd bhoktd jndtd'. 
‘Object’ is one word for ‘the fact that is made felt or known’: in Sanskrit, the 
word ‘vi^aya’ is one word for ‘karma bhoga jhdna.’ All possible combinations 
of the two arranged in an ascending order of comprehensive consciousness 
yield the seven generic views of reality. No succeeding view ought to be re¬ 
duced to its preceding view of views: that would be committing the fallacy 
of reductionism. This is how a dr^ti turns into a vdda, i.e., a closed theory or 
dogma. 


The Self (pramdtd) : The self is the imchanging constant in a knowledge 
situation; for, were it changeable, there would be none to wimess or know the 
changes. Secondly, none can deny his own experience, for, he who denies 
would surely exist and therefore, be the self. 
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The self appears or operates as the body, the senses, the outer mind, the 
intellect, the inner mind, the ego, and as the self itself for the seven modes of 
experience, respectively. 

The subject varies according as the self is identified with the body {sthiilahrira), 
senses [indriya), outer mind {manas), intellect [buddhi), inner mind {antahkarana), 
ego {aham) and the self {dtman). With this varies the scope of the word ‘object.’ 
So these two (i.e., subject and object) are correlatives and they are simultaneously 
changing character within their absolute meanings. The semantic consequences 
of this may be noted. 

When the body is the subject, the outer world is the object. When the senses 
are the subject both the outer world and the body are the object. When the outer 
mind is the subject, the foregoing three, viz., body, senses and the outer world 
are the objects. When the intellect is the subject, the outer mind too becomes 
the object along with the other tliree preceding it. With inner mind as the 
subject, we have the intellect too as the object along with foregoing four. Inner 
mind becomes a member of the set of object when the ego is the subject. And 
finally, with the self itself as the subject all others including ego are the 
object. 

The differences in the conventions of Indian and Western philosophy may 
be noted here to prevent confusion. In Indian philosophy the polar categories 
are matter and spirit {jada, cetana): from body to ego it is matter, the self is the 
spirit. In Western philosophy the polar categories are body and mind: body 
is body the sthulasarira; the rest including the self are mind. 

The Questions to be Answered: In these seven capacities or operational modes, 
the self answers the respective questions as appended: 

I What is happening ? 2 What is this ? 3 How come this ? 4 Why 

this, and not that ? 5 What is the meaning, purpose or value of this ? 

6 What ought we to do ? 7 Who am I ? 
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CO-ORDINATION OF THE SETS 


Pramiti 

Pramdna 


Prameya 


Pramdtd 

system of know- 

Mode of experi- 


Reality 


Self operat¬ 

ledge theoretical: 

ence: means of 


viewed as 


ing as 

practical 

knowledge 




7. Mysticism: 7. 

acted realiza¬ 

7 - 

the sole 

7 - 

the self 

Yoga 

tion 


subject 



6 . Religion: 6. 

judged action 

6 . 

subject- 

6. 

ego 

Morality 


subject relation 



5. Philosophy: 5. 

reasoned 

5 - 

subject-object 

5 - 

inner mind 

Fine Arts 

judgement 


relation 



4. Formal Logic: 4. 

conceptual 

4 - 

logical 

4 - 

intellect 

Arguments 

reasoning 


subjects 



3. Science: 3. 

perceptual 

3 - 

object-object 

3 - 

outer mind 

technology 

c onception 


relations 



2. common- 2. 

sense percep¬ 

2. 

objects 

2. 

senses 

sense: crude 

tion 





arts 






I. prelogical i. 

bodily sensa¬ 

I. 

subjectless 

I. 

body 

apprehen¬ 

tion 


objectless 



sion: bodily 
behaviour ^ 



events 




The Problem of Definition: The analytical method finally aims at definition. 
The definition synthesizes the results of analysis. There is, however, a problem 
about definition itself. Criteria and metadescriptions, which are not definitions 
proper but usually presented in the form of definitions-in-use are passed off as 
definitions on the ground of an indefinism, i.e., impossibility of arriving at the 
definition. 

The acts or performances we would, or would like to, call music or musical 
are very different from one another. They belong to a number of different forms. 
They are experienced in different ways, and appraised for different reasons. 
To say, therefore, that the word ‘musical* is definable is to assume that there 
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must be any one property common to all musical acts or performances. This 
is either an unwarranted assumption, or if such a common property were to be 
found, we should expect that it would turn out to be trivial (in case of music , 
say, that it isi a combination of sounds....) 

After Wittgenstein it became fashionable to invoke the notion of ‘family 
resemblance group.’ Instead of standing for a class or class-concept, ^ music 
stands for a collection of acts each of which bears resemblance to some other 
act in the group, but with no property common to all members of the group. 

But this notion fails to do the work of a definition. It has since been assailed 
and discarded. In the words of Osborne22: 

But the idea itself has since come under fire. For it would be virtually impos¬ 
sible to think of anything at all which has not some relation of resemblance 
to any other thing in the universe, and it would therefore be possible to cons¬ 
truct an infinity of the most outer assemblages of things connected by the 
fact that each item has some resemblance to some other item in the assem¬ 
blage. So, unless we are to rely upon the arbitrary accidents of linguistic 
history , the very notion of a ‘family’ group implies that we have brought 
together just this set of things and not others because, we assume, they are 
linked by significant and coherent, not just arbitrary, relations of resemblance. 

Furthermore, 

A better understanding of the nature of definition has now revealed that the 
inconveniences of too rigid defining are not peculiar to the domain of aesthe¬ 
tics. Even everyday terms are now understood to be definable in relation to 
an implicit concept of function (chair; mousetrap) or of type (mountain; 
ulcer) and it is recognized that definitions must be flexible and adapted to the. 
purpose in hand. 

Definition is a species of meaning. All cases of definitions are cases of mean¬ 
ing, but all cases of meaning are not cases of definitions. In a philosoplucal 
analysis, we look for the definition of a given analysandum (here, music). 
The aim of analysis in philosophy of music is to arrive at the definition of 
the fluid word ‘music’. The search for the definition starts with an analysis of 
meaning in the wide sense and ends with the definition, which is meaning in 
a narrow sense. The definition of a term states the entire connotation (essential 
intension, i.e., genus and differentia) of the terin. If we fail to hit the bull s eye. 
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we succeed in obtaining some criteria, or description of some nonessential as¬ 
pects of meaning of the analysandum. Description of nonessential aspect or a 
remote relation is called a metadescription. 

We are analysing the predicate ‘musical’ in order to hit upon and spell out 
the definition of ‘musical’ as distinguished from the many criteria and metades¬ 
criptions of music, which too are thrown up by such an analysis. The total result, 
however, is a sort of mapping out of the span of the predicate in the form of 
several theories of music. (This has been partially achieved in Ch. 2). 

By a theory of music, we mean a set of arguments baching a metadescription 
of music, that is to say, a description of nonmusical aspect of music (e.g., music 
is a predicate is a metadescription), a statement of criterion of inusic, i.e., the 
whole or a part of genus, proprium or differentia, or a definition of ‘music’ 
(‘musical’), i.e., statement of the entire connotation. The forms of the three 
kinds are respectively shown below (This will be further clarified in Ch. 2.); 

1. metadescription : M-sentence ....(x)(Gx->-Mx) 

2. criterion : C-sentence ....(x)(Cx—^->-Gx) 

3. definition : D-sentence (x)(Gx^->Dx) 

The definition of ‘music’ is one; but in trying to answer the question ‘What 
is music ?’, we get different views of music, because we approach the same 
question from different angles. These different views of music can be converted 
into different theories of music. If a particular riew of music is given in the 
form of any of these sentences, viz., M-sentence, C-sentence, or D-sentence 
(giving a metadescription, a criterion, or a definition, respectively), and is 
claimed to be the best view of music, then it can be said to be a theory of music; 
otherwise it just remains a view among many views of music. Sometimes the 
word ‘theory’ is regarded as synonymous with the word ‘view’. But by main¬ 
taining the aforesaid distinction between a view and a theory, we can make a 
very fundamental distinction between a fixational and nonfixational theory. 

In order to state the nonfixational view in the form of a D-sentence, we must 
show it to be the most coherent view in the sense of both inner and general 
coherence and also the most coherent view in the sense that it includes and super¬ 
sedes the positive points made by other theories, and exclude their negative 
points. The nonfixational and open theory of music recognizes all M-sentences, 
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C-sentences and incomplete D-sentences as such and then proposes a compre¬ 
hensive D-sentence. 

A complete theory of music adequate to the needs of description, 
interpretation and evaluation v^ould do five things. It would: (i) define ‘music’; 
(ii) suggest several metadescriptions of music around which arguments build 
up metatheories of music; (iii) define kinds of music as corollaries to the general 
definition of ‘music’; (iv) make these definitions applicable to particular 
instances of actual performance; and (v) provide applied semantics for criti¬ 
cisms of such instances. So the main aim of analysis is to define ‘music.’23 

Summing Up: The author has followed here a method of analysis, in which, 
among other things, 

1. the seven elements of music have been laid bare by means of phenomeno¬ 
logical analysis (Ch. 3); 

2. these elements have been logically reassembled or synthesized in the form of 
a definition (Ch. 4); 

3. gradation of music and gradation of theories of music have been achieved 
by means of logicophenomenological mapping of human life and experience 
(Ch. 6); 

4. the historical and comparative method (only between the Indian and the 
Western systems) are also drawn upon and dovetailed into the main 
method in the form of an ordinary linguistic analysis (at times used rather 
freely) in order to correlate terms in Sanskrit and Western textual tradi¬ 
tions (Ch I and Ch. 5); and 

5. The methods of linguistic analysis-cum-descriptive metaphysics have 
been used in presenting two spectra of metatheories and model theories 
of music (Ch. 2): an outline of this has already been drawn in this chapter 
as a part of the problem of diversity. 

Notes and References 

1. Deontologists identify O itself as R; teleologists keep the distinction between the two. 

2. cf. Carl Jung 

3. cf, Noam Chomsky 
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4. There is a joke about a performer and theoretician. He plays Carnatic music on the vecna but 
talks about Indian music before Western audience, about Western music before Indian audience, 
about North Indian music before South Indian audience, and about Carnatic music before North 
Indian audience. Dr. (Ms) Ranganayaki Iyengar, c.g., who is a performer of Carnatic music, 
has taught Western musicology at American Universities. 

5. Margavidhanasampada. Ganam dvividham. Margo desi ceti. Tatra prakrtavalambi ganain 
desi. Sanskrtavalambi tu ganam marga. (Dhrupad-o-Kheyaler Utpatti o Kramavikas, Utpala 
Goswami: p. \2). 

6. Sangita Ratnakara, 4.2-3. 

7. The textual traditions too may among themselves seem to vary from one epoch to another or 
one great author to another. But fortunately the divergences here are the least and these texts 
are the common heritage of both North and South India. Similarly the oral traditions, in the 
Hindustani sector especially, proliferated into many divergent gharana-s, which are fortunately 
again things of the past: since only a few of them are left, and even in these, the living repre¬ 
sentatives* peculiarities may be taken as individual styles and mannerisms instead of as reflections 
of the modes of their respective gharatia-s or schools, not to talk of the sastra models. In the 
Carnatic sector there seems to be a greater uniformity and homogeneity, but here too any diversity 
may be accounted for in terms of individual styles and regional ethnomusical traits as well as, 
or rather than, deviation from the Sanskrit texts. 

8. As a performing artiste I have had the unique experience of observing how the foreigners 
among my audience react ecstatically to my mystical renderings and indifferently to the mere¬ 
tricious music of popular level singers. For elaborate treatment of the division made here, 
vide Ch. 6. 

9. (A Hindi interjection expressing admiration and approval). 

10. When we perform or hear a music, that is a musical situation; when we talk about music, 
that is a musicological situation. 

11. ^ B. S. Sanyal: Ethics & Metaethics, pp. 35-36. 

12. cf. Harold Osborne: Aesthetics and History of Art. 

13. Wilbur Scott (Ed.): Five Approaches of Literary Criticism, Introduction. 

14. Dharmarthakamamoksanamidamevaikasadhanam. SR. 1.1.30 cd. 

15. cf. A. K. Coomarswamy: Transformation of Nature in Art. 

16. Masson & Patwardhan, Abhinavagupta: Santa Rasa, p. vii. 

17. The methodology of social sciences, especially of sociology, has a double rootage: it repre¬ 
sents the exercise of the independent critical rational judgement of the western philosophical 
kind combined with the Western bom scientific techniques of outside objective observation. 

18. cf ^alatacakrapratimam' : NS 28.7; BertalanfFy & Lazio; B. S. Sanyal: Culture: An 
Introduction. 

19. cf Virgil Aldrich: Philosophy of Art. 

20. ‘Intensional* for logical definition; ‘Intentional* for philosophical definition of ‘pheno¬ 
menology*. 

21. B. S. Sanyal, Logic: General & Analytic, pp. 40-45. 

22. Harold Osborne (ed.): Aesthetics, pp. 6-7. 

23. cf. F.E. Sparshott: Structure of Aesthetics. 
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A Metamusicological Question 

Musicology, i.e., theory and history of music, is talk about music. Metamusi- * 
cology is talk about musical theories, about musicology. So this is second order 
theorizing on music. As such it is an integral part of musicology, even as meta¬ 
philosophy is a part of philosophy, and metaethics, of ethics. 

In Chapter 1, as a part of the problem was mentioned the diversity of theo¬ 
ries of music. This was developed by means of an outline of two spectra of theo¬ 
ries: the one, a spectrum of metatheories; the other, of model theories. i There 
is no scope or need here for discussing the theories severally in details. The aim 
here is to arrive at some definition of‘music’ or ‘musical.’ The two sets of theo¬ 
ries, excluding some of them, may, therefore, be restructured and converted 
into arguments on the basis of this single aim. This would be helpful in arriving 
at the desired goal, in deciding the issue of definability. 

I. The Question of Definability 

We aim at the definition of ‘music’ or ^musical’ as a valueword. For the 
purpose of the present analysis, the definiendum whether in the noun form or 
the adjectival form or in the form of any other cognate word for that matter 
would still be treated as the same word and as a value-loaded word. 

Whether we choose to define ‘music’ or ‘musical’, both have the same inten¬ 
sion (connotation) and the same extension (denotation). We need not take 
‘music’ as referring solely to the extension (the class of individual musical acts 
or performances), or take ‘musical’ as referring solely to the intension (the class 
concept which ties a bundle of all qualities or characteristics of music whether 
relational or nonrelational). The two being cognates and we being concerned 
with their definition as a value-word, their difference in grammatical function 
or their variations in ethnolinguistic semiotics may be ignored. 

Neither need we take ‘music’ as a value-free empirical word, and ‘musical’ 
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as a value-loaded axiological one. By a value-loaded word, we mean it has a 
subjective (philosophical, reUgious, mystical) content; it stands for a subject- 
object relation, or a subject-subject relation, or for the sole subject. As such it 
includes and supersedes the use of it as a value-free word, which stands for an 
event, object, object-object relation; and when it is treated formal logically, 
it becomes a logical subject (i.e., subject of a logical predication); its logical 
character is then value neutral, i.e., neutral between its value-free (synthetic 
empirical, inductive) use and value-loaded (synthetic a priori, abductive) use. 

Since it is a value-word that is to be defined, the definition would have to be 
an axiological definition. (Axiology is that branch of philosophy which deals 
with value). An axiological definition being philosophical is more complex in 
structure and function than an empirical or a formal logical definition. As such 
it would include and supersede the other two kinds of definitions by satis¬ 
fying the conditions of these two simpler kinds and some additional condition. 

The most important empirical condition is that the definition show the genus 
and differentia of the objective kind. The main formal logical condition is that 
of a biconditional structure: this ensures logical objectivity and universality. 
The main additional axiological condition is that the definition show the subjec¬ 
tive elements as well (as the objective and besides of course be cast in the 
biconditional mould). As a result, the axiological would sublate the other two. 
The empirical definition and the formal logical definition would then be inte¬ 
grated into the axiological definition, and when expressed outside its structure 
would cease to be definition proper, would be empirical and formal logical 
criteria of music, in other words, would indicate only the empirical and formal 
logical conditions to be fulfilled by music to be so called. 

We attempt such a definition of it in Ch. 4. Before that we would have to 
answer the question whether the word as a value-word is definable at all. Two possi¬ 
ble answers readily arise. One answer is that it is indefinable: this may be called 
indejinism. The other answer would be that it is definable: this may be called 
dejinism. These are the two metatheories to be argued out in the present context. 

For a unitary view, however, the two answers can be converted into two sets 
of arguments: con-arguments and pro-arguments about the definability of the 
given value-word, that is to say, in regard to the best answer to the above 
question; and the best answer is: The value-word ‘music’ (‘musical’) is definable. 
This is a priori the best answer, first because we cannot a priori say without trying 
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hard enough that it is indefinable; and secondly because if we say a priori that 
it is indefinable it would be to say blindly that it is not possible to understand 
the nature of music. Taking the definist answer as our conclusion, we shall have 
to consider the set of indefmist arguments rolled into one as the con-argument 
and the stet of definist arguments rolled into one as the pro-argument. 

Both the sets of arguments may have to operate with the same data the spec¬ 
trum of metatheories that arise from the standpoint of philosophical semantics 
and the spectrum of model theories arising from the standpoint of musico- 
aesthetics. These would be considered in three broad sections: nihilistic, reduc¬ 
tionist and critical (alternatively analytic, empirical, a priori; logical, empirical, 
axiological). The exact division with subdivision of the two sets of theories 
adopted for the present purpose is shown in the form of a genealogical tree. 
The tree for indefinism branches off into the metatheoretic and the model theo¬ 
retic forms of indefinism. The metatheoretic branch is dichotomized into nihi¬ 
lism and reductionism (which is considered in four empirical forms). Likewise, 
the model theoretic is divided into two branches: endotelic (formalism) and 
ectotelic (teleologism). The ectotelic proliferates into three branches: naturalism, 
humanism, and idealism, each of which in its turn is considered in two variants. 
Each indefmist argument can be countered by a corresponding definist argu¬ 
ment. So the indefmist position is stated and countered: in order to arrive finally 
at the definist terminus. 

INDEFINISM 

Metatheoretic Critical model theoretic 


nihilism reductionism 


endotelic 
model: 
formalism 


ectotelic 
model: 
teleologism 


prelogical common- scientific naturalistic humanistic idealistic 

natural sensical logical 


(analytic) (synthetic empirical) 


realist romantic psycho- sociolo- moral mystic 
logical gical 


(Synthetic a priori) 
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2. The Con-Argtiment 

We would take the most important indefinist arguments and consider them 
in an order starting with the general one. We would at the first instance clearly 
State them and then try to refute them. The refutation would be an integral 
part of the pro-argument. 

The general argument for the indefinist position, that is, against the definist 
conclusion may be labelled as nihilism. This can be stated as follows: 

The word ^musicaV is indefinable since if is equivocal. 

This can be argued out thus: 

The word stands for a set of dissimilar things rather than a class of similar 
things. The acts or performances or their properties that we want to call music 
or musical are very different from one another. The musical acts make use 
of a number of different things such as sound, time, rhythm, motion, noise, 
silence, speech, musical instruments.. ..They aim at different targets: delight, 
self-expression, communication, reflecting reality, autonomous creation, en¬ 
tertainment, edification.. . .The acts are experienced in different ways: by way 
of bodily sensation, sense perception, perceptual conception, and so on; these 
are appraised for different reasons, e.g., for their properties such as perspicuity, 
poignancy, compactness, smoothness. Finally, ‘music’ has been defined vari¬ 
ously by different thinkers^: 

For Aristotle music is a direct imitation of moral feelings; for St. Augustine 
the art of perfected movement; music is the art of pleasing modulations, says 
Censorious; for John Cotton in the 17th Century, it was the fitting move¬ 
ment of voices. The philosopher Leibniz discovers hidden arithmetical pro¬ 
gressions in music, while the composer Rameau sees it quite simply as the 
science of sounds, a view confirmed in the 19th century by the great Combarieu, 
when he describes music as the art of thinking in sound. For Debussy music 
is a totality of dissolved powers. While Richard Strauss sees music as a trans¬ 
lation into sound of impressions and emotions, Stravinsky maintains that 
it is incapable of expressing anything at all. Moving away from the philo¬ 
sophers and musicians we come to Freud, who tells us that listening to music 
is an undifferentiated projection of an anal significance: so that some of our 
most sublime experiences rest on what might be described as the basest mani¬ 
festation of the human character. The depth psychologist Anton Enrenzweig 
contents himself with the statement that ‘music has become a symbolic Ian- 
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guage of the unconscious mind whose symbolism we shall never be able to 
fathom. 1 The view of music as symbolism has come strongly to the fore in 
our day, and the following passage may be cited as being especially typical 
of many American thinkers: ‘music is a symboHc, immediate and untrans¬ 
latable presentation to our comprehension and response. Its power resides 
ill its unique ability to dispense with portrayal, depiction and exegesis, to 
strike directly to the mind and the heart by symbolic articulation.’^ 

[1. A. Ehrenzweiiig: The Psychoanalysis of Artistic Vision & Hearing, RKP, London, 
1953, p. 164. 

2. H. Weinstock: Music as an Art, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1953, p. 14.] 

All these may yield many criteria and metadescriptions of music but never a 
definition of ‘music’: the definition needs a universally shared character by all 
musical acts and all kinds of music. 

By seeking a definition of the word, the indefmist would say, the definist 
assumes (unwarrantedly) that there must be any one property common to all 
the innumerable musical performances; he argues that to understand what 
music is, is to discover what the common property or relation to ourselves 
may be in all these performances which we call music or judge as musical. 

There is, however, no reason, the indefmist would argue, to suppose that 
there is any such common characteristic nonrelational or relational; on the 
contrary, there is good reason to suppose that there is none beyond the very 
fact that we call them music or musical. Furthermore, even if such a property 
were to be found, we should, it is argued, expect that it would turn out to be 
too trivial to be called essential or too simple to be even analysable, so that no 
definition would be possible.^ 

The Nihilistic Con-argument: Further backing of the con-argument is sought in 
generalizing indefinability for all value words, nay, even empirical words such 
as ‘game.’ No word is definable. Why, no word is even meaningful. ‘Don’t 
ask for tlie meaning of a word, ask for its use’: thus spake Wittgenstein the 
prophet of indefinism. In this extreme form, the argument may be called nihi¬ 
listic. This argument invokes the Wittgensteinian notion of family resemblance 
group, A collection of things each of which bears some resemblance to some 
other member of the group, but with no property common to all the members 
of the group, is called such a group. The musical acts and objects form such a 
group. To quote Wittgenstein: 
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I can think of no better expression to characterize these similarities than ‘family 
resemblances’, for the various resemblances between members of a family, 
build, features, colour of eyes, gait, temperament, etc., etc. Overlap and criss¬ 
cross in the same way—and I shall say games form a family .4 

To quote Moore on Wittgenstein ; 

Wittgenstein introduced lus whole discussion of aesthetics by dealing with 

one problem about the meaning of words. He illustrated this problem 

by the example of the word ‘game’ with regard to which he said both (i) 
that, even if there is something common to all games, it doesn’t follow that 
this is what we mean by calling a particular game a ‘game’, and (2) that 
the reason why we call so many different activities ‘games’ need not be that 
there is anything common to them all, but only that there is ‘a gradual transi¬ 
tion’ from one use to another, although there may be nothing in common 
between the two ends of the series. And he seemed to hold definitely that 
there is nothing in common in our different uses of the word ‘beautiful’,.... 
that, e.g., the beauty of a face is something different from the beauty of a 
chair or a flower or tlie binding of a book. 5 

A logical poshivist chela of his, Morris Weitz, out-Wittgensteins Wittgens¬ 
tein. Look into his metatheory of art. Weitz enumerates the many attempted 
“definitions” of art (e.g., art as imitation, as expression, as autonomous creation, 
as illusion, and so on) and concludes that traditional aesthetics rests on a mistake; 
it tries to seek a definifion in terms of one essence or another. To quote his own 
wordsfi; 

Art as the logic of the concept shows, has no set of necessary and sufficient 
properties, hence a theory of it is logically impossible and not merely factually 
difficult. 

Thus he holds that only by ostensive definition we recognize what is com¬ 
monly held to be a work of art and nothing more than this. So the niliilistic 
form of indefinism recommends ostensive definition, which is a kind of exten- 
sional practical definition, in place of definition proper, which is intensional, 
theoretical. 

Further backing of the con-argument is sought or found in contemporary 
practice. Most so-called avant garde music, for example, is anti-music; and anti¬ 
music is not nonmusic but a species of music. Side by side with the serious 
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experimentalists unfolding the meaning of music and extending its boundaries, 
there are those who indulge in anti-musical antics and reduce music to absurdity. 
This anti-music can be identified with silence, noise or a shift from musical 
sound to noise which is more noisy than nice and yet to be called music. 

In 1909, a group of young Italian artists and writers issued a ‘Futurist Manifesto’. 
A composer named Luigi Russolo experimented with noise making machines. 
In 1913 he gave a concert with fifteen instruments producing a variety of buzzing, 
whistling, gurgling and roaring sounds. He called the invention the art of noise. 
He argued: 

We must enlarge and enrich more and more the domain of musical sounds. 
Our sensibility requires it. In fact it can be noticed that all contemporary 
composers of genius tend to stress the most complex dissonances. Moving 
away from pure sound, they nearly reach noise-sound. This need and this 
tendency can be totally realized only through the joining and substituting of 
noises to and for musical sounds. 

If in new music, noise is one extreme, the other extreme is silence. John 
Cage, an avant garde composer, created a sensation with his ‘4 minutes and 33 
seconds’: on the stage, the pianist sat before a closed piano for exactly four 
minutes and thirty three seconds before a bewildered audience and then quietly 
left the stage. The only sounds audible were those that came floating from the 
hall and outside—sounds of shoes, programme books, doors, buses and birds. 

Nihilism in practice culminating in the form of silence may be backed by theory 
in ancient texts. The texts make a dichotomous division in two ways: i) struck, 
unstruck; (2) audible, inaudible. Thus obtain four kinds of sonic situation 
including the indivisible form of sound before emergence, which is unstruck 
and inaudible and which is a state of silence. Similarly, after emergence, the 
audible sound by perfection or acted realization, through the medium of music 
and speech, attains total individuation and merges into silence again. 

Actual techniques too show a tip of this metaphysical account of the music- 
silence relation. So-called polar opposites such as noise and silence can be said 
to be integral parts of music. The concept of 'dghdta is a cognate of noise as 
well as of resonance depending on perspicuity and poignancy of the effect. The 
concept of 'laya rests on rest (yisrdnti), which is silence. ‘Laya ’ is defined as 
the rest which is immediately consequent to action {kriydnantara visrdnti). 
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We find as interesthig reading in this matter by Gisele Brelef?: 

Sound is an event; by its coming it breaks an original silence, and it ends in 
final silence. ...Music is bom, develops, and realizes itself within silence: upon 
silence it traces out its moving arabesques, which give a form to silence, and 
yet do not abolish it. 

Too often the Westerner neglects to prepare himself to hear, whereas the 
Hindus and the Tibetans have long considered ‘the birth of sound’ as a reli¬ 
gious mystery into which the soul may not enter unworthily. ...But the 
birth of sound only exists for those who, respectful of that original silence 
from which music arises, feel the hidden springs of inwardness rise in them. ... 

Music is the daughter of silence. ...... it is in that absence of itself which is 

silence that music achieves its fulfilment. That is why sounds must fade away 
and die for the musical work to be born. 

All these opposites including polar opposites can be tied only by gradual 
transition’ of notions rather than by a single notion. 

The Reductionist Con-argument 

The empiricist reaction to the extreme form of con-argument has, however, 
been to proliferate into further forms of indefinism. These are offered as solutions 
to the problem of common property that unifies. Of the two common solu¬ 
tions that had been readily offered one is objectivist, the other subjectivist. 

The subjectivist solution has been to find the unifying factor in the feelings o f 
the perceiver. This naive subjectivist device also leaves us wondering why the 
feelings should be supposed to be the same when objects arousing them differ 
so widely. The objectivist solution was to offer a list of quasi-empirical properties 
by virtue of whose presence in the musical act musicality is ascribed to prima 
facie cases of musical acts, (vide Ch. 5 for a whole host of such properties) and 
then either to leave it an open or unanswerable question why the term should 
apply to all such cases. Moore’s intuitionism answers this question positively: 
the term applies to all such cases since we directly perceive the unique character¬ 
istic called ‘musical’. The rationalist answer is to construct a definition out of 
the musico-aesthetic predicates which are cognates of ‘musical’ or ‘beautiful. 
Here the question seems to remain open or unanswerable only to overly indefi- 
nist critics. 
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These wonderings have led diem to stop asking what music is, to stop trying 
to define ‘musical’, have further led them to look into the question how the term 
‘music’ is used. For, its characteristic use might not be as a descriptive label, but 
rather as, e.g., a term of approbation in certain contexts (Hare 1952) or as part 
of some social ritual (Macdonald 1950).8 

The indefmist meandering may then be traced in the many forms of reduc¬ 
tionist accounts of music. In each of these the predicate ‘musical’ is made univoc- 
ally meaningful but that does not mean it need not on the whole be called 
equivocally meaningless and hence indefinable; it still remains equivocal and 
undefined. For, while acquiring empirical meaningfuhiess, out of which is 
constructed some kind of a surrogate definition called definition-in-use, it re¬ 
mains still undefined, since these definitions-in-use capture a few mere metade¬ 
scriptions of music; tlie condition of biconditionality, which ensures universality 
or logical objectivity necessary for a definition, remains unfulfilled. A defini- 
tion-in-use is a distant cognate of a definition proper. 

We may consider here only four of these kinds: ‘This performance p is 
musical’ = df. The speaker of this sentence feels or wishes to call 

p musical 

= df. Tlie speaker of this sentence has a certain state of 
mind 

= df. The speaker finds p musical either in his personal 
capacity or as a member of his ethnomusical gregation 

= df. The musical character of p is directly perceived but 
is unanalysable. 

These four are respectively named as prescriptivism, naive subjectivism, 
relativism and intuitionism. Besides, they correspond to the first four stages of 
the phenomenological growth of experience. These can be said to be particular 
enunciation of the general ones of the same names in the metatheory of value 
itself. 

Prelogical Natural Reductionism: The speaker of the sentence, ‘This act is 
musical’, merely expresses his feeling and wish in response to a given musical act 
or performance. He says it in the indicative mood, ‘This act is musical’, using the 
word ‘musical’ as a descriptive predicate. But he might as well have used the 
word ‘sing’, ‘play on’, ‘encore’ or any other word which would have the same 
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emotive or optative function, and imperative or exclamatory structure, as any 
value-word has but would have like a value-word again no cognitive sense. 

The use of the indicative sentence may mislead one to think that it stands for 
an objective situation, that is to say, the predicate ‘musical* stands for an objective 
property. But it does not. The predicate is like an interjection and its 
elementary sentence is exclamatory or optative: 


This is musical = df. 

wdhl wdh\ 

= df. 

chuck, chuck 

= df 

encore! 

= df 

(tears rolling down the face) 

= df 

(clappings, any other bodily movement) 


Uttering the sentence, ‘this is musical’, is an illocutionary act i.e. a speech act 
directly expressing the immediate emotional impulses in response to the music. 
Sentences using the word and its cognates are uttered as prelogical natural surro¬ 
gates in place of certain would-be animal expression of sensations. The expres¬ 
sion of the prelogical natural feeling or wish is the unique value content of the 
value predicate or value judgement. So this is prelogical natural reduction of 
the musical act of S^ to the speech act of Sg. This is a metadescription, the indefi- 
nist would argue, not a definition, though the empiricist would mislead us by 
calling it a definition-in-use. 

Furthermore, the Sg concerned would wish other Sg-s to do similar speech 
acts in a concert. He would draw the implication that a music concert was good 
or artistic because of the 'wdh-wdh~s' or 'kyd^-khubs^ showered on the Sj. This 
theory of music is a corollary to the general metatheory of value of the same 
reductionist kind. The indefinist would call that too a nondefinition. And the 
definist would gladly agree with him; he would disagree if this metadescription 
is claimed to be the best surrogate of the definition, which is alleged to be out of 
bounds for our understanding. 

Commonsensical Reductionism: Here the con-argument tries to show that the 
predicate ‘musical* is indefinable since it stands for no independent objective 
property, but for a subjective one in the ordinary psychological sense, viz., a mental 
state. So to call a prima facie music piece musical is only to describe a listener’s 
state of mind. When some one says ‘this is musical*, he would not mean anything 
but a state of mind, which may or may not denote a characteristic of the sound 
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he hears, or which another listener may or may not have, or which may or i^^y 
not be the subjective or objective genus or differentia which an axiological 
definition would show. In consequence, the logical condition of biconditionality 
for a definition (which ensures definitional objectivity or universality) will not 
be fulfilled. 

This view of the matter is plainly naive subjectivist. It is naive because it is 
an ordinary form of subjectivism, subjectivism of commonsense psychology. 
It is subjectivism because we cannot know the truth value of two logically opposite 
judgements on the same piece of music performed. Generally, on this view, one 
cannot prove or disprove a value judgement. One can only judge by intro¬ 
spection and for one’s self This fits into and accounts for cases of persons dis¬ 
agreeing on value judgement on the basis of personal tastes, likes and dislikes, 
but this makes an admission on all hand of a judgement impossible in principle. 
So, the predicate ‘musical’ is psychologically meaningful but remains logically 
indefinable. To put it in the mould of a definition-in-use does not help. The 
definist will not mind agreeing with the indefinist again on this point, he would 
disagree if this is passed off as the best possible surrogate definition. 

Scicntijic Reductionisni .■ In nihilism we have had a natural scientific con-argumen t. 
There the indefinability could be argued on the basis of plurality of cosmological 
elements, such as sound, noise, silence conflicting with each other. Here we 
are having a social scientific version. The indefinability can now be argued 
on the basis of plurality of sociological elements in the total musical 
situation. 

The predicate ‘musical’, as the con-argument proposes, is indefinable logically 
speaking: it is only sociologically meaningful and ethnomusically definable. 
Its meaning varies from culture to culture. Musico-aesthetic terms reflect different 
realities or communicate different truths, express different feelings in different 
cultures, societies, nations, regions or social classes, or historical epochs. This 
may be called ethnomusical relativism, a corollary of cultural relativism. 

As it analyses music or musicality or musical values under such social contexts, 
ethnomusical relativism encourages model theoretic approaches of a sociologically 
cognitive or critical study of music. Musico-aesthetic expressions becorne 
meaningful only by representing the sociological factors that arc involved in 
musical situations of a cultural community. It impUes that for any given society, 
this prevailing musical vocabulary is univocal and absolute for them. 
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This relativistic con-argument would say that ‘musical’ cannot be universally 
defined, because its meaning fluctuates from culture to culture, from one sect 
to another. So all these interpretations or accounts of music go to make the 
final meanings of music and about musicians. As a result, the predicate remains 
equivocal; it can be made univocal and absolute for a voluntarily federating set 
of cultures; but it cannot be made univocal by a set of philosophical elite operat¬ 
ing on the glol^al level and offering a logical definition of the predicate Again, 
the defmist would demur but reject this as the best possible view of the matter. 

Formal Logical Reductionism: The term ‘musical’ is logically meaningful in the 
sense that it is univocal, and also in the sense that it has got proper intension and 
extension. But it is either not a predicate (i.e., it is an individual expression 
standing for a particular musical act taken as an organic unity and ostensively 
defined, so that with numerical subscripts affixed, it would function as a logically 
proper name) or it is a predicate but stands for such a simple intension and such 
a simple extension that it cannot be analysed and hence cannot be defined. So 
the predicate can be said to be logically meaningful but indefinable. Its intension 
is so simple that it cannot be analysed and its extension is so homogeneous 
that it can only be experienced and ostensively defined. It cannot be logically 
defined. Only a predicate standing for a complex system of attributes is 
logically definable. 

The predicate ‘musical’ or any of its cognates stands for some objective pro¬ 
perty or properties; we apply the predicates as adjectives to objects of musi- 
coaesthetic judgements such as musical performances or musicians because they 
have those peculiar properties. Intuitionists, as the logical indefinists are called, 
accept the existence of these objective properties but they accept them as simple 
atomic elementary facts. For them, to say ‘This sound is musical’ or ‘This song 
is beautiful’ is like saying ‘This tree is green’ or ‘This book is brown’. 

The intuitionist takes the empirical or outer mind {manas) as a sixth sense 
(here, the aesthetic sense) and justifies aesthetic perception in isomorphism with 
ordinary sense perception—with the immediacy, variability, liability to errors 
and to correction by comparison and rational thinking (even as naive subjecti¬ 
vism makes the point that an aesthetic statement making an assertion about feeling 
or attitude in the speaker’s mind is verifiable by plain introspection). So this is 
a kind of indefinism and indefinism of the reductionist kind. 

The definist, however, would recommend an axiomatization, in which the 
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primitive words and sentences and definitions are arrived at by a long 
and sustained analysis and comparison of the abductive, i.e., philosophical 
logical, kind. 

The Critical Con-arpument 

We would now consider the second set of theories. These try to define ‘music’ 
but succeed only in describing or explaining some aspect of the total musical 
situation or the other. These are model theories. And these have been suggested 
by philosophers of art and held by artists and aesthetes and critics down 
the ages. But the indefinist will not call them definitions, since partial des¬ 
criptions give only criteria but don’t fulfil the condition of biconditionality 
required for a definition. Many contemporary philosophers including quite 
a few analysts (c.g., Morris W^eitz) have called these the results of a mistaken 
pursuit of the essence and then have recommended absolute indefinism on 
the basis of the discovery of multiplicity of essences. 

We present these theories of art as theories of music. They are classical 
theories and quite well known. In Ch. i, we have already noted two 
metatheories which arise from the viewpoint of axiology, that is, the theory of 
value. One is deontologism, the other teleologism. Teleologism in the present 
context would mean that a musical value-predicate (i.e., musical, and other 
musico-aesthetic predicates) can be defined only in terms of general value predic¬ 
ates, here, ‘beautiful’ and ‘artistic’, whereas the converse is not true or possible. 
Deontologism rejects this. It says that a musical value predicate cannot be defined 
in terms of a general value predicate such as beautiful whereas the converse is 
possible, e.g., ‘beauty’ can be defined in terms of two musical predicates such 
as ‘perspicuity’ and ‘poignancy’. Model theoreticians who have tilted to one 
or the other have, however, succeeded in setting up criteria: none of them has 
succeeded in defining ‘art’. 

The deontological or endotelic metatheory of music would recommend the 
defining of ‘music’ in terms of its non-relational characteristics. This leads to 
a formalistic criteriology. Any art act or art object is an autonomous creation 
and can be said to be functionless in the sense it is inexplicably pursued as an 
end in itself. A musical performance is an organic unity and exists for itself: 
music is for music’s sake. 

Teleological or ectotelic metatheory would recommend the defining of 
‘music’ in terms of its relational characteristics in relation to R and S. This leads 
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to naturalistic and humanistic criteriologies. Music, as all art, is either a reflection 
of natural reality (actual, imagined, or ideal) or an instrument of human purpose 
(of expression and communication, of vicarious expansion of experience, or of 
education, edification, or indoctrination, of criticism of life). None of these, 
however, would qualify to be an adequate definiens, i.e., defining characteristic 
of art: the definist would argue. Before we join issue with the indefinist in the 
next section on the pro-argument, we would present the different views. Let 
us draw a genealogical tree: 


relational: (teleologism) 

I I “I 

naturalism humanism idealism 

I I - I 

) - 1 

realism romanticism psychologism Sociologism Moralism Mysticism 
0->Nature 0->Society 0->God 


non-relationai: 
(deontologism) 


formalism 


O- >o 


O->R 


(O^R) 
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Formalistic Account of Music: Here we present the formalistic or endotelic 
view of music in a brief and pointed manner. Here ‘O’ stands for O and O is 
identified as R. The view is also called ‘music for music’s sake’, a special 
version of ‘art for art’s sake’. 

(1) Everything is what it is. A musical act is what it is by itself and in itself. 
It is an autonomous creation. It has its nonrelational characteristics. These 
make its essence and therefore qualify as the defining characteristics of 
music. 

(2) It need not be taken in relation to reality, as a reflection of reality — whether 
actual, imagined or ideal. It is itself a bit of reality, a kind of fact, viz., 
musical act. 

(3) It need not be considered in relation to its creator the artist(e). Its meaning 
(significance, value, purpose, use) is to be found in itself and not to be 
sought in the intention (purpose, commitment, psyche, social milieu,...) 
of the artiste. 

(4) The musical act need not be taken in relation to the listener, that is to say, 
the listener’s likes and dislikes, tastes, aesthetic or moral sensibility, his 
system of values, or any other kind of predilections. The listener either 
prehends the aesthetic object in the act of music or misses it. (For analysis 
of‘prebends’, vide Ch 3 and sec. 6). 

(5) The act need not be critically evaluated by any of the approaches of the 
critic-moral, psychological, sociological, archetypal, or even formal, 
although the formal approach would be the most agreeable if the listener 
wants to articulate critically his aesthetic reaction. His criticism will not, 
however, detract from the absolute value of the act. 

(6) The musical act is an organic unity (not an aggregate, dependent unity 
interdependent unity, not even a systematic unity of its parts and aspects). 

(6.1) The musical act is to be viewed as an organic unity; or else, the 
aesthetic object would be missed, will not be prehended at all. 

(6.2) If viewed as a systematic unity, it would be seen as a subsystem of a 
larger system and its unique character would-vanish. (In a systematic 
unity, parts and the whole are partly dependent on and partly in¬ 
dependent of one another, whereas in an organic unity parts are 
completely dependent on the whole). 

(6.3) To consider a musical performance as an organic unity is (i) to lay 
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stress on the independence of the whole, and the dependence of the 
parts on the whole, and (ii) to ignore the independence of the parts 
and the dependence of the whole (both on its parts and on the other 
bigger whole, which is the total situation of musical activity and 
aesthetic experience). 

(7) To consider the performance as an organic unity is also to see it as analogous 
to a natural phenomenon such as playful activity, a dream, or an 
illusion .9 

Naturalistic Account of Music: The descriptive, explanatory or criteriological 
account of music in relation to nature or natural reality (R) may be called natura¬ 
lism. A similar account in relation to man or social reality, i.e., to the maker 
of music in action, feeling and understanding (S^, Sg, S3) may be called humanism; 
and that in relation to God or spiritual reality may be called idealism. We shall 
consider only two forms of each, viz., realism and romanticism for naturalism; 
psychologism and sociologism under humanism; and moralism and mysticism 
in the idealistic account of music. These are quite well known theories and 
commonly held by critics and artistes. 

Naturalism in art has branched off into two popular movements: realism, 
which tries to understand music as reflection of actual reality, and romanticism, 
which tries to make music as a reflection of imagined reality. Idealism, which 
would make music as a reflection of ideal reality, is considered separately. All 
these descriptions are passed off as definitions; but it is obvious these are descrip¬ 
tions of aspects of the total musical situation, which makes a systematic unity. 
In the two brief accounts that follow, we have summed up and paraphrased, 
Osborne. 

Realistic: 

(i) It considers a work of art as transparent. The art-act is an imitation, replica 
or reflection of some part or aspect of the actual world which it represents. 
The tones, for example, are supposed to have been picked from sounds 
made by subhuman creatures. 

(3) When the naturalists devised the ideal proportions for the human voice 
in the form of tones, these were drawn upon vital sounds produced by 
animal life of diverse kinds as the ideal proportions for the living sounds, 
c.g., the fifth note is taken from the cuckoo. The singer’s job was to 
produce an image of such a sound in vocal timbres. For instrumental 
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timbres, sounds produced by non-living things of nature were also drawn 
upon. But it was recommended for each to imitate sounds of the com¬ 
plementary region. 

(3) Just as poetry and painting are conceived by realistic naturalists as two 
different means of presenting a slice of reality in convincing imitation, so 
is music a convincing imitation of natural sounds. The theme of the singer’s 
or the player’s skill in producing a real life semblance persisted down the 
ages. 

(4) This had led to a type of descriptive criticism which gives an account in 
words not of the music but of the thing, scene or incident which the music 
represents. Realism thus deflects our attention from the music towards 
the subject represented by it. We do not hear a beautiful song but a beauti¬ 
ful sound skilfully imitated or the signs of emotional experience presented, 
or a scene or event beautifully represented. 

(5) There has been a retreat from likeness or denaturing of music in this century, 
especially in the new music of the West; this may be interpreted as an 
escape from the tradition of realism towards an older conception of music. 
But this revolt from naturalism has left us with new questions and 
puzzles about the connection of music with the reality of the world about 
us and in us. 

Romantic: 

(1) Realistic naturalism requires mimesis or imitation of nature to be not only 
vivid and convincing but also correct, like a mirror reflection (for sights), 
like an echo (for sounds). Romantic naturalism, however, would permit 
some deviation and distortion through imagination, though as naturalism, 
it still requires the fulfilment of the general conditions of vividness or 
convincingness. 

(2) Singers and players of this school have been men with a lively imagination. 
They observe and reproduce the heterogenous manifold of natural sounds 
which are commonplace, low and vulgar, ugly and grotesque as also 
those which are haughty and elevated, grand and poignant. 

(3) Romantic naturalism is to be distinguished from romanticism which is 
quite often identified with romantic humanism also called theories of 
music as expression and communication. 

Humanistic Account of Music: Under this head we look into psychological and 
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sociological explanation of art in general and music in particular. This explana¬ 
tion tries to understand music in relation to human reality, that is, the maker 
of music in action, feeling and understanding (S^, Sg, S3). The two together 
view music and all art as criticism of life. In the two brief accounts that follow 
we have paraphrased Wilbur Scott. 

Psychological : 

In psychologism, art is seen as a negative criticism of life. The musician or 
performer may strike this attitude. Modern art in general and new music in 
particular has dabbled or indulged in such criticism. The music maker niay also 
strike this attitude and criticise life in terms of man’s bondage: (i) to his libidinous 
compulsions, to the unconscious (Freud), (2) to inferiority complex (A.dler), 
(3) to collective unconscious (Jung), (4) to wayward dispositions [marioutkdra). 
This bondage erodes virtues and virtuosities, values and qualities of life. This 
erosion could, however, be exposed as unhealthy repressions of the Id {kdma 
and other ripti-s) rather than as flowering of divinity. This attitude is thus pitted 
against the moral approach. 

By this approach, the critics seek a psychological explanation of the creative 
process, the lives of artistes, and the fictitious subject-matter in music. The 
application of psychological knowledge to art can generate several kinds of 
illumination: (i) it provides a more precise language with which to describe 
the creative process (cf, I A Richards); (ii) it can apply to the study of the lives of 
artistes as a means of understanding their art; eritics-in-relation to artistes-and- 
art function as psycho-analysts do in relation to patients and dreams, (cf., Wilson s 
‘The World and the Bow’); (iii) it can be used to explain fictitious subject- 
matters in music and other arts. It exposes the collective unconscious of the 
ethnic gregation. 

This approach oversimplifies. It offers scientific genetic explanation instead 
of evaluation of art-work. This may sometimes be alright for a critic but it does 
not help in defining art or music. It sees only the seamy side of life and can 
be called a kind of cynicism (in the name of science) which, as a cult, may result 
in further dehumanization of man and music. 

Sociological : 

Like any other art, music too is the reflection of social reality. Analysis or 
an understanding of the relationship between music and society may organize 
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and deepen one’s aesthetic response to musical act. 

Music is not created in a vacuum. It is the work, not simply of a person, but 
of an artiste, the maker of music, fixed in time and space. He answers to a com¬ 
munity of which he is an important, since articulate, part. He uses his art as 
an instrument for communicating some message, at any rate some feeling- 
content to his listeners. Music thus subserves some social purpose. 

The sociological critic, therefore, is interested in understanding the social 
milieu and the extent to which, and the manner in which, the artiste responds 
to it. 

According to classical sociologism, propounded by European thinkers such 
as Vico, Herder and Taine, art is the consequence of the moment, the race, and the 
milieu. Later on, Marx and Engels introduced a fourth factor, the methods of 
production. Thus developed a special kind of sociologism, viz., marxist criticism. 
Among the contemporary thinkers, Adorno, who was himself a performer, 
accounts for avant garde music in neomarxist idioms. He has tried to justify 
music of dissonance as an expression of truth about present day social reality. 
Its inharmonious and noisy character agrees with the modern society with 
polluted environs and alienated humans, alienated from quality of life. 

The tendency to associate art and social values is natural, perhaps intrinsic, 
to the realistic movement everywhere and in all ages. But the marxist critics 
substituted social or political theory for the term ‘society’. The touclxstone 
seemed clearly defined, viz., dialectical materialism; the method of application 
seemed dogmatically sure; how does the work contribute to the cause of 
truth? Consequently, the judgements could be made with an old testament force 
of conviction. 

So art and its creators were sorted out as with or against the truth. The single- 
minded critic, strengthened by the mood of faith, the sense of revelation, 
demanded that musicians share his creed and that art show its validity. 

Non-communist new music is characterised by novelty, i.e., newness in form 
or in content; romanticism (of the recent past) is characterised by the supremacy 
of the artiste over art-work, listeners, and other elements of the art situation. The 
meeting ground of the two is freedom: freedom of creativity. There is a con¬ 
tinuity of the ideological and historical line between romanticism and avant- 
gardism. 
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Classicists (mostly naturalists) attack the avant garde as an extreme case of the 
disease of romanticism. Favourable critics, however, feel that romanticism not 
only survived decadence and symbolism but remained one of the major factors 
in avant-garde art—music and culture. (Rimbaud, for example, takes into account 
the parental bond between romanticism and the ideal of new art, viz., novelty). 

Yet it remains true that to affirm the existence of continuity between roman¬ 
ticism and avant-gardism is characteristic of— 

(i) indifferent public .. traditional 

(ii) academic public .. hostile 

(iii) mild followers .. antagonist 

Avant-gardists had their own good reason for refuting the hypothesis- 
enough to recall their opposition to the principle of spiritual and cultural inherit¬ 
ance (past, precedent, tradition). Romantic music conquered the people who 
had never been able to stomach the old classical music, whereas the new and 
romantic music has become just as hard for them to stomach. 

The public for classical music was the aristocracy. The public for new music 
(for social and poUtical rather than aesthetic reasons) was an advanced wing in the 
petit-bourgeoisie. To sum up, the cult of novelty and even of the strange, 
which is the basis o(avant-garde arts’ substantial and not accidental popularity was 
an exquisitely romantic phenomenon even before it became typically avant- 
garde. 

To show the weakness of the sociological criticism of music, we would like to 
quote Osborne: 

The Achilles’ heel of sociological (as well as moral) criticism lies in the area 

of judgement—the narrowing temptation to praise or condemn a piece accord¬ 
ing to the extent to which its social or moral implications are congruent with 

its convictions of the critic. 

The relation between music and society are reciprocal. Music is not only the 
effect of social causes; it is also the cause of social effects. Furthermore, all music 
may not be relatable to social reality; some seek to go beyond to mystical reality. 
Social reality does not exhaust human reality. The ultimate reality is to be 
arrived at in mystical experience. As long as music maintains its bonds with 
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society and that cannot but be for ever, the sociological approach, with or 
without the persuasion of a particular theory, will continue to be a force in 
criticism. This is what the best critics must do: 

Place the musical act in the social atmosphere, and define that relationship. 

If too narrow an evaluation follows, this is likely to reveal the moral position 

of the critic, as much as the intrinsic merit of the work. 

Idealistic Account of Music: 

(1) In the perfectionist model, music would reflect reality at its best and most 
attractive. It tries to improve upon or perfect nature by eliminating the 
inevitable imperfection of individual voices and by putting only the best 
features from different living and nonliving sounds together in the musical 
act. Besides, it recommends yogic and tantric exercise to extend the 
boundary and range of our vocal system. SR, for example, has discussed 
the issue of music in relation to six psycho-physical centres (^afcakra) 
in the astral body of man so that music be realized as power to the artiste, lo 

(2) Since the course of hathayoga is unpredictable, proponents of normative 
idealism recommend that musicians must select and construct but they must 
do so in accordance with the law of possibility and necessity, the laws 
which are embedded in eternal nature but which are not fully exemplified 
in the chaotic world of particular things and events. We have noted 
that the tones have in fact been lifted from natural sounds calls of birds 
and beasts that fulfilled the human criteria of beauty such as perspicuity, 
compactness, resonance, and poignancy. We have to improve upon, and 
so we have to select and not magnify, the prototype. It shall be within 
the natural (normal) laws. It must have individuality (systematic unity) 
and this criterion involves the use of what is not the best. 

(3) The maker of music may improve on the world of actuality and he does 
so in virtue of a mental act or a composed sound-image derived from sense 
experience but more perfect than any indivdiual sound or voice which has 
been actually heard. The artiste may have an intuitive vision of ultimate 
reality, the universals (or the ideas in the Platonic sense) and imitated 
this reality in his work. In dhrupad didp, e.g., we do have to execute such 
oceanic or Himalayan perception of music: the result is an individuation 
of ultimate reality. 

(4) In NS, similar higher naturalistic, i.e., idealistic account has been given 
in terms of action (karma) and feeling (bhdva) representing the whole 
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gamut of experience and life {loka). The artistic action is threefold: re¬ 
creating {anukarana), reviewing {anudarsana), and restating (anukirtana). 

Moral: 

For great art including music, moralism is a must. Poetic justice {yato dhar- 
mastato jayah) is always aesthetically satisfactory. This has the longest tradition 
both in our country and in the West. The importance of art (including music) 
lies not merely in its way of saying but also in what it says. Formalists would 
notice the ‘how’ of an artiste’s meaning while moral critics have attended to 
the ‘what’ of it. 

The moralist’s interest in music is not total: he is concerned with the moral 
functions of music as criticism of life, as means to edification. To him the study 
of the technique of music is a study of means for making musicy whereas he is 
concerned with it as a means to edify: this edification is one of the ends of art. 
He is concerned with man, and hence with music as it affects man, with music 
as it takes place in human forms of ideas and attitudes. 

Man is a rational animal, naturally moral and socially possessing moral stan¬ 
dards. Yet he stands as a free being prone to ‘animalistic urges or egocentric 
yawps.’ But he is also responsible to place these dispositions under the control 
of reason. Freedom is thus not only liberation from circumstances of constraints 
but subjection to inner law. So the watchwords of moralism are order, restraint, 
discipline. 

It is difficult for moral critics to make headway in a time of skepticism and 
permissiveness towards traditional values and of self-expressive experiments in 
the many arts. They are for a while overshadowed by the debunkers, icono¬ 
clasts and experimentors who are having their day; but the moral critics are 
always given careful attention. 

In practice, they tend to oppose two tendencies in art: naturalism, with its 
debased view of man, denying him free will and responsibility, and romanticism, 
with the excessive cultivation of the ego and sympathy with comparatively 
unrestrained expression. These tendencies include much of the contemporary 
music, so that to some opponents, the moralists seem reactionary in taste, while 
their strong sense of morality leads to a charge of ethical hyperorthodoxy 
{pon^dpantha). Yet they mainly try to unite moral earnestness with aesthetic 
sensitivity. 
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The moral approach to music or to all art is too basic to human interests to 
be ignored as extrinsic. Even among some of the formalistic critics, the moral 
view is retained. ‘The greatness of art cannot be determined solely by artistic 
standards/ (T S Eliot) 

Mystical : 

Idealism culminates in mysticism. Mystical music is music in great depth. The 
idealization here is the result of some kind of meditation, i.e., intensive use of 
creative imagination as well as spontaneous imagination. The maxim here is: 
dhyatua kurydt: meditate and then execute. 

Abhinavagupta’s account of aesthetic experience in mystical terms is so very 
apt that we quote it: 

(1) Watching a play or hearing a song for the sensitive {sahrdaya) audience 
entails a loss of the sense of present time and space. All wordly conside¬ 
rations for the time being cease. 

(2) Since we are not indifferent {tafastha) to what is taking place, our involve¬ 
ment must be of a different variety than we normally experience. We 
are not directly and personally involved; so the usual medley of desires 
and anxieties dissolve. Our hearts respond sympathetically {hrdaya- 
samvada) but not selfishly. 

(3) Finally, the response becomes total and all engrossing and we identify 
with the situation depicted (tanmayibhciuana). The ego is transcended and 
for the duration of the aesthetic experience, the normal waking I is 
suspended. 

(4) Once this actually happens, we suddenly find that our responses are not 
like anything we have hitherto experienced, for now the hard knot of 
‘selfness’ has been untied, we find ourselves in an unprecedented state 
of mental and emotional calm. 

(5) The purity of our emotion and the intensity of it take us to a higher level 
of pleasure than we could know before; we experience sheer undifferen¬ 
tiated bliss [anandaikaghand), for we have come into direct contact with 
the deepest recesses of our own unconscious where the memory of a pri¬ 
meval unity between man and the universe is still strong. 

(6) Inadvertently, says AG, we have arrived at the same inner terrain as that 
occupied by the mystic, though our aim was very different from his. 
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Such an experience cannot but make us impatient with the ordinary tur¬ 
moil of emotions that is our inner life, and we feel like searching out 
now these experiences on a more permanent basis. 

We may now sum up the con-argument. In pursuit of the definition of‘music 
philosophers and critics have described different aspects of the total musical 
situation. We have looked into some cases of metadescription and some cases 
of critical description as well as the denial of the possibility of definition alto¬ 
gether. None of these could be said to have delivered a definition of ‘music’ 
or ‘musical.’ 

But from tlus it does not follow that ‘music’ is indefinable. The indefinist 
would of course insist that this is the best we can hope to have in place of 
definition, which is unattainable. The definist begs to disagree. 

3. The Pro-argument 

We would develop the pro-argument in two parts. In the first part, we 
would try to refute the con-argument in all its three variants: nihilistic, reduc¬ 
tionist, critical. While agreeing that no common simple and single property 
MUSICAL exists, that a metadescription or a criteriological description is no 
definition, the definist sees in it no reason to call ‘musical’ indefinable. 

In the second part we would defend the possibility of defining ‘music’ or 
‘musical’ by clarifying an adequate notion of definition, adequate in the sense 
that it corrects the indefinist’s discarded notion of it, it sublates the indefinist’s 
various attempts to set up surrogate definitions. The definist accepts these sur¬ 
rogates as what they are. These are anti-definitions. While accepting them as 
what they are, the definist refrains from calling them the best possible substi¬ 
tutes available for an allegedly nonavailable definition. 

Countering the Con-argument: In order to counter the general farm of the con- 
argument, I would clarify the notion of equivocation. To argue that ‘musical 
is idefinable because it is equivocal (that is to say, no common simple and single 
property musical exists) is the result of mistaking different criteria (or criterio¬ 
logical descriptions) and metadescriptions of the musical as equivocation nulli¬ 
fying definition. Criteria are many, descriptions are many, explanations are 
many, definition is one: the many indefinitions can easily be reconciled in a 
definition that is a systematic unity. 
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Let us look into the nature of equivocal words. Take, for example, two 
pedagogic arguments: 

(1) Light is necessary for reading music. Feathers are light. So, feathers are 
necessary for reading music. 

(2) My knowledge of musicology is sound. Sound travels at the rate of 18 
miles per minute. Therefore my knowledge of musicology travels at 
the rate of 18 miles per minute. 

In the first example, has the word ‘light’ been used equivocally at all ? The first 
word ‘light’ is different from the second word ‘light’. This is a case of generic 
difference {tadanyatvam) and not a case of contradiction One is studied 

jjj'tlie section of physics called Light or Optics; the other, in the ^section called 
Mechanics. Likewise, in the second example, the words ‘sound’ and ‘sound’ 
have the same spelling and the same sound but they have different meanings, 
again different in the sense of genetically different. The first word ‘sound’ means 
‘good’; the second, sound the physical phenomenon. 

Now if we take the different definitions of ‘music’, they do not contradict 
one another. They state different metadescriptions and descriptions including 
criteria; these reveal different aspects of music, or spell out different condi¬ 
tions to be fulfilled by a performance to be called music or musical. The sug¬ 
gested definiens are not synonymous with one another; they are not synonyms 
of ‘music’ or ‘musical.’ 

The extreme possible opposition among them is of the kind of generic diff¬ 
erence and not of self-contradiction; so that equivocation will not imply that a 
definition is impossible: the definition being a systematic unity of genus and 
differentia, diverse properties could be fitted into it. So we can agree with the 
indefinist that these are not definitions but we disagree with him on this being 
a reason for calling music indefinable. From the fact that each of these fails to 
be a definition it does not follow that a definition of ‘music is impossible. So, 
the argument to call it indefinable on the basis of the alleged logical equivoca¬ 
tion is groundless. 

The nihilistic version of the con-argument is a many-tiered argument. It begins 
with a mild assertion and then driven by a monoideistic compulsion flourishes 
an extremist manifesto: 

(i) ‘musical’ is indefinable, since no value word is definable 
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(2) even empirical words are indefinable 

(3) no definition of a word is possible 

(4) ‘Don’t ask for the meaning of a word, ask for its use.’ 

‘Use’ may be defined as practical meaning; and ‘meaning’, as theoretical use. 
This argument is trying to establish extensional definition of the kind of osten- 
sive definition as the best possible answer to our main question. The musical 
act in a given context is an easily identifiable event or object. Individual expres¬ 
sions are often defined this way. So, the word ‘music’ or ‘musical’ is treated 
here—not as a predicate but as a proper name. Performers and critics often 
refer to compositions as individuals, e.g. Beethoven’s fifth symphony. Cage’s 
4’33”, Jayadeva’s ^dasavatarastotra, Tagore’s ‘Aji vasanta, _ 

V 

Tltis argument also tries to whittle away the very notion of theoretical, i.e., 
intensional definition itself, to which a predicate is usually amenable. This is 
dramatically sought to be achieved by means of two primitive notions: one is 
‘gradual transition’; the other, ‘family resemblance.’ It is alright for this theory 
if these two expressions have not been defined; for, they could be said to be 
instances of indefinism; but they are not only not defined, the fact is ignored 
that they too would be equivocal or subject to gradual transition in a family 
resemblance group and we will not know in which of the many uses of theirs 
they are being used in the present case against the definability of ‘definition’ 
or of ‘music’. 

Or else each of these two words is used in a univocal sense (say, given by the 
lexical definition of it). In that case, while destroying the univocity of the word 
‘definition’, the indefinist refrains from doing so in the case of his two pet 
concepts. So, unless he shuns single standard, he cannot take an exception to the 
sense in which a definist is alleged to use it, that is, in the univocal sense 
of a common property shared by the members of a class denoted by the 
definiendum (the word to be defined). 

Is this really the definist’s notion of a definition ? In the nihilist con-argument, 
however, the indefinist is opposing this common property notion of &e defi¬ 
nition. In this sense of a definition, he says, no word is definable. Not only 
the value predicates but also the value free, i.e., empirical ones are impossible 
to define. Here we detect the element of monoideistic urge: the philosopher 
is carried away by a passionate feeling for a single destructive idea. 
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The classical view of definition clearly accepts the common property notion 
(vide pages 63-66); but the property need not be a single property, and 
simple, i.e., unanalysable to boot. It is a complex one, i.e., a combination of 
more than one property, at least two—the genus and the differentia, and neither 
need be simple, i.e., unanalysable. 

Another weakness in this type of argument lies in the recommendation 
even if a common property were to be found or were found, wc should call 
it trivial: (the word ‘trivial’ has not been explicated) there is no reason why we 
should. And there is no reason why if such a common property were found it 
would turn out to be trivial. 

Take the lexical definition of the word ‘music’: ‘combination of sounds with 
a view to beauty of form and expression of emotions’ (COD). This is not trivial, 
if this can demarcate music from painting or architecture, for example. And it 
can certainly do that. It is not trivial again, if it helps in grading music; and 
it does help in grading good music from bad. 

It is true that some music verges on anti-music: but is anti-music nonmusic ? 
On analysis we find anti-music is a species of Music, may be in some cases bad 
music, in some cases again absurd music, and so on. Music and nonmusic 
ate contradictories; ‘music and anti-music are contraries, sub-contraries,.. .. 
And then there can be good music and bad music, beautiful music and un- 
beautiful music. And in order that both the kinds be called music, it is necessary 
to bring them under a common notion of music, however trivial that common 
notion may appear to some thinkers. But on this reasoning trivial too is to 
have a common property which is trivial, in which case it will not apply to other 
cases including diose of‘music’, ‘definition , and so on. At the worst, therefore, 
we can say that like ‘cricket equipment’ unifying a set of dissimilar things, 
‘music’ too can unify an open set of musical acts. 

The definition does not give a simple or single property but a common, i.e., 
shared set, cluster or unity of properties. It becomes a single and rimple notion, 
if we eliminate from the cluster all obviouriy ncnmusical properties, leaving 
one constituent which is a simple single unanalysable notion, or if this too is 
not to be found, a component or combining element emerges as the defining 
element, and tliis becomes a common ‘property.’ 

Another weakness behind this indefmism is the empiricist theory of mean- 
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ing, which would try to shun liigher order properties of qualititative degrees 
(this theory casts its shadow on the first con-argument but becomes explicit 
in the reductionist or second argument, which is to follow). This tilt towards 
the ontology of the concrete and particular, viz., ‘to be is to be the value of a 
variable’ as against the abstract and universal, viz., ‘to be is to bean individuation 
of the absolute, i.e., ultimate reality’ seems unwarranted. The Wittgensteinian 
rejection of definitions is of a piece with Lockean rejection of innate ideas and 
Berkeleyan rejection of abstract ideas. 

In the reductionist con-argument, we see the implications of tliis dogmatic 
empiricism: 

(1) The predicate ‘musical’ is indefinable, since it is a value-woid. 

(2) All value-predicates are indefinable,since they have no empirically 
observable referends except in parts or aspects. 

(3) They can, however, be conventionally used (as terms of approbation or 
social ritual), since they can be regarded as quasi-empirical predicates by 
virtue of their empirically observable aspects or elements. 

(4) Some definitions-in-use and some criteria can be set up in empirical terms 
as the rules of grammar for using them. 

(5) The predicate ‘musical’ can thus be said to be empirically meaningful and 
usable in ordinary language while it remains indefinable as a value-predicate. 

Dogmatic empiricism restricts proof, i.e., modes of experience, means of 
knowledge, verifiability, or pramdna-s to only four out of the set of seven, viz., 
bodily sensation (such as stomach-ache, headache, hunger, thirst,....), sense- 
perception (seeing, hearing ..), perceptual conception (constructing concepts out 
of percepts, e.g., the concept velocity on the basis of perceiving moving things 
cars, trains,..), and conceptual reasoning (reasoning based on conceptions, i.e., 
inductive and deductive reasoning). In consequence it argues the indefinability 
of value words or unverifiability of value-judgements on the basis of its 
encysted empiricist theory of meaning. 

Here again we agree with the indefinist that these empirical definition s-in- 
use are not definitions proper. The assortment of metadescriptions that are 
suggested or criteria that would be entailed by each of such descriptions and 
further spelt out are quite alright as such; but they would be poor substitutes 
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for the definition proper. If the indefinist recommends them as the best possible 
surrogates of the definition proper, which in principle is unattainable for him, 
the definist may reject this last suggestion. 

Let us look into the four definitions-in-use presented above. These can be 
respectively stated as: The value-predicate musical’ remains logically indefi¬ 
nable although it becomes psychologically meaningful in the emotive and im¬ 
perative way (in the first theory), psychologically meaningful in the descrip¬ 
tive indicative way (in the second theory), sociologically meaningfm and 
enthnomusically definable (in the third), and logically meaningful (m the tourth). 

The point at issue here is whether these can be said to be a grist into the inde- 
finist’s mill. The indefinist may agree these are not defimtions proper but then 
he would argue if he is, besides, an empiricist, that this is the best we can have 
or hope to have imder the circumstances, since no classical type definition proper 
is attainable. This the definist feels is unreasonable. 

In the critical or criteriological con-argument, we discern further idefinist exercise. 
The theoretician tries to define ‘music’ by giving an account of music, whidi, 
like an explanation, is a set of descriptions in perspective. In the formalist account, 
music is taken in and by itself isolated from all its relata; in other theories, in 
relation to its relata-natural, social, or spiritual. The result in each case falls 
short of a definition proper. It succeeds as a good description. One aspect or 
the other (ekanta) is highhghted. It chcks as a criterion. Take for example, the 
formahstic criterion. It is not difficult to find a case where all formal conditions 
of music have been fulfilled, yet it has failed to be music. Likewise, a case of 
good music may arise where the formal lapses have occurred. From this feilure 
of the formahst model, or similar failure of any other kind of model, the m- 
definist would argue: this is the best we can hope to have; so be content with 
with this, do not seek the definition. 

On this last point the definist may disagree: he may still continue Ins se^ch 
or effort. In the critical con, argument is implicit a threefold reasonmg. The 
predicate ‘musical’ is indefinable, since as a value predicate it is an open system; 
so only an incomplete existential account of it as it is or as it is in relation to us 
maker or making can be given. There would thus always be some lacuna left. 
In consequence the proferred definition would qualify only for the status or 
a criterion. This may occur in many ways and assume many forms; the 
important ones are noted: 
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(1) it may fail to become a two-way conditional, may click as a conditional; 
if p, then q; but it may not be the case that if q, then p; 

(2) even if it is spelt out in the biconditional form, exceptions may be found 
for both the conditionals; most cases but not all cases of p may be q; and 
most cases but not all of q may be p; 

(3) the defmiendum may be located in a wrong(either too narrow or too wide) 

genus; e.g., in Ch, 4 we have taken examples of definitions with bicondi¬ 
tional structure but defaulting on the genus: art, sound, combination of 
sounds, creation of forms, motion,. 

An Adequate Notion of Definition: In Ch. i, we followed Sparshottin noting 
that while the definition must not be confounded with a metadescritpion or 
genetic description or criterion, the definition has got to include and supersede 
all these implicitly or explicitly. 

Secondly, in the opening section of this chapter, we noted that the defmiendum 
at issue being a value word its definition has got to mention all the elements of a 
musical situation, i.e., the three subjective as well as the three objective elements. 
We may now add a seventh element, viz., the subject-object relation, which 
cannot be identified with any one of the six factors, but which eminently 
qualifies for the status of a genus. 

Thirdly, the common property notion of the definition, if the property is to be 
simple and single, need not be regarded as the essence of the definist’s notion of a 
definition. If by a definist we mean a traditional Aristotelian logician, then, by 
classical view of definition a genus et differentiam of a class (which is represen ted 
by a predicate to be defined) is to be taken. And genus et differentiam is a 
complex property. 

A brief analysis of this may be given as a reminder. To define a term is to state 
the complete and yet only the essential connotation (intension) of the term. 
To state the complete essential connotation of a term consists in stating the 
entire essential nature of the objects (individuals) denoted by the term. 

Essential connotation is of two kinds, general and special. General connota- 
tipn is that essential attribute or a set of attributes which the class denoted by the 
term shares in common with all other species of its proximate genus; e. g.. 
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attribute animality is the general essential attribute of the class man. Special 
essential connotation consists of those essential attributes which distinguish the 
class from all other constituent classes or species of its proximate genus, 
c.g., rationality is the special essential attribute of the class man. 

In other words, to define a term is to state the general and special essential 
attributes of the class denoted. In the language of the predicables (of old logic), 
to define a term is to state the proximate genus and differentia of the term. This 
way of defining a term and the one mentioned above are more or less identical; 
only the Aristotelian way of defining construes ‘genus’ connotatively. 

The classical view clearly accepts the common property notion but the pro¬ 
perty need not be a single property, simple, that is unanalysable, to boot. It is a 
complex one, i.e., a combination of more than one property, at least two—the 
genus and the differentia. 

Fourthly, tlie value word ‘musical’ is like a category from cosmology. Take 
‘time’. What is time ? Starting with a physical or empirical instance of time, 
say, ‘Monday’, the answer is ‘a day of the week’ for the question ‘What is 
Monday ?’; ‘a part of the year’ for the question ‘What is a week ?’; and ‘the 
time taken by the earth to make one complete revolution round the sun’ for 
the question ‘What is a year ?’. Then we get an obscure definition: ‘Time is the 
chronological extension of matter’ for the first question ‘What is time ?’ 

If we try to proceed further to define ‘chronological’ in terms other than time, 
we may eitlier find no such terms or find them and continue further. But if we 
succeed in defining ‘chronological’ in other terms than ‘time’ and continue 
further, there would be infinite regress. And if we cannot go further we reach 
the dead end of a circular definition. If we would like to avoid both infinite 
regress {anavasthd dosa) and vicious circularity {du^tacakra), ‘time’ must be called 
definable. 

To defend this, I would show that neither could we declare the definiendum 
indefinable. The way out is via the genus. We get the genus, viz., extension of 
matter; the other member of the genus is space, which is the metrical extension 
of matter. The differentia for time, viz., ‘chronological’, seems a mere synonym 
of the definiendum but it is not identical with the definendum ‘time’, since the 
definiendum is equivalent to ‘chronological extension of matter.’ The pres¬ 
ence or mention of the proximate genus saves the definition from beingasynon- 
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ymous or biverbal or circular type of definition. If we say Time is chronolo- 
gical’ this would have been synonymous. The verbal synonymous character 
of the differentia alone in relation to the definiendum is inevitable: for all 
definitions if we take the definiendum and equate it with the differentia only by 
dropping the genus, the resulting sentence is bound to be definitional analytic 
(e.g., *A puppy is young’ from *A puppy is a young dog ). Hence to ask for 
further definition of differentia witliin the context of the definition on pain of 
its being otherwise circular is unwarranted. 

And it is equally unwarranted to call the original definiendum indefinable 
on the ground that the differentia could only be biverbal with it. So if the pro¬ 
ximate genus of music is clerarly stated, then, even if the differentia of music 
be not further defined, we cannot say the predicate ‘musical’ remains indefinable. 
We thus concede to indefinism to the extent of calling the differentia unde¬ 
fined in the context of a given definition but reject the confused demand for 
calling the definiendum indefinable in consequence. The definist insists on the 
differentia’s being taken together with the genus: the original definiendum 
then becomes a systematic unity of the two the genus and the differentia. If 
necessary, further clarification may be sought in a particular case by defining 
the differentia and the genus further. 

Fifthly, the biconditionality test is a necessary one but it is not sufficient. 
We may have too narrow definitions of ‘music’, which fulfil the condition of 
biconditionality yet which may miss the articulation of many elements, e.g., 
in Ch 4, we have discussed the scientific definition of ‘music as tonal motion. 
All cases of music can be said to be cases of tonal motion and vice versa; so, 
the biconditional rightly obtains: for all cases of motion p, p is said to be musical 
if and only if it is tonal. But then these are only cosmological and deontological 
elements of music (and these too in a fragmentary manner); in other words, 
only the objective constituent and component (in fragments); not only are the 
subjective elements missing, the subject-object relation has not been articulated; 
neither have some of the objective elements been captured. In order to collect 
all the elements the right proximate genus has to be hit upon; with lesser proxi¬ 
mate genus, the differentia will be corresponding to it but the resulting defini¬ 
tion, though logically alright, would not be comprehensive enough, and there¬ 
fore, will not be axiologically alright. 

In Ch. 4, we have considered besides motion, sound, art, creation of forms, 
combination of sounds among others. None of these has clicked as the right 
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proximate genus; the result has been an inadequate definition. In Ch 3 we have 
analysed the total situation of music and distinguished the various elements in 
it: the matter or medium of music, the form of music, the content of music, 
the maker of music, the making of music, the ground of making music, and 
finally music itself which is none of these singly but which is delight the proxi¬ 
mate genus qualified by these six elements. With any other proximate genus, 
say, sound, art, creative acts, creation of forms, art and so on, some element or 
the other would be missed. If implicit or understood, the missing element or 
elements would have to be drawn out or made explicit by analysis outside the 
actual wording of the definition. Such partial, muted, or inarticulate definitions 
are no good definitions. It is such incomplete or inchoate definitions which 
have led thinkers of eminence such as Wittgenstein astray into all sorts of 
indefinist position. 


Summing Up 

We propose to spell out a definition wliich would lay bare all the elements, 
which would satisfy conditions of equivalence, I.e., pass the biconditionality 
test, which would satisfy the condition of reciprocity or synonymy, which would 
hit upon the right proximate genus to cover all cases of music including anti¬ 
music and attempted cases which for one reason or another fail to reach up to 
the ideal music, which would include and supersede the criteria, genetic des¬ 
criptions, metadescriptions, wliich would be a comprehensive yet open system. 

Notes and References 

1. In order tkat the unity in diversity can be seen among them, we distinguish and co¬ 
ordinate the viewpoints and th« views: 

Viewpoints Views 


1 . METATHEORIES 


1 philosophical semantics 

1.1 ordinary syntax and semantics 

1.2 logical syntax and semantics 

1.3 pragmatics 

1.4 epistemology 

1.5 ontology 

1.6 axiology 


.. nihilism, prescriptivism, naive subjectivism, 
intuitionism, rationalism 

.. prescriptivism, descriptivism 
.. subjectivism, objectivism 
relativism, absolutism 
.. noncognitivism, cognitivism 
.. antinaturalism, naturalism 
.. deontologism, teleologism 
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2. MODEL THEORIES 

2 musicology (musico-aesthetics) .. formalism; naturalism (realism, romanticism); 

humanism (psychologism, sociologism); idea¬ 
lism (morJism, mysticism) 

(This is trimmed and adapted for the purpose of this chapter; vide genealogical tree, p. 36). 

2. Alphons Silbermaiin, The Sociology oj Music (Tr. Corbet Stewart); RKP, p. 7. 

3. H Osborne: Aesthetics: OUP 1978, p. 6; vide pp. 45-46 of this book. 

4. Wittgenstein: Philosophical Investigations, tr. G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford, 1968), No. 67, 
p. 32. 

5. H. Osborne (ed.): Aesthetics: p. 86. 

6. Morris Weitz; “Role of Theory in Aesthetics” in Philosophy Looks at the Arts (ed. Joseph 
Margolis), New York, 1962. 

7. Susan Langer (ed.): Reflections on Art: pp. 103-121. 

8. Sparshott: Structure of Aesthetics, p. 60. 

9. Musical performance taken in and by itself would have ;o be seen as a playful activity which 
has no external purpose. 

Music as an art act is taken as analogous to a dream (Freud). Dream is an interesting mode of 
symbohzing reality. The thing symbolized is important, not the symbolized aspects of reality. 
Dream objects or events are characterised by capacity for direct presentation without interpretation, 
capacity of the manifest content to hide the latent content, distortion of forms, ambivalence of 
functions both concealing and revealing, overdetermination of the symbol, and condensation. 

Music as an art act taken in itself may be called an illusion or a make-beHcvc. (Illusion theory: 
Gombrich; make-believe theory: Beardsley). Is the aesthetic object the physical object? No, says 
the phcnomenalist. It is an illusion—result of natural deception, such as a rope looking like a 
snake. It is a makc-beheve—result of self-deception or pretension. 

Is an aesthetic object (i) a mental object (ii) a logical object (iii) a phenomenon (iv) a physical 
object about which we can talk indifferently? 

10. SR 1.1.120-145b. 

11. FiWeChS, p. 142 
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^MusicaV as a Value-Predicate 


‘Musical’ is a value-loaded word. It can, however, be and has quite often 
been, analysed as a value-free word, i.e., as an empirical predicate (prelogical- 
natural, commonsensical, scientific) and also as a formal logical predicate, wliich 
is deemed as neutral between the value-free and the value-loaded usage. 

‘Value’ is one word for ‘subject’s attitude to object. Attitude in its turn is 
analysed as ‘disposition to regulate the response to.’ The term ‘value’, tlierefore, 
means subject’s disposition to regulate the response to objects. As such values 
are subject-object relations. 

A subject-object relation is, on the one hand, sublated (included and superseded) 
by a subject-subject relation, which is in its turn sublated by the sole subject. On the 
other hand, a subject-object relation sublates object-object relations, objects, ^d 
events. Anything in each one of these six kinds of facts becomes a logical subject 
when something is said about it. 

Therefore the philosophical, religious, and mystical use of the word ‘rnusical’ 
can be said to be value-loaded. And its philosophical use can legitimately have 
all the contents that its empirical uses have and all the forms that its logical 
uses give it. 

It is, however, not advisable to dichotomize reality into facts and values. 
Both are facts: the empirical facts are objective; values, subjective facts. To be 
exact, facts are chips of reality viewed as events, objects, object-object relations, 
logical subjects, subject-object relations, subject-subject relations, and the sole 
subject. These seven kinds can be grouped into three kinds: the first three are 
value-free and the last three are value-loaded, leaving the logical subjects value- 
neutral in the sense that members of both the other two kinds have to be 
presented in the form of assertions as logical subjects. 
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However, the phenomenological view of an object as object-in-consciousness 
and that of knowledge as intensional analysis of experience make all the seven 
kinds of facts subjective. In consequence, all of them can be treated as values as 
well as facts; and then values can be grouped into three kinds: natural and nofi- 
natural relational qualities with the logical value as some formal qualities which 
are neutral between the two and hence ascribable to both. 

While analysing music, therefore, we may aim at discovering its factual 
elements as things and its value-elements as relational qualities for each stage of 
its phenomenological existence and growth. 

I. Elements of Music 

‘MusicaF as a value-predicate stands for a subject-object relation. Therefore, 
as we have seen (in Ch. i), the axiological set of explanatory concepts enriched 
by its assimilation of the linguistic, set, the logical set, the cosmological set and 
the aesthetic-cum-art-theoretic set would be the right conceptual tools of analysis 
and understanding of music. 

Objective Determinant of Music: The cosmological complex of three elements, 
viz., sound (hbda), time {kdla) and speech (vak), can be identified as the objective 
determinant, material cause or primar)^ material and medium of music. The 
Sanskrit name for it is nada; in English this may be rendered as ‘sound-matrix . 
The word ‘matrix’ means (i) mould in which type, etc., is cast or shaped, (2) place 
in which a thing is developed, (3) formative part of animal organ, such as womb, 
(4) a crisscross of rows and columns, (5) mass of rock enclosing gems....(COD) 

When used in a sentence defining ‘music’, the term nada would be in the 
ablative case {apadana kdraka) in relation to a verb denoting the making of music 
(in action, feeling and understanding). In Sanskrit grammar, the ablative case 
is defined as the source or material cause of a thing. 1 

Music is sometimes identified with ndda, but nada as the material cause or 
primary material or even medium of music can at best be called music-as-material- 
thing. For each element in it there are philosophers favouring it as the main 
element with the other two as its subsidiary. The natural priority goes to die 
first element, viz., sound. But Susan Langer and Victor Zuckerkandl, for example, 
give priority to time: one calls the primary creation of ‘music’ virtual time; and 
the other, tonal motion. Likewise KallinJtha gives the pride of place to speecli 
when he asserts ndda as synonymous with pardvdk. 
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The Objective Component of Music: The deontological complex of three 
elements, viz., tone (svara), beat (tala), and verse (pada), can be identified as the 
objective component, formal cause or simply form (rupa, bandha, nirmiti) of 
music. 

The making of a form may or may not click as an aesthetic object; but since 
it is at any rate an art object with a possibility of entertaining some, it would be 
identified at the first instance or on the face of it as an instance of music. Also, 
we are aiming at a definition of 'music' which would span the widest range of 
musical acts—including cases of attempted failures, cases of music socalled on the 
basis of personal tastes or creative experiments, harmony and avant-garde music 
and anti-music of the West, and so on. We may, therefore, identify this set of 
three as ‘melody-matrix’ in the wide sense. The set is an alternation; the members 
are alternants. As a result, the creation of any one of them, or more of them 
together, would be prima facie a musical act. 

A choice of the Sanskrit name for it seems problematic. There are at least 
four probable candidates for it: gandharva, bandha, rupa and raga. The author’s 
choice falls on rdga for the following reasons: 

(1) It is defined in its functional sense rahjayati iti rdgah: that which entertains 
is rdga. This is its primary meaning. By virtue of this it can span the 
widest range of musical acts, acts which are called musical on the basis of 
personal enjoyment and not on the basis of any codified impersonal criterion 
or a set of criteria of rasa. 

(2) It is the most developed form of the first member of the triad, viz., svara. 
The stages of development are given by the series: imerotones (sruti), 
tones (st;am), simple molecular tones (varna), compound molecular tones 
(aJamkdra), complex molecular tonal motion (gamaka), mixed molecular 
tonal motion (sthdya), finally melodic matrix (rdga). 

(3) Although structurally it does not necessarily include beat and verse, by 
virtue of its functional meaning, viz., the power to entertain, it may be 
said to include them. 

(4) We cannot hope to get a word from classical texts which would serve all 
our needs and purposes; a compromise is at any rate called for; so, why 
not choose the most familiar expression among the lot? 

(5) Gdndharva is at once too narrow and too wide. It appears to have only a 
structural meaning; this would be its greatest merit for its being chosen; 
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but on the basis of its definition, its elements are to be taken as conjuncts 
as opposed to alternants. It is also the name of a species of music. This 
makes it too narrow for our needs. It is too wide, since gandharva is also 
a synonym for ‘music’. The name of the whole need not be adopted for 
a part or aspect. 

(6) Riipa is too logical and can apply to all arts; the most suitable English 
synonym for it is ‘form*. This is already chosen as one of the explanatory 
terms in the art-theoretic set. 

(7) Bandha has a lexical meaning, inter aha: an arrangement of musical sounds 
(vide SED: MW). This would have been an ideal choice. But before 
choosing it for our specific purpose in the present context—as the label 
for the triad (tone, beat, verse), we should remember that the expression 
‘music-matrix* is a literal English rendering of it. So, the hitch is: there 
would then be nothing in the nature of bandha as a whole: it would have 
to be described by the description of the parts. Any systemic unity is 
partly dependent on its parts and partly independent of them. In so far 
as it is independent of its parts, it must show some extra quaUties: these 
seem to be missing in bandha, except that suggested by the word arrange¬ 
ment*. This makes it synonymous with ‘form* {riipa, ...). 

When used in a sentence defining ‘music*, the term rdga would be in the accusa¬ 
tive case in relation to a verb denoting the making of music (in action, feehng, 
and understanding). In Sanskrit grammar, the accusative case {karma kdrakc^ is 
defined as that which is the most intended by (is attacked by the action of) 
the individual denoted by the word in the nominative case (here, it is the Self).2 

Music is sometimes identified with rdga, but rdga as the formal cause or form 
of music can at best be qualifiedly called music-as-art-object (as opposed to 
aesthetic object and aesthetic experience). For each element in it there have again 
been philosophers declaring it to be the main element with the other two as 
subsidiary. The natural priority goes to the first element. But priority to pada 
is given ingdna {sdtnagdna, dhruvdgdna,...) And in Hindustani there is a musico- 
logical proverb: svargayd to ghar se gayd, tdl gay a to jahdn se gay a It tone defaults 
music is off the home, if beat is faulty it is beside the world; here, beat is given 
priority. 

So, if the set is taken as an alternation with the members as alternants, their 
equality would be ensured and their conjunction would be one of the values of 
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the matrix. There are seven possible values of the matrix (tone, beat, verse, tone-h 
beat, tone+verse, verse+beat, tone + verse + beat). Gandharva in the sense ot 
music has been defined as svaratdlapadatmaka: here the members of the set axe 
connected by a conjunctive copula; for the rdga-set, we sugpt alternative copula, 
in which case rdga would mean singing, singing and playing, singing verses and 
playing, playing, and just reciting verses: the last two items coming in the 

wider use of rdga. 

Objective Constituent of Music: The teleological complex of three elements, viz 
resonance {anusvdna), rhythm {chanda), and meaning {artha), can ^ identified 
as the objective constituent of music, i.e., its final cause, its content. The Sanskrit 
name for it is rasa: in English we may call it ‘feeling matrix or alternatively, 

‘beauty matrix’. 

When used in a sentence defining ‘music’, the term rasa would be in the dative 
case in relation to the verb denoting the making of music. In Sanskrit grammar 
the dative case (sampraddna kdraka) is defined as that which is desired or intended 
or aimed at by the act denoted by the verb, i.e., for which an act is performed. 

Music is sometimes identified with rasa; but rasa as the final cause or the conteiU 
of music can at best be called music-as-aesthetic object. Here again, tor each 
clement in the matrix there have been philosophers caUmg it the mam element and 
the other two as its subsidiary. The natural priority clearly goes to the first 
element. But Victor Zuckerkandl, e.g., gives rhythm the pride of place: Where¬ 
as rhythm is a truly universal phenomenon’. So if the set is taken as alter¬ 
nation with the members as alternants, their equality would be ensured and their 
conjunction would be one of the values of the matrix. 

Subjective Determinant oj Music: The egological complex of three elements, 
viz., artiste (kartd or maker of music), listener {bhoktd or appreciator of music) 
and critic ijndtd or music-critic), in other words and in Sanskrit: [gayaka, msika, 
pandita), can be said to be the subjective determinant of music or its ^‘Cient 
cause and groiuid. The Sanskrit one-word name for it is dtinan, the English 
equivalent being ‘self. 

when used in the definition of ‘music’, the expression ‘self would be in the 
nominative case in relation to the verb denoting the act of making music (whe¬ 
ther in acting, feeling or understanding), but in the locative case in relation to 
the verb denoting the existence or coming into existence of music as delig t. 
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In the latter case the term ‘self" is used in the sense of substance that it is, viz., 
consciousness {cit). The self as substance is consciousness; this is the ground of 
the existence, occurrence or emergence of music. As the ground of music 
it can be said to be identical with the desire for the delight-that-music is in the 
self in the sense of individual that it is, viz., individuated existence {sat). 

Music is sometimes identified with dtman but the self being the efficient cause 
of music may at best be called music-as-art-subject (as opposed to art-object). 
Again, for each element in this spirit-matrix there might be philosophers calling 
it the main element and the other two subsidiary. The natural priority goes to 
the artiste as opposed to audience and critics. But arasikept rasasya nivedanam, 
md kuru, e.g., indicates preference for appreciators. 

Subjective Component of Music: The praxiological complex of three elements, 
viz., creative prehension {yogdvadhdna)^, aestlietic prehension {bhogdvadhdna), 
and critical prehension {bodhdvadhdna), can be called the subjective component, 
technique or secondary efficient cause of music. The Sanskrit term for it is 
avadhdna-, following Virgil Aldrich we may translate it into English as ‘prehen¬ 
sion’. The old time expression for it is intuition (in philosophy) or imagination 
(in psychology). 

When used in the definition sentence for music, the term ‘prehension’ would 
be in the instrumental case in relation to the verb denoting the making of music. 
In Sanskrit grammar, the instrumental case {karana kdraka) is defined as the best 
means of performing an act.^ Prehension is the best means of bringing music 
into existence .7 

Music is sometimes identified with avadhdna, but prehension being the sub¬ 
jective component, technique, or instrumental efficient cause of music may at 
best be called music-as-art-experience (as opposed to aesthetic experience in 
which we perceive the aesthetic object and enjoy the consequent delight; in 
artistic experience, we experience tire transformation of primary material and 
medium into art-object). For each element in it there may be philosophers to 
back it as the foremost element; the priority, however, naturally goes to creative 
prehension (cf. dhydtvd kurydt).^ 

Subjective Constituent of Music: The ontological complex of three elements, 
viz., action {krtopalabdhi), feeling {bhdvopalabdhi) or understanding {tattvopalabdhi) 
can be identified as the subjective constituent of music. The Sanskrit term for it 
is upalabdhi; in English, we may call it ‘realization’ or ‘experience’. 
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When used in a definition sentence for ‘music’, the term ‘action, feeling or 
understanding’ or ‘realization’ {upalabdhi) would be in the locative case in relation 
to the verb denoting the making of music. In Sanskrit grammar, the locative 
case {adhikarana kdraka) is defined as the location or ground of act denoted by the 
verb concerned, here, ‘makes’.® 

Music is sometimes identified with the realization of music, but realization 
as the location of music can at best be called the ground of musical process. Here 
again, for each element in the set there may be philosophers calling it the mam 
element and the other two as its subsidiaries. The natural priority clearly goes 
to tlie first element. However, if the set is taken as an alternation with the 
members as alternants, their equality would be ensured and their conjunction 
would be one of the values of the set. 

Music as Subject-Object Relation: The axiological complex of three elements, 
viz., creative delight {yogananda), emotive delight (bhogananda), and cognitive 
delight {bodhananda) can be identified as the aesthetic experience, music itself, 
final effect, or end of music. The Sanskrit term for it is amnda-, m English we 
may call it ‘delight’. 

When used in a definition sentence for ‘music’, the term ananda or delight 
would be in the nominative casein relation to the verb denoting the existence or 
occurrence of music identified widi delight; this verb is different from that which 
denotes the making of music. The nominative case in relation to the verb denot¬ 
ing the making of music (in action, feeling or understanding) is of course the 
Sdilatman), which qualifies for the subjective determinant of music. In Sansknt 
grammar the nominative case {kartr-hdraka) is defined as a free agent, as that 
which does the act denoted by the verb concerned. The verb being comes 
into existence’, ‘delight’ would be the word in the nominative case. 

Music is sometimes identified widi delight; this seems appropriate; but all 
art ends in delight, and delight being the final effect or end of music may at best 
be called music-as-aesthetic experience. Yet, our choice falls on this. It would 
not be wrong if we call this delight music, even if in the case of other arts also, 
we call this identical with each of them; the other elements specially the objec¬ 
tive determinant and component would be there as an inbuilt differentia to 
prevent all arts from becoming one. 

Sometimes, rasa which we have identified as the objective constituent is said 
to be only one and identified with delight. But flavour (r^ and delight [ana- 
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nda) need not be called the same. True, rasa in the object would be wasted if 
not related to the subject but it is definitely located in the object. Delight on the 
other hand, though arising in the subject (i) will not arise unless the flavour in the 
object is tasted, and (2) cannot be called the subjective constituent of music, 
the subjective constituent of music being the making of music in action, 
feeling or understanding. Delight, therefore, is the fusion of all the six elements 
into one subject-object relational whole and qualifies for being identical with 
music. Even as sunlight is the fusion of VIBGYOR of the spectrum. 

Again, for each element in the axiological matrix, there are philosophers 
calling it the main element and the other two subsidiary to it. The natural 
priority goes to creative delight; but there is no dearth of thinkers to transfer 
it to aesthetic delight or to intellectual delight (vide Aesthetics: Harold Osborne). 

We thus have seven main elements, each of which is an alternation-set of 
three, and which together give some twenty-one elements. Each needs analysis 
and the criterion of good quality for each element is to be discovered and clearly 
spelt out. 

2 . The Medium of Music : NADA 

The Cosmological Matrix: 

Lexical definition of nada^^ : A loud sound, roaring, bellowing, crying, any 
sound or tone, the na^ sound represented by a semicircle (in Yoga philosophy) 
and used as an abbreviation in mystical words. 

Lexical definition ofsahda^^^ : (i) Sound the object of the sense of hearing and 
property o( dkdsa (ether), (ii) Sound, in general, (iii) the sound of a musical instru¬ 
ment (including the human voice), (iv) A significant word, (v) A declinable word, 
a noun, substantive, (vi) A title, an epithet, (vii) The name, mere name, (viii) 
Verbal authority. The first three are relevant in the present context. 

Perhaps connected with sound: noise, voice, tone, note. Utters a sound [iabdam 
kr) to raise the voice. Sound is said to be sevenfold, in Mahdbhdrata xii 6858; 
eightfold, in Dharmasdstra; tenfold, in Mahdbhdrata (xiv 1418); in Mimdmsd, 
eternal speech, language, the right word, correct expression, a sacred syllable. 

As a philosophically developed concept, ndda or the sound-matrix is a com¬ 
posite of sound time and speech, which can be regarded as aspects of an organic ' 
or systemic unity. If ndda is the total metaphysical concept of the sound-matrix, 
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sabda or sound is the cosmological aspect, kala or time is the chronological aspect, 
and v-ak or speech is the biological aspect of the same system. treating 

hbda (physiological/linguistic/semiotic), we need not distinguish it from nada, 
which is the whole. 

Sound (kbda): As a metaphysical category, nada is transcendent as well as 
immanent. By ‘immanent’ we mean that which falls within human experience; 
by ‘transcendent’, what lies beyond. The two, also called the manifest and the 
unmanifest sound-matrix, make a continuous sphere of boundless or mdehnite 
dimensions. Within the sphere of immanent sound-matox exists the sector 
of struck and unstruck sound {dhata and andhata ndda). The sphere is of course 
environed by or immersed in the transcendent sound-matrix stlencc ot t e 
supersonic and subsonic or absolute kind (as opposed to ^at silence wluch makes 
the warf with sound as the woof of music), plus ttmelessness of the supertem¬ 
poral or subtemporal or absolute kind (as opposed to that eternity which music 
suggests), plus speechlessness of the supervocal or subvocal or absolutely mute 
kind (as opposed to that muteness which music weaves with speech). 

Mata ndda or struck sounds have been classified in Sangita Ddmodara (p 15) 
into three groups: animate sound produced by living beings, inanimate sound 
produced by lifeless objects, mixed sound produced by human and nonhuman 
agencies. 

Immanent sound in the human body is grouped into five types on the basis 
of its quality of development from the root of the navel to the cerebrurn and 
the cavity of the mouth thfough the heart and the throat. Matanga and Sarn- 
gadeva name them differently as follows(vide appendix III). 


Locus 


Matanga 


Sarhgadeva 


1 Navel {ndbhi) 

2 Heart {hrt) 

3 Throat {kanfha) 

4 Palate {murdha) 

5 Mouth {dsya) 


1 subtle 

2 very subtle 

3 manifest {ativyaktd) 

4 unmanifest 

5 artificial 


1 very subtle {atisuk^ma) 

2 subtle {sukpna) 

3 grave {pu?ta) 

4 shrill (apu^ta) 

5 artificial {krtrima) 
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The manifestation of dhata ndda is accounted for by the desire for self-expres¬ 
sion. Why there is the desire for self-expression is a metaphysical question 
which may or may not be unanswerable. This desire, however, is the cause of 
speech, and therefore, of singing, i.e., music, and even dance. 

To sum up: the word ^nada* has been used in Indian musicology in the mysti¬ 
cal, religious and cosmological ^nses as well as in the empirical or scientific 
senses. The result has been phenomenologically speaking very satisfactory. 
We, therefore, retain, though slightly stretching, the same use of the word 
that spans its total extension from the prelogical natural to the mystical. 

We have taken the liberty of stretching its use a little and using it for a three 
member set on the ground that the classical texts too treat ndda as sound and 
speech (two out of our three member matrix) and rdga named melody-matrix 
as a three member set, the second of which being tdla, time can reasonably be 
interpolated into the sound-matrix. 

And we have taken the further liberty of giving it the name ‘sound-matrix" 
on the ground that sound is the leading member in the set of three and that for 
each trio a compound with ‘matrix’ as the second word has been suggested 
(on aesthetic consideration). 

Time {kdla): as an element of music it is firstly an element of Ndda the 
material cause of music, and secondly, is a chronometrical element of the formal 
and final cause of music. It is homologous with sound {sabda) and speech (vdk) 
in generating music. It is a constitutive principle which every musicologist 
must take into account for analysing music. 

Let us quote the lexical definition of kdla: ‘Time in general, a fit opportune 
of time, a period or portion of time, measure of time in music or prosody, to 
calculate or to enumerate a fixed or right point of time, a space of time...." 
( 5 £D-MW). Similarly, COD defines ‘time’ as follows: ‘Duration, continued 
existence; progress of this viewed as affecting persons or things;.. ..more or 
less definite portion of this associtated with particular events or circumstances, 
historical or other period,.... allotted or available portion of time, moment or 
definite portion of time, . .occasion, past present future time, the portions into 
which all time may at any time be accurately or loosely divided, amount of 
time as reckoned by conventional standards;... .duration of a note as indicated 
by semibreve, minim, etc.; style of movement depending on number and 
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accentuation of beats in a bar, as binary, trinary, time (with two, three, beats 
in bar); rate of execution, tempo,-’ 

In Indian philosophy, the syncretist school {samdnataittra) defines time as 
either the cause of our use of temporal expressions or of our knowledge ol the 
ideas of priority and posteriority, simultaneity and non-simultaneity, soon and 
late_etc. It is one in number, omnipresent in dimension, individml in charac¬ 

ter;’and it possesses the qualities of conjunction and disjunction. The past ot an 
individual is depicted by destruction and the future is characterised by its pre¬ 
cedent non-existence. The present is the time whose future existence is destroyed 
and whose own destruction is about to come. 

The Naiyayikas while explaining the concept of time argue that without a 
present there can be no perception and no knowledge, and past and future wou d 
Lve no meaning or existence.12 The Vai^esika Siitni says that time is a cause 
for transient things in which it exists, but not for eternal things in which it is 
not found. 

Western metaphysicians generally regard time as phenomenal Time and 
space are sensibly continuous, have quantitative and qualitative character de¬ 
pendent on relation to here and now of immediate individual feehng. Concep¬ 
tual time evolves through synthesis, analysis and abstraction of the perceptual 
data. Since time and space only refer to finite experience they are not ely 

real. Thus time order is an imperfect phenomenal manifestation of the logical 
relation between the inner purposive lives of finite individuals. 

Hours, minutes and seconds are not what time is. Measure and the thing 
measured are not one and the same. A kilogram weight is heavy but not heavi¬ 
ness. In time the measure remains, time passes. 

' Arts are divided into spatial and temporal Music is temporal art par excellence. 
As Schopenhauer says: ^ 4 us.c is perceived so ely in and through rune to th 
conaplete exclusion of space.n There is hardly any phenomenon that can tell 
us mL about time and temporality than «n music Smanne YXor'^^ker’ 
identifies the primary creation of music as virtual time; and Victor Zucke 
kandl defines music’as tonal motion.Music is temporal art not in the barren 
and empty sense that the tones succeed one another in time-, it is temporal art 
in the concrete sense that enlists the flux of time as a force to serve its ends. 
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In music, time is a vessel through which tones flow. W^ithout time we have 
no music, just as without space we have no visual art. From temporal succes¬ 
sions, elementary musical effects and effects of metre and rhythm take place. 

It is not something external, the different accentuation of beats, which creates 
musical meter; musical meter is not born in the beats at all, but in the empty 
intervals between the beats, in the places where time merely elapses. The mere 
lapse of time here effects something; it is felt as an event, strictly speaking as a 
wave. In the microscopic picture something else happens: to the wave, inten¬ 
sification is added. As wave and intensification the lapse of time sustains and 
nourishes the rhythmic life of music. 

Aesthetically viewed, the physical concept of time subsists in the musical 
- time concept. Even though they are inherently reltated, for the sake of analysis 
we may compare the two concepts as follows: 

Physical Time M usical Time _ 

1 Time is order, form of experience i Time is content of aesthetic 

experience 

2 Time measures events by the same 2 Time produces events by varying 

set of units sets of units 

3 Time is divisible into equal prarts 3 Divisions of time may be unequal 

4 Time is perceptual transition 4 Time knows nothing of transition 

In order to set up a musical time concept, one need not refute the physical time 
concept. What needs to be refuted is only the assertion that physical time con¬ 
cept exhausts objective time. Physics and music stand to each other as realms 
of minimum and maximum activity of time. Musical events' work more on 
time and time is represented as an active force and not a mere formality, 
Music is not solely temporal; it has also a spatial aspect. Any sound involves 
space. As obvious examples can be taken pitch movements high and low [man- ^ 
dra, tdrci) and the stereophonic effects of sound, which tell us the direction 
from which the sound comes. The space-time relation has been drawn upon 
in concepts such as nada-jyoti, ndma-rupay and driya-sravya. 

Speech [vdk): It is the linguistic aspect of the metaphysical category of sound, 
which is transcendental as well as immanent and is a composite of sound, time 
and speech in the context of music. It is an integral part of the material cause 
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of music. As such it is imbedded in the ojective determinant part of the defini¬ 
tion of music, and thus is a necessary element of vocal music, though only a 
possible element of instrumental music, in so far as instrumental music strives 
for the expressiveness of song, the sound of direct utterance, voice. 

Lexically, ^vdk* can have the following meanings: speech, voice, talk lan¬ 
guage (also of animals), sound (also of inanimate objects as of the stones used 
for pressing, or drums, etc.), a word, saying, phxase, sentence, statement, 
asservation.18 The underlined words seem to be quite appropriate for musi¬ 
cology. The COD defines ‘speech’ as follows: 'faculty of speaking,.. act of 
sounding in organ-pipe, figure of speech, parts of speech,.... ’ 

The term 'vdk' (in Latin ‘Vox’; in Greek ‘logos’ ?) is derived from the root 
'vdc\ meaning, to speak. So the feminine noun stands for voice and the word it 
utters. It also stands for the sound of inanimate objects and thus becomes par¬ 
tially synonymous with ^ndda\ In vocal music, sound and speech are inherently 
related {samavdya-sambandhi) to each other. There can be no sound without a 
speech element involved and there can be no speech without a sound. The 
‘chief and irreplaceable asset of vocal music is the element of utterance* Tn 
vocal music the mystic features of musical sound have a human aspect. Thus it 
is that high musical emanation in vocal form has something of the character of 

inspired utterance. 

In musical semantics, sound has two functions to perform: tonal and syllabic. 
It is the tones which are of importance in conveying meaning in music. The 
syllabic contents in music may or may not be meaningful. In music we do em¬ 
ploy meaningless, dry syllables (apada): Hnguistically they are meaningless but 
musically they do convey a meaning by symboUzing a feeling. The strokes on 
stringed instruments {dhdtu) and the drum-syllables (6o/-s) on the percussion 
instruments, though dry syllables, are musically suggestive and significant. 

Vdk or speech becomes the core of any analysis of music in so far as the funda¬ 
mental principles of language and problems of meaning are concerned. And 
this leads us to a metaphysical and mystical account of it. According to the 
Vedic seers the loom of speech is writ large over the whole creation: Ydvad 
Brahma vi^fhitam tdvati vdk.'^^ The Veda again says: Brhaspafe Prathamam vdco 
agram, yat prairata ndmadheyam dadhdnahjyade^dm sre^tham yadaripram dsit, prena 
tade$dm nihitam gundvin.'^^ 

‘Qh Brhaspati, people have names (in their mind for things) even before they 
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can (actually) speak. This mental speech is the forerunner of actual speech. The 

knowledge of the highest and purest speech which is hidden in the dark cave 

(of ignorance) is possible only through reverence.’ 

The Upanishad explains the principle of language in terms of higher reality. 
It says that the real is beyond human speech. Our mind and speech cannot reach 
it: Yato vdco nivartante aprdpya manasd saha, 

Patanjali in his Mahdbhd^ya speaks of the fourfold division of speech: pard, 
pasyanti, madhyatnd and vaikhari. These four types of speech are known to the 
brdhtnctnas, the common people only know the fourth one because the other 
three are hidden from their eyes. In the words of Sir John Woodroffe: Pardvdk 
is the causal stress which, in terms o(pratyaya, is the cosmic ideation [sr^fikalpand) 
of Isvara. This is the divine word. But vdk is also an effect, either subtle or gross. 
Pasyanti vdk actually going forth as Ik^ana (seeing), producing or manifesting, 
as suk^ma madhyatnd vdk or hiranyagarbha sabda which is the mdtrkd s state of 
sabda as it exists in man prior to its gross manifestation as the varna-s in spoken 
speech {vaikharivdk ,). 

3. The Form of Music : RAGA 

The Deonotological Matrix 

The lexical definitions of 'rdga* (SED) are, inter alia, 

1 ‘melody’ 

2 ‘musical mode or order of sound or formula each mode exciting some 
affection* 

3 ‘Interest, joy or delight in a musical note’ 

To these let us add two, drawn upon Indian texts: 

4 ‘melodic pattern of tones’ (svarasanniveh) 

5 ‘that which dyes’ {ranjayati iti rdgah) 

These may easily be analysed and worded to be grouped into the structural 
and the functional definitions. In the structural sense it is the most developed 
tonal form the stages being microtones, tones, simple molecular tones, compound 
molecular tones, complex molecular tonal motion, mixed molecular tonal 
motion, finally melodic patterns {huti, svara, varna, alamkdra, gdmaka, sthdya, 
rdga). 

In the structural sense, rdga means a musical mode or ordrer of sound or 
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formula; e.g., rdga bhairava is expressed 

sd re ga ma pa dha ni 

In the functional sense, however, it is to be analysed as the act of colouring or 
dyeing (on the part of the maker of music) and interest, joy or delight in a musical 
note (on the part of the hearer). This is its primary sense and this leads to a wider 
application of the term. The two senses merge into the meaning of the word 
‘melody’. ‘Melody’ is an apt rendering in English of the word rdga. 

We are, however, concerned with the whole set of the three elements — tone, 
beat and verse (suara, tdla pada)^ which human acts bring into existence out of 
the three elements of the sound-metrix, and which go to make what may be 
called a music matrix. This also we would like to call rdga. 

The other word ^gdndharva\ which by definition names the set, is not chosen. 
The reasons are: it is also the name of a species of songs, it is not much used 
outside the circle of musicologists; it is generally used only for the structural, 
i.e., formal aspects of music so that, the functional aspects which emanate from 
the structural naturally will not be conveyed by it. The word rdga would have 
a continuity when we look into the aesthetic issues suggested by the term 
ranjakatva. 

Furthermore, the use of the word rdga may be stretched in another direction. 
Western music presents a complex growth of harmony and antimusic in the 
sense of noise and dissoanance: both will be covered by the functional sense of 
rdga, viz,, ranjakatva. So, this too we would like to be covered by the word at 
any rate in the present context. 

Bharata uses the word in compound terms such as jdtirdga, grdrnardga at places. 
And he uses it in the general sense of emotional colour, or aesthetic enjoyment 
or pleasure. It is Matanga who for first time uses it in the teclinical sense: ‘That 
particular sound (formation) which is embellished by musical tones and the 
movement of tonal patterns and is (thereby) delightful to the people’s minds, is 
called rdga by the wise.’ 

svaravarnavisi^fena dhvanibhedena vd punah 
rajyate yena saccittam sa rdgah sammatah satam 
atha vd: 

yo{a)sati dhvanivise$astu svaravarnavibhusitah 
ranjako janacittdndm sa rdga kathito budhaih 
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Matanga derives the word rdga from the root raitj, ‘to colour’. He brings out 
the meaning of this derivation grammtatically as well as by referring to usage. 
Kallindtha points out that though the word can be derived grammatically as 
shown above, yet it seems to have acquired a different meaning in usage, such 
as when one says, ‘I don’t like this tdga,^ The implication of this sort of comment 
is clear: rdga means tonal configurations {svarasannivesa) more than its literal 
meaning ‘the act of colouring’ [rakti), which refers to its function. That is 
why Matanga says that the particular form of the traditional tecliniques of rdga 
which is not recorded by Bharata and his followers is demonstrated by Matanga 
in the form of description of the analysandum ‘music’ and the analysans, viz., 
the characteristics of music. Incidentally this shows tliat the technique of rdga 
was being evolved in the tradition since the time of Bharata and had acquired a 
definite shape and was prevalent some time before Matanga, 

Tone {Svara) : The Sanskrit expression for ‘tone’ is svara. Lexically, svara 
is sound, voice, tone in recitation (high or low), accent {uddtta, anuddtta and 
svarita), a note of the musical scale, a gamut enumeration. 22 

From the microtones (htiti) emerge the seven tones: hutihhavali syith svardh,'^^ 
‘Tone’ is analysed in Indian texts in terms of ‘microtones’, ‘attack’ {dghdta) and 
‘reasonance’ {anuramna, anusvdna), Sruti can correspond to ‘microtone’ of Wes¬ 
tern musicology. A microtone is an interval smaller than a semi-tone, e.g., 
quarter tone, sixth tone, etc. Some twentieth century composers (Haba, Stem, 
Carillo) apply such tones in experimental music but the Western ears are still 
not conditioned to make out such fractional intervals within their music. 

The term anuranana is mentioned for the first time by Abhinavagupta while 
commenting on svara. The near synonym of the word in English is ‘resonance’. 
Abhinavagupta defines svara as follows: 

The sound that is produced by the influence of the sound arising as a result 
of striking (a vibrating string) at a microtoual position {srutisthdna) and is thus 
essentially resonating, sweet and creamy. 

vayarn tii kntisthdndbhighdtaprabhavasahdaprabhdvito^ anuramndtmd 
snigdhamadhiiralt hbda eva svara iti vaksydmah^^ 

Thus on any interval point {sthdna) the attacking part (abhighdta) of the sound is 
the huti and the resonant part the svara. 
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Similarly, Sarhgadeva defines svara as follows: 

Immediately consequent upon sruti, creamy and resonating, the sound that 

delights the listeners’ minds by itself is called svara. 

srutyanantarahhdvl yah snigdho* nuranandtmakah 

svato ranjayati hotrcittam sa svara ucyate^^ 

The phrase 5ruti-anantara-bhivf is very important. When a string is plucked, 
the very first sound is the sruti and the next sound following it, which is the re¬ 
sounding of the sruti, is called svara. So, h^uti is essentially free from resonance, 
whereas, svara is characterised by resonance. Svara can also be said to be a deve¬ 
loped miti. It is well known to musicologists that the twenty two sruti-s in 
groups of four, three and two go to make the seven svara-s 5(1(4), n(3)j 
ma{4), pa( 4 ), dha{i) and ni{2). 

To sum up: tone is a functional unity of attacking microtonal position and 
consequent resonance; it is a structural unity of microtone and resonance; it is 
sometimes identified with resonance only. 

Matanga derives the word svara from the root \/rdjr to shine, to appear, 
prefixing sva to it. Sirrigadeva explains it from the root ranj to delight. 
Both are romantic derivations and have no grammatical precision. 

That which is heard is sruti {sruyate iti srutih). It is derived by both Matahga 
and Sarhgadeva from the root sru, to hear.26 

The relationsliip between microtones and tones has been explained by KalU- 
natha, on the testimony of Matahga, in the Hght of (i) relationship between 
Universal {sdtndnyd) and Particular (vihsa) ; (ii) relationship between appear¬ 
ance and reality (tones being projected by microtones Hke a mirror reflection); 
(iii) relationship between material cause and its effects (like an earthen pot made 
of clay); (iv) relationship between chemical cause and effect like milk gett¬ 
ing transformed into curd (microtones transformed into tones); and (v) rela¬ 
tionship between light and objects illuminated (tones becoming manifested by 
micro tones). 

‘Tone’ has been defined by Harvard Brief Dictionary of Music as a sound of 
well-defined pitch and quality, as distinct from a noise or a diffused sound such 
as that of bass drum or a gong’. Its properties are pitch (e.g., c), intensity (e.g. 
forte), duration (e.g., a quarter note) and timbre (e.g., of flute, violin, etc.). 
Tones also stand for a whole tone (as distinguished from half-tone or semi- 
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tone) in England. In America one hears a tone and sees a note, where ‘note’ stands 
for writing notations. 

Beat (Tala) : The SED-MW defines 'tala* as slapping or clapping of hands 
together, flapping in general, beating time (in music), a span measured by the 
thumb and middle finger. We have underscored the expression ‘beating time’ 
since this is the most relevant lexical definition of ^tdla/ Generally it stands for 
the measurement of time in musical compositions. 

Tala is an essential aspect of gandharva, yet it is external to melody. It is not 
an inherent part of the tonal aspect; but that does not mean that it is not an 
inherent part o£gita. All external manifestation of gtta takes place in time. But 
the time element which adheres to gita of the suara-s is different from the time 
element of tala. The time element of tone is called rhythm. The time element 
of beat is not adherent to the song; it is independent of it. This is the main diff¬ 
erence between beat and rhythm. Tala or beat is devoid of the tonal aspect 
(sahdavarjitd). It is of the nature of time only. In the words of Bharata: kdlasta- 
sya pramdnam hi, 

Bharata defines tdla in terms of time uiait, unsounded beats, sounded beats 
and tempo. For the first two terms ‘time unit’ and ‘unsounded beats’ the Sans¬ 
krit term is kald. The Sanskrit word pdta, of which the literary meaning is ‘to 
fair , is synonymous with ‘sounded beats.’ And for ‘tempo’ or ‘speed’ the word 
is laya, Kald and pdta indicate the hand movements. We quote Bharata’s word¬ 
ing of the definition: kaldpdtalaydnvitam,'^'^ The whole verse may be quoted and 
paraphrased for further clarification: 

vddyamtu yadghanam proktam kaldpdtalaydnvitam 

kdlastasya pramdnam hi vijneyastdlayogatah 

Beat is rendered through the sound of percussion instruments {ghanavddya). 
But the sound of such instruments should not be confused with the tonal aspect 
of music. Such instruments are only one of the ways of expressing beats. These 
make the time audible, more to the aid of dancers, who cannot turn to the 
singers to see the beat being rendered with hands. Beats can be rendered through 
the action of hands too. Beating time is essentially making time perceptible. 
The perception of time can occur through action. Incessant action without 
break cannot manifest time. Beat can be perceived either aurally or visually. 
Percussion instruments make it aural; hands, visual. 

In ancient times the terms iamyd and tdla stood for the clapping of hands. 
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practised and also performed by artistes while singing to m^e the beat. Though 
it is not strictly observed today, a bit of it occurs with the time beaten with the 
hand upon the thigh. Even the current terms tdl and sam indicate roughly tala 
and sannipdta (clapping with both the hands). Today sam stands for a coincidence 
of the rhythm of the singer with the drummer. It is a kind of rhythmic counter¬ 
point usually employed in Indian music. 

Tala is so called since it resides in the surface (tala) of the drum: in case of the 
hand clapping, in the palm of the hand. Beat is essential {or gandharva music .28 
But in relation to melody, it is external, not inherent to tones. But it is an intrin¬ 
sic part of gita or melodic type since all external manifestation of gita takes 
place in time. 

Tala was for the first time introduced in gandharva. It is manifested when the 
tala takes the time duration of the entire song in its own mode of sounded and 
unsounded beats wliich may have the value of laghu, guru and pliita. So tala 
takes the same amount of time as gita does. The two things are independent. 
But nrtta is not sonic but syllabic in character. So, with the aid of drums, singing 
playing and dancing all have concordance (samya) among them. So they have 
the tab as their basis (pratisthita). Even the gita and tala are related m dhru- 
vdgdna-s where the verse has its own metrical construction. 29 It cannot be 
died. In gandharva, rhythm does not dominate and the verse can be stretched, 
by a device called caturindtrikagana. The melodic line creates a metre so as to 
merge with the beat. Or else, there could be no link between tone and beat. 

Is tala merely a concordance among the three elements of music ? Beat always 
bestows a more definite shape to gita; it gives it a spontaneous movement. 
Beat is not altogether an indispensable element of vocal music. By tala thus is 
meant the time factor equal to the entire length of the song, which is termed 
as the vastu. Beats such as caccatpufa are mathematical units which form sections 
of vastu. 

Verse (Pada): The lexical usage o('pada’ is listed: 

a step, pace, stride,; a footstep, trace, vestige, mark, a foot itself, the three 
footprints of Vishnu (earth, air, sky), to make a step, to set foot in or on, to 
enter, a sign, token, characteristic, standpoint, position, raiik, station, site, 
abode, home, to extend one’s position, a part, portion, division, a square 
on a chess board, a portion of a verse, quarter or line of a stanza, a comp ete 
or inflected word, detachment of Vedic words from one another, separation 
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of a vedic text into its several constituent words, a pretext, protection, 
preservation.... {SED —MW). 

In short, by padu we mean any verbal theme in music, that is to say, in litera¬ 
ture or language it would be syntactical formal or grammatical structural in 
character. The different verbal themes are listed below: 

consonants, vowels, euphonic combinations (sandhi), case-endings {vibhakti), 
nouns {namd), verbs (akhydta), prefixes {upasarga),pzmchi{nipdta), secondary 
suffixes {taddhita), and syllabic and moric metres always to the verbal themes 
of music. These are of two kinds. 30 

Pada has a special and pecuhar function in gandharva and gdna. It has greater 
importance in gdna. Pada consists of not only meaningful words but also mean¬ 
ingless syllables such as employed in upohana, nirgita and present-day dldp. 
Even the present day drum syllables {hols) are instances oi vdkharana-s as men¬ 
tioned by Bharata.^^ The nirgita—s incorporate these and are called apada.^^ 
In general pada plays the role of stressing the change of contours in the progres¬ 
sion of melody. It makes the various syllables {varna-s) expUcit.^^ it is not 
restricted to singing alone but also to the playing of instruments (all tonal forms). 
So it becomes a part of svara sandarhha itself, i.e. gita. 

4. The Content of Music : RASA 
The Teleological Matrix : 

The Sanskrit expression 'rasa’ is generally used as synonymous with ‘aesthe¬ 
tic experience’. We think it had better mean aesthetic object than aesthetic 
experience. 

Let us at the first instance take it in the sense of aesthetic experienc. As such 
rasa is cryptically defined as rehsh of or act of relishing emotive stereotypes 
{sthdyihhdva dsvddana). It has been explicitly defined, though, by Abhinavagupta 
as ‘relish or act of rehshing that is immediate awareness of delight.’ {dsvddana- 
sanjheyasvasainvedyasukhasanwit). We can improve upon the latter definition 
by adding the term ‘emotive stereotype’ {sthdyihhdva): ‘relish or act of relishing 
of emotive stereotype that is immediate awareness of delight {sthdyihhdvdsvd- 
danasanjfieyasvasamvedyasukhasainvit). So, rasa is rehsh of or act of relishing 
emotive stereotypes, which is the same as saying rasa is the immediate awareness 
of delight. The word sanjiteya makes the two halves of the definiens synonymous. 

But, let us look into what Bharata says in answer to the question ‘What is 
rasaV :’‘It is so called because of its being the object of taste perception {dsvddana)’.^’* 
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We are underscoring the word ‘object’. Act of relishing or taste perception is a 
subjective act; rasa is the object of this. We should, therefore, consider rasa 
(asuada) as the aesthetic object, that is, objective constituent .of aesthetic experience 
rather than as the aesthetic experience itself, which as the subject-object relation 
is the end product, viz., delight, and of which the subjective constituent is the 
act of reliving {dsvddaua). 

The use of the word in the sense of aesthetic object would agree with our 
already having identified it as the objective constituent of music: rasa in the 
present context is one word for ‘the feeling matrix comprising resonance, rhythm 
and meaning’. 

The equivocation on the term rasa can be eliminated once for all by opting for 
the second interpretation, i.e., ‘relish’ or ‘flavour’ (the object of the verb ‘relishing 
or ‘savouring’). And if at times we take the term as equivalent to the act of 
relishing’ {asvddaria) or to ‘aesthetic experience’ (deUght), we may remind our¬ 
selves of the consequent subjective tilt or tilt to the end; and when we use it as 
equivalent of‘emotive stereotype’, of the further objective tilt. The choice would 
be obvious, if we try to answer the question: Can ‘rasa’ be used 

(1) in the sense of taste, relish, flavour (asvada), i.e., the aesthetic object; or, 

(2) in the sense of savouring, act of reHshing {asvadana), i.e., the aesthetic act; or, 

(3) in the sense of delight, awareness of happiness sukhasamvit), i.e., 

the aesthetic experience; or 

(4) in the sense of sentiment, permanent state of mind or being (sthdyihhdva), 
i.e., the emotive stereotype? 

For clarity and univocity, we say ‘yes’ to Q. i and ‘No’ to the rest. Rasa 
is the aesthetic object. It is not the aesthetic act. Neither is it the aesthetic experi¬ 
ence, nor is it the psychological emotive stereotype. It is the aesthetic stereotype, 
i.e., aesthetic object. The most apt one-word English synonym for ‘rasa is 
‘beauty’. 

Bharata’s NS gives a general theory of beauty. This is well known as the 
rasa theory of beauty. Although this is propounded in the context of drarna, 
which includes and supersedes music dance recitation and other allied arts, the 
general tlieory holds good for all arts, so for music as well. Though music is^a 
lesser system than drama, the aesthetic concepts or categories introduced in the 
theory of drama are all relevant for musico—aesthetics. The emotive stereotypes 
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{sthayibhava-s) and the aesthetic stereotypes (ra5<i-s) may without exception appear 
as the content in music as well as in drama, with this difference that not many 
of them appear at a time in a single performance of music whereas a cluster of 
them may appear in a single dramatic performance or literary work. We present 
the general rasa theory of beauty in Ch 5. Here we have simply looked into the 
concepts of beauty in the sense of aesthetic stereotypes {rasas) and in the sense 
of suggestion {dhvani). 

In Sanskrit poetics, beauty (rasa) has been conceived as suggestion or aesthetic 
significance. The Sanskrit term for it is 'dhvani or 'vyanjand\ It is this character 
of beauty {rasa) which lend the name beauty {rasa) to the matrix which we 
have identified as the content or objective constituent of music. As such it is 
a three member set {dhvani, chanda, arthd)\ or, if we use tlae name 'dhvani' for 
the whole set, and 'vyatljand' for 'artha, the set is anuranana, chanda, vyafijdnd. 

No work of art is complete without suggestion {dhvani). Suggestion makes 
the art work impUcit and symbolic while nature is explicit and symbolized. One 
of the reasons why everybody is not an appreciator {rasika) is that everyone may 
not be able to decode the suggestion or symbolism in a work of art. Dhvani 
or meaningfulness is essential. The emotive stereotype as the prima facie content 
suggests the aesthetic stereotype, which is the content or meaning or beauty 
{rasa) to be actually relished. 

As the objective constituent of music, the beauty-matrix, feeling-matrix or 
meaning-matrix is the final transformation of melody-matrix with each of its 
elements turned beautiful: 

(1) The element ton: acquires musical meaningfulness, i.e., suggestiveness 
{dhvani) or beauty {rakti or ranjakatd) as a result of the tonal motion’s being 
embellished by means of resonance {amiranana) and varied techniques 
{sthdya, which includes garnaka and other devices). These go to suggest 
the feehng content that is an emotive stereotype {sthdyibhdva), which 
when tasted and found delightful may be called beauty {rasa), that is, 
one of the aesthetic sterotypes, but whidi in itself is not beauty {rasa); 
neither is the delight to be called beauty {rasa), 

(2) The element beat acquires musical meaningfulness, i.e., suggestiveness 
{dhvani) or beauty {rakti or ranjakatd) as a result of developing in unison 
with the tonal motion into rhythm {chanda) which agrees with or suggests 
the feeling content of an emotive stereotype. 
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(3) Similariy, the element verse (syllable) acquires musical meaningfulness, 
i.e., suggestion or beauty as a result of its developing in union with the 
two foregoing elements into (literary) meaning {artha or vyahjand), which 
occasions the feeling content. This element adds to the feeling content and 
makes it explicit. The feeling content as suggested by tone and beat turned 
resonance and rhythm may remain implicit. 

The emotive stereotype (sthdyiblidva) that emerges out of the mingUng of the 
three by different techniques as a whole then exudes its own flavour {asvada): 
this is the aesthetic stereotype (that is, rasa). This is savoured or relished by the 
makers and connoisseurs of music. This act of savouring or rehshing is the 
aesthetic act {asuadana): this is not the aesthetic object (rasa). The aesthetic act 
[asvddana) may or may not lead to the aesthetic experience, the arising of delight, 
which is music as the final thing, the end. 

The conditions to be fulfilled for tire connoisseur (rasika) to be able to savour 
the flavour are grouped under two concepts: sensitivity (sahrdayatd) and psychic 
distance (nijasukhadtihkhavivasibhdva). Sensitivity is a property of the connoi^eur 
and psychic distance is a temporary attitude to be struck at the time of attending 
a performance. These transform the emotive stereotype into tlie aesthetic stereo- 
type .35 Virgil C Aldrich has clinched the issue of psychic distance as being the 
ground of objectivity of beauty (that is, rasa, the object of aesthetic experience) 
in his thesis that beauty is feeling and yet objective. 

Dhvani can never come under alankdra-s. Can it be assimilated by other aesthe¬ 
tic categories such SiS^uua and vrtti? Anandavardhana counters this by emphasiz¬ 
ing how dhvani is a whole while the others {guna, vrtti, rtti) are only parts of 
the whole even as alankdra is a part. A mere part torn apart from the whole 
cannot be regarded as the whole. Even if it were not to be taken apart, it 
would remain a part only and never become the whole. The part-whok 
relation is analogous to the servant-master relation, a relation of partial opposi¬ 
tion, as Abhinavagupta notes. 

Svdmibhrtyavadangirupdngarupayorvirodhddityarthah 

Some stray instances which might lie on the border-line could be accom¬ 
modated under vastu-dhvani, but not the converse since the scope of dhvani 
is wider as it spans rasa which the re^t seldom do .37 

Lexically the Sanskrit word dhvani can mean the following: sound, echo. 
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noise, tone, tune, thunder, the sound of a drum, empty sound wihtout reality, 
a word, allusion, hint, implied meaning, particular style,... (SED-MW). 

Dhvmi is used both in a general sense and in a special sense. Dhvani in the 
general sense means physical sound which we hear. In the special sense, it stands 
for imphed meaning or suggested meaning. In music, dhvani can be said to be 
aesthetically meaningftil sound. It becomes temporally meaningful by being 
rhythmical. It becomes linguistically (verbally) meaningful by being associated 
with a text to be sung. The rhythm is inevitable but not so literary meaningful¬ 
ness. But the two kinds of suggestiveness rhythmic and verbal blend with tonal 
suggestiveness as the vehicle of an emotive stereotype and turns it into an aesthetic 
stereotype. An analysis of the concept of suggestion {dhvani) in three forms tonal 
rhythmic and verbal may now be attempted for proper understanding of beauty 
in music. 

Resonance (Anuranana): From the analysis of the fluid concept of dhvani it 
becomes clear that music exploits sound without depending on words having 
association of meaning. We can probably suggest that what is suggestion 
{vyanjand, dhvani) for poetry is anuranana for music. In music it is not the attack 
{dghdta) but the resonance part that becomes suggestive and meaningful in con¬ 
veying musical feeling. Likewise, ^amafea-s and sthdya-s contribute to the musical 
meaningfulness. 

Abliinavagupta says that we can bring about a quahtative difference in music 
through attack-resonance relation: 


Attack 


Resonance 


Music 


1 less more good 

2 equal equal indifferent 

3 more less bad 

Tins half qualitative formal criterion of meaning or beauty of tone is coupled 
with two full qualitative criteria of beauty, viz., creamy [snigdha) and poignant 
{madhura); these arc included among the defining properties of svara, although 
he means tliem to be the defining characteristics of musical, i.e., deUghtful or 
beautiful tone. So, these are to be considered as means of transformation of the 
formal cause into the final cause. 

The use of the word ‘hbda' twice in Abhinavagupta’s wording of the 
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definition is instructive. 38 Sabda we have included as an element of the 
physical sound. This is transformed into tone (svara) by attack at the station of 
I microtone (imfi) and the tone produced inay or may not be aesthetic; it under¬ 
goes aesthetic transformation as resonance becomes more proimnent than atta 
and the primordial voice becomes creamy and sweet. 

So both the stages of transformation from mda to raga and raga to rasa have 
been covered by a single ‘definition: the words used have reinained the same 
‘sound’ (sabda) Ind ‘tone’ (svara). Tlois leads to equivocation. For purposes of 
definifion, univocity is to be acliieved. Resonance (a««r4«aH therefore becomes 
relevant in the second stage. It adds to the suggestiveness of ^e tone. So do the 
two other quaUties creamy (snigdha) and sweet (mwJ/imm). Thougi tiese oo 
have been mentioned in the same descriptive definition, their ^ 

in the context of musical meaningfuliiess and gracktion of music, not m the 
context of music as such, or in other words, its formal quahties. These are 
value adjectives for music of the fifth and the sixth heavens ^d 
degrade the music to the corresponding antimusics of the hells. And here attack 
[dghdta) becomes more importantly operative. 

Rhythm (Chanda): The Sanskrit expression for ‘rhythm’, viz., chanda has the 
following lexical meanings: 

wish, desire, fancy, the Vedas, meaning, intention, traud, trick, deceit, a 

metre, metrical science (as one of the six Veadnga-s).^^ 

The Ndtyasastra says there is no rhythm without sound and there is no sound 
without rhythm: 

chandohino na sabdosti nacchandaskbdavarjitam^ 

Rhythm is the amount of time taken by any unit of sound or time duration of 
the^sound uttered. The Sanskrit word ‘chanda literally means the time envelop 
(acchadita) by the sound. 

This happens in any sound produced by human voice or instrument. Bharata 
associates rhythm with sound in general. The soimd need not comprise only he 
letters of the alphabet that constitute a meaningful verse, ^ 

tones of a song. Of course, when there is a regular pattern 
then technicaUy it can be given a proper name (e.g. in the Vedas ther 

IrUp » on). Thm rhy.lun is not mdependent of 

the sound it accompanies. 
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This is not the case with beat (tala). Beat is devoid of tonal aspect {hbdavarjita) 
if we can say so. It is of the nature of time only. Bharata has said, kdlastasya 
pramdnam hi.^^ 

‘Rhythm’ is used in a general sense and in a particular sense. In the general 
sen^ rhythm is time associated with any unit of sound. In the particular sense 
it is associated with the syllables of poetry. So rhythm occurs where poetry be¬ 
comes an element of music. In Sdmagdna, e.g., we have the verses of Rgveda 
(which are absorbed to constitute the words or verbal aspect or mdtu of Sdmagdna 
stretched and mutilated for musical ejffect. Thus the poetic metre of Rgveda 
does not dominate the Sdmagdna. Sdmagdna has no beat but has a melody con¬ 
trolled by its own metrical form. Indian music abides by both poetic and musical 
metre. In dhruvdgdna, e.g., the song and the beat abide by the verse which has 
its own metrical construction .42 \n gdndharva the poetic metre does not dominate 
and the verse can be stretched in order to form its own musical metre. 

In music, rhythm can be said to be inherent in songs or tones. The duration 
which is adherent to the tones is different from the time element of beat. The 
time element adherent to the tones is called rhythm. The time element of beat 
is not adherent to the tones; it is independent of tones. Yet both are temporal in 
their generic character, and both are present in music. So', one cto be said to be 
a developed stage of the other in parts. Beat is the less evolved stage of the time 
element in music. Rhythm is the more evolved stage, although rhythm is not 
the more developed stage of beat itself. Yet if beat be called atomic time in 
music, rhythm can be called molecular time. Beat is purely temporal; rhythm is 
tonal-temporal. 

The melodic metre was divided into four parts. The process was called by 
the name caturmdtrika gana. Abhinavagupta says that in the gitaka-s the metre is 
regulated by the varndnga (melodic section) suitable to the beat {tdla): 

GUake^u tdlocitavarnangdnusdrena mdtrdniyamdtmakamvrttam^^ 

The time duration of one gana is of one guru (lo laghu aksara-s of poetry). 
So in gdndharva the melodic line creates a metre which merges with the tdla. 

We may sum up by quoting Harvard Brief Dictionary of Music: Rhythm 
may be broadly defined as everything pertaining to the duration quality 
(long-short) of musical sound. Thus it forms the counterprt of motion, i.e., 
everything pertaining to the pitch quality (high 4 ow) of the musical sound. 
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In Western music, closely related to rhythm are the terms beat, measure, meter, 
polyrhyha, rubato, tempo and syncopoation. 

Philosophically speaking, chanda can be said to be the musical rhythm that 
arises out of a musical meter through the beats of the drum or the tones them¬ 
selves. Rhythm is that temporal constituent of music wluch is relished by t ic 
subject. A person may or may not know the beats (struck or unstruck) and 
accents of a beat (ffl/fi), yet he can rehsh the rhythm. 


Meaning (Artha): We are not concerned here with the general theory of meaning 
whether Indian or Western. Meaning has been understood as intension (sense, 
reference to or expression of thought, vdeydrtha, vyangydrtha), as extension 
(reference to reahty, hkti, anvaya), as speaker’s intention [tatparya, ammeyartha), 
as the sense intended by the speaker ,to be commumcated (lUociitionary act, 
abhiprdya), as the hearer’s response (perlocutionary act), as use [prayoga) syntactic 
semantic or pragmatic, as verifiability, and so on. 


Here we are concerned with the aesthetic significance of texts which are sung, 
which become integral parts of music. The texts sung have then hteral meaning 
(vdeydrtha) and their implied meaning {vyangydrtha). Both contribute to the 
beauty (rL) of the musical act if they possess the property of suggestion [vyanjana] 
ofsome kind or other relevant for music, but their verbal meamngs as such 
cannot be said to be musically important. 


The Dhvani theory as propoimded in Dhvanydhka proposes the following about 
the expressive power of music 44 . (i) Music can express beauty {rasa) without 
the intervention of a comprehensive meamng of the words The words, even 
if they exist, are not essential for the aesthetic experience, (ii) Suggestion (dtoam) 
can be expressive of or can suggest the state of being by being verbal {vacaka), 
i.e., by eimressing primary meaning of words and also by remaming nonverbal 
(avdeaka), i.e., without association with primary meamng. Music exploits non¬ 
verbal {avdeaka) sounds, (iii) Suggestion {dhvani) cm t^e three forms of non¬ 
musical meaningfulness; suggesting an incident {vastudhvam), suggestion by a 
fismeoi spcech{alamkdradhvani), zndhcznty{rasadhvanp.*^ Music does not bring 
about the first two but does the tliird. In music the hearing of the words and 
getting affected by the emotive content do have a sequence but it is very negligible 
tnd the impact of sounds is said to be immediate, (iv) Dhvanydhka has introduced 
and estabhshed stray and unconnected umts of poetry {muktaka) on par with 
drama or epic so far as the aesthetic experience is concerned .46 in muktaka 
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the whole paraphernalia of aesthetic stereotypes (rasas) is condensed into a 
miniature. The idea is mostly left to the imagination of the connois^ur (rasika) 
or sensitive listener (saftrdaya). 

Abhinavagupta says that the grdmardgas can convey the aesthetic object 
(rasa) even without a comprehension of the text involved, if at all a text exists. 
In highlighting a situation, text is just a vehicle of tone and beat. It can be said 
that the dhvani school of poetry helped the establishment of the iftusical form 
as an independent art form cutting the umbilical cord that tied it with drama. 

Summing up :meaningful linguistic words may make the nonmusical part of 
the content explicit and even add to the total meaning of the musical act but 
this would not be identified as the uniquely musical meaning. A rdga-dlapti 
portion may constitute the essential meaning in musical semantics, which is 
usually an emotive turned aesthetic stereotype. If the text is sung that would be 
an additional but nonessential bit of meaningfulness. Yet this formalistic dis¬ 
position to imdervalue the aesthetic meaningfulness of words has its pitfalls 
and should not be overemphasized. 

5. The Maker of Music ; ATMAN 
The Egological Matrix: 

In Ch I a brief analysis of the concept of Self has been given. The Self 
is the unchanging constant in a knowledge situation; for, were it changeable, 
there would be none to wimess or experience the change. Secondly, none 
can deny one’s own existence or experience, for, he who denies would surely 
exist and therefore be the Self. 

The Self is a free agent. As such it reahzes the values of life including freedom 
(moha). Freedom is the value of spiritual life. Artistic activity is a part of spiritual 
hfe. Freedom is the value or end of artistic activity. Freedom as the spiritual 
value includes and supersedes justice which is the value of social life and happiness 
wliich is the value of namral Ufe. The other two value words ‘happiness’ and 
‘justice’ can be translated into freedom, expressions. 

Happiness may be defined as the balance of pleasure over pain. If out of a 
hundred moments of hfe, fifty-one are moments of pleasurable or pleasant feeling, 
we can call ourselves on the whole happy. Happiness is of two kinds rphysical 
(i.e., bodily) and material. Each in its turn is either ordinary or extraordinary. 
Ordinary physical happiness is health in the sense of freedom from illnesses and 
diseases, freedom from hunger and thirst and other wants of the body. Extra- 
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ordinary physical happiness is bodily skills, strength, positive health. Similarly, 
ordinary material happiness lies in access to the necessaries of life, whereas extra¬ 
ordinary material happiness lies in the possession of comforts and luxuries. 
is. freedom from poverty; the other, freedom to enjoy affluence. Wealth is 
the other name for material happiness. In Sanskrit, the words are kdma for 
physical happiness and artha for material happiness. 

‘Justice’ may be defined as the balance of power over powerlessness. This 
is of two kinds: economic and political. Each in its turn is either ordinary 
or extraordinary. Ordinary economic power is purchasing power, i.e., freedom 
from pecuniary constraints. Exraordinary economic power is the power to 
control the forces of economic life. Ordinal^ political power lies in franchise, 
the right to vote for one’s freely chosen candidate; extraordinry political power, 
in controlling the organized plxysical force of society, viz., the police and the 
armed forces. In terms of freedom, justice is freedom from tyranny and in¬ 
justice. The Sanskrit name for it is dharma. 

Freedom may be defined as the balance of self-development over self-fixation 
(including self-degradation). This again is of two kinds: moral and artistic. 
Each in its turn is either ordinary or extraordinary. Ordinary moral development 
lies in doing one’s duty in the sense of obiligatory actions (actions desisting from 
which would bring stricture or sanction); extraordinary moral development lies 
in doing some self-imposed supererogatory acts (acts which when done would 
bring praise but if not done will not bring any stricture or sanction). Ordinary 
artistic development Ues in improving taste in the matter of enjoying and patro¬ 
nising art and art-objects; extraordinary artistic development is the free growth 
of creative activity, in choosing novel subject matters and media, in self expression 
and communication, in criticism of life. The Sanskrit name for it is mok^a, 

‘Freedom’ is cryptically defined as the lack of constraint: this is only the deontic 
differentia. The telic differentia is given by freedom as content (as enumerated 
above in simple commonsense language). 

It is the Self that makes music. It does this in three different modes: in action, 
in feeling, in understanding. It is tlaerefore the subject of music: one who creates, 
enjoys or understands music, in Sanskrit, sahgUakrt, sangitabhuk, sahgltajha. 
(We have assigned the symbols S^, Sg, S3 respectively to these three roles of the 
subject in relation to music). 

Performers: S^ aims at creating the art object by some techniques. He has 
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to perform those technical devices as skilfully as possible. As a result the art 
object O comes into existence. And if the devices are good enough these w^ould 
also occasion aesthetic experience, which is delight; and then the art object would 
be worthy of an aesthetic object. The minimum act that Sj has to perform is 
to make an art object of some sort but whether it would be found beautiful 
enough to be called an aesthetic object would depend on its delivering the final 
good, i.e., aesthetic experience, viz., delight. 

Si’s devices can be divided into two group according to the stages of their 
application. At the first stage he has to concentrate in thought and visualize in 
imagination music as an art and aesthetic object and plan the devices to be 
employed in bringing about the desired result. This stage is called creative 
prehension [kriyavadhana). In the second stage he actually employs the devices 
and brings about the result: music as an art and aesthetic object. This is the 
acted realization (krtopalabdhi). The two together would be called ^Kdrayitri- 
pratibha or Uipdkhya, This is further analysed in the succeeding sections. 

Listeners: Sg aims at enjoying the music, at music as the aesthetic experience, 
i.e., music in its final form as an aesthetic object. He does not intend to under¬ 
stand how Si brought about the music as an art object or as an aesthetic object 
if Si has succeeded in doing so. He is out to have the delightful experience by 
hearing the music. If he understands it partially or wholly, the understanding 
would be an accidental factor. Tliis is not necessary for the listener’s role. Neither 
would the understanding by itself be sufficient where it seems necessary for 
enjoyment. For in those cases where the knowledge or understanding is necessary 
it is a means to the end and the end is the enjoyment of music as an aesthetic 
experience. 

In order to enjoy the music as aesthetic experience, i.e., as a delight, it is of 
course necessary for Sg to feel the content, usually an emotive stereotype 
{sthdyibhdva), which turns into an aesthetic stereotype {rasa) if it occasions delight. 

Sg’s devices to enjoy music again can be divided into two groups: according 
to the stages of their application. In the first stage he has to focus his attention on 
the musical situation which at its minimum is an event to him and seeks to have 
a rapport with the feeling content of it. This stage is called effective prehension 
or contemplative imagination {prdkhyd, bhdvayitri pratibhd). In the second stage 
his attention or search may click and he has the aesthetic experience. This is 
called the felt realization (bhdvopolabdhi). These two issues are further discussed 
in the succeeding sections. 
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Critics: S3.1 aims at understanding the music. He seeks a critical evaluatiom 
He does not intend just to enjoy it affectively; if he does enjoy it also, tliis would 
be in the role of a hearer and that would by itself be subsidiary; this will not give 
him full satisfaction. This when integrated with understanding, or ^derstaning 
by itself, would. He wants to make the music in understanding, not just in feehng. 
Neither does he intend to make it in action, which would mean a previous 
ing in the skilful devices for creating music. He has got to be knowledgeable 
only in theory; the understanding of the whole process or situation—both its 
creation and its enjoyment by the audience, and then passing a value judgement. 
If Si succeeds, S* would like to know why and how he has succeeded; if Sj 
fails, S3 would again like to know why and how. If Sj hkes or dislikes or reacts 
to the music in different degrees of enjoyment, S3 would again like to know the 
reasons. 

In order to understand music as an art object, aesthetic object, and aesthedc 
experience, it is of course necessary for S3 to employ some devices: these can be 
divided into two groups—according to the stages of their appUcation. In the 
first stage he has to focus his theoretical attention on the performer and the 
audience or for that matter on the whole musical situation which at its maximum 
importance is a state realization on the part of Sj and S* s. This is called ended/ 
prehension. In the second stage his attention clicks and he has the reasoned judge¬ 
ment formulated in so many words on the performer and the audience. This is 
called the theoretical realization. If S3.1 also happens to be an 83.3, i.e., a trained 
philosopher of music, his evaluation may be more correct and comprehensive. 
Critical prehension and theoretical realization will be further discussed in the 
succeeding sections. 

A competent critic may try to do two kinds of criticism: descriptive and ev^ua- 
tive. In descriptive criticism, the critic aims at inducing his readers or audience 
to perceive the musical act as he perceives it. In evaluative criticism, he draws 
attention to selected properties of appearance, or by the manner of his description, 
he tries to justify his evaluation and to induce other people to adopt it. 

It is wrong, however, to draw a hard and fast Hne hctvrcen factual description 
and evaluative judgement. We have already noted that the use of the word 
‘fact’ need not be restricted to reality viewed as events, objects and object-object 
relations; that it must apply also to reality viewed as subject-object relations, 
subject-subject relations and subjects. We have also noted that phenomenologi¬ 
cally considered even reality viewed as events, objects or objective relations 
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occur or fall within subjective consciousness. Consequently, ‘fact’ in the narrow 
sense stands for incipient values; and ‘value’, for a land of developed fact. 

It is pointed out that the descriptive terms of criticism usually if not always 
contain implicit valuation, while ascription of value apply to things as seen 
in a certain light or under a certain description. 

We should, however, note that people not only disagree in their appraisal 
of the same art-work because they perceive them differently but do in fact differ 
in the values they ascribe to the same aesthetic properties. This second order 
subjectivity introduces an element of relativism. And most critics recommend 
their own value attitudes to specific aesthetic qualities. 

This reminds us of two unresolved antinomies in the theory of criticism. One 
is that between taste and judgement; the other, between comparability and in- 
comparability of an art work. It is generally accepted that aesthetic judgements are 
neither deductively arrived at theorems nor are they obtained by inductive gene¬ 
ralization: they are reflections of taste. Osborne suggests that the antinomy may 
perhaps be dissolved by recognizing that taste and aesthetic judgement “repre¬ 
sent two different modes of activity. 

The other antinomy arises from the need of evaluative criticism to compare 
two or more particular artworks on the one hand, and on the other hand, from the 
uniqueness (of any one of them), which being a necessary element of its aesthetic 
value the work cannot be compared with another work of art. 

Works of art are regarded as configurations whose properties cannot be analyti¬ 
cally reduced to or deduced from the properties of their constituent parts. 
They have overall qualities in common which can, up to a point, be compared. 
But in so far as they are held to be unique, not merely in the sense that all 
configurations are unique but in a sense in which their artistic value is bound 
up with their uniqueness, the application of general standards of aesthetic value 
to them become logically inappropriate .50 

It is against this sort of background too it is debated whether aesthetic appraisals 
are in fact objective, and if so, in what sense; whether in fact aesthetic 
judgements or any class of them have universal validity,or whether they 
are objective, if at all, only within the ambit of certain soao-cultural 
conventions. 51 
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We may sum up by enumerating the functions of S^, Sg, Sg.j and Sg.^ 
severally in relation to other elements of the total musical situation: 


1.1 Sj has a 
vision of R 

1.2 Sj makes O 


1.3 Si entertains 
Sg 

-edifies Sg 
-indoctrinates S 

1.4 Si stimulates 
Sg./s critical 
observation 

1.5 Si rouses 
S *s 

Og.g » 

philosophical 

observation 

1.6 Si is concerned 
with R, O, Sg, 


2.1 Sg has a 
vicarious 
experience of R 

2.2 SgprehendsO 
-enjoys O 


2.3 Sg admires Si 


2.4 Sg agrees or 
disagrees 
with S3.1 

2.5 Sg accepts or 
rejects Sg.g 


3.1 S3.1 has a 
vicarious 
experience of R 

3.2 S3.1 critically 
prehends O 


3.3 Sg-i criticizes 
Si 


34 Sg.i agrees or 
disagrees 
with Sg or 
another Sg.j 

3.5 S3.1 accepts or 
rejects Sg.g 


4.1 Sg.g analyses 
experience 
ofR 

4.2 Sg.g analyses 
the vicarious 
experiences 
of all O’s 

4.3 Sg.g analyses 
the aesthetic 
experince of 
S/s 

4.4 Sg.g analyses 
the critical 
evaluation 
by Sj.i’s 

4.5 Sg.ganalyses 
the creative 
activity by S^ 

4.6 Sg.g is 

concerned 
with R, O, 

Si, Sg, S3.1 


2.6 Sg is concerned 3.6 S3.1 is 
with R, O, concerned 

Si, Sg with R, O, S 

Sg, Sg.g 


6. The Making of Music : AVADHANA 
The Praxiological Matrix : 

The Sanskrit term 'avadhana is a fluid word drawn upon general semantics. 
It is frequently used in aesthetic semantics, especially in music; then, it becomes 
a technical word. It means attention or concentration with a purpose. And the 
attentiveness, mindfulness or intentness involved in the perception of forms in 
art or creative imagination or meditation is not plain cognitive but aesthetic 
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and within aesthetic conative affective or cognitive. Virgil C Aldrich coined the 
English word 'prehension for it. Prehension is the aesthetic perceptiveness or 
attentiveness required for the purpose of creating or enjoying or understanding 
a work of art. Thus it is a special ability to notice or discern things. 

We may closely follow Aldrich to clarify the meaning of the term prehension’. 
Here is a diagram before us. In how many possible or different ways can we 
visualize it? In many ways: 


j 

I 


(i) A square suspended in a frame (2) A lampshade seen from above (3) A 
lampdiade seen from below (4) Looking into a tunnel (5) Aerial view of a 
truncated pyramid (6) A square divided into four trapeziums and a small 
square. 

Similarly, let us take two instances of aural phenomenon: 

(1) the interjection ‘ah!’ may express sorrow, regret, surprise, admiration, 
entreaty, remonstrance, dislike, contempt, mockery; 

(2) a combination of notes may be a fragment of several raga-s. In beth the 
instances, the intonation (kdku) decides what is meant. 

A material thing can be a physical object and an aesthetic object depending 
on the purpose of the viewer. If he perceives it as a physical object, it is just 
observation; if as an aesthetic object, it is prehension. The first characterizes 
the qualities qualifying the tiling; the second looks into the aspects, animating 
the thing. 
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Thing 

Physical object 

Aesthetic object 

Perception 

Characteristics 

Observation 

Qualities (qualifying a 
thing) 

Prehension 

Aspects (animating 
the thing) 


Aesthetic perceptiveness involving aesthetic attention is a special ability to notice 
or discern things: it is not subjective preference; neither is this good eyesight 
(20-20 vision) or good audition in music. The space values of the cube diagram 
above are fixed according to which subject matter it is seen as. Call this a change 
of aspects, and the phenomenon of change itself aspection. The aspect is not just 
a thought or even just a subjective image (illusion, hallucination, etc.), it is an 
object of perception of some sort. The figure objectively accommodates the 
various aspects. 

When an observing subject observes a tree, he looks into the qualities of the 
tree (the treeness). But when the prehending subject attends to a tree, he looks 
into the aspects with an aesthetic purpose, before creating an art-work out of 
the tree. So, a work of art is a material thing produced for prehension as an 
aesthetic object. W^hen a lay man hears or performs a r^i^-scale his prehension 
for that rdga may be very little or nil. But for a musician, due to his avadhana 
or prehension, he can attend to or create embellishments or improvisations with 
ease. He prehends these as an aesthetic object. Sarngadeva says that one with a 
good sense of avadhana can recognize or perform sthdya-s with ease. 

Categorial aspection involves a change of categorial aspects; the same niate- 
rial thing is perceived now as a physical object, now as an aesthetic object,, 
neither of which involves seeing it as another thing. The difference between 
categorial aspects has to do with modes of perception and the kind of space or 
time in which the objects are realized. Furthermore, such aspection is not as 
much under control as in the lampshade sort, since it involves an educated looking 
into, which is a gradual achievement. 

Let us now look into the definitions of observation and prehension. 

Observation = df the perceptual mode in which material things are 
reahzed in physical space or time as physical objects or 
events 

Prehenfion = df the perceptual mode in which material things are 
realized in virtual time or space as aesthetic objects. 
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The animation in prehension occurs in two ways or senses: (i) in the prehension 
that involves getting the aesthetic space-values or time-values of the thing as 
structured simply by colour and sound; this is simply to see or hear a material thing 
as an aesthetic object, a case pf a categorialaspect; and (2) in hearing or seeing the 
thing as something that it is not thought really to be, the sound is not mistaken 
for a sigh or a phrase from a particular tdgdy or the figure is not mistake foi a 
lampshade while it is being seen as one, but it is animated by the image of some- 
tliing else. Representational works of art feature this second kind of animation. 
Both sorts of animation occur without any change in observable qualities of the 
thing as a physical object. 

Thus avadhana can be correlated with prehension. Prehension is a philosophi¬ 
cally developed term and it very rightly resembles the concept of avadhana 
The classical musicologists might or might not have stated the philosophical and 
aesthetic stand taken by us here, but certainly they have either strongly or weakly 
conveyed or meant the meaning of prehension. ‘Attention’ is a general usage 
applicable to all walks of life. Prehension is also concentration and attention but 
only in the sphere of art and aesthetics. It is this special meaning of avadhana 
as prehension that is our concern here. 

The importance of this element has been advocated rightly by Dattila, when 
in his definition o{ ^gdndhaTva\ he includes avadhana as an essential element in its 
formation or making. He says: 

padasthah svarasanghdtastdlena sumitastathd 

prayuktakdvadhanena gandharva-mabhidh iyate^^ 

Why did Dattila give importance to avadhdnal Certainly he never rneant it to 
be the kind of attention which every good student ought to possess in all dis¬ 
ciplines. He meant by ^avadhdna that aesthetic insight and perceptiveness and 
attentiveness which every performer must develop and cultivate for performing 
good music. Why, even a musicologist must execute good avadhdna for judge¬ 
ment and a listener also an avadhdna for reHshing music. So, avadhdna, in the 
sense of prehension, is the subjective component of music which transforms 
ndda into tdga and Tdga into rasa and which binds together the objective com¬ 
ponents svara-tdla-pada and objective constituents dhvani-chanda-artha. The 
effect of ‘fiery circle’ will not be there without prehension. 

Bharata did not mention avadhdna as an element o( gdndharva. But he by no 
means treated the term as an insignificant one and mentioned it in the list of 
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qualities of the voice. That shows tliat he felt the necessity of it in musical 
performance. 

Abhinavagupta deviates from the special meaning attributed to avadhana 
as an element oigandharva, and takes the usual meaning of the term. After stressing 
the importance o£svara~tdla-pada he states: 'avadhana is not manifest as an element 
deserving to be included as a facet {o£ gandharva) Hke svara tala pada. So, it 
should not be included in that group’. 

nahi svaratalapadatulyataya idam bhaganivi^tamavadhanam bhdti, yena 
samuhamaadhye ganyeta^^ 

He further comments: 'avadhana' means concentration {yogarupam) and is not 
pertinent in this context: 

avadhanam yogarupam taccdtra nopayogi^'^^ 

Logically speaking, by ‘component’ we mean the combining element and by 
‘constituent’ the elements combined. In every systemic unity the latter are 
structurally manifest [murta), whereas the component being the subject’s func¬ 
tional contribution remains unmanifest [viniurta) or becomes only dynamically 
manifest as an expression of skill. Abhinavagupta perhaps means by "yogarupam*' 
this form of skill (cf. by yoga is meant karmasu kausalam). 

Sarngadeva gives full respect to the term by including it in the qualities of the 
best composer {vdggeyakdra) and singer. 54 He also emphasizes the importance 
of avadhdna in tlxe demonstration of some of the sthdya-s.^^ 

Simhabhiipdld, the commentator of SR, quotes a definition of gdndharva 
by Daksaprajapati along with that by Dattila. Daksaprajapati not only includes 
avadhdna as a part of gdndharva but considers it to be the determining factor. 
He says: ‘It is avadhdna which (oims gdndharva; svara, pada etc. come after it. 
Without avadhdna the three elements cannot be achieved’. 

avadhdndni gdndharvam pascdtsvarapadddayah 
avadhdndtirekena trividham nopapadyate^^ 

Thus it is clear that the classical thinkers meant by 'avadhdna' what the contem¬ 
porary Western thinkers call prehension. 

Creative Prehension: There are three kinds of prehension according as the 
subject of musical activity is a performer (Sj, a hearer (Sg) or a critic (S3).Si’s 
mode of prehension is different from that of Sg or that of Sj. This may be called 
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creative prehension. Sj has to concentrate in thought and visualize in imagination 
(i.e., hear in the mind’s ears) the music as an art object and plan the techniques he 
has learned and should use in bringing about the result. Tlus plan for concretiza- 
tion would be twice removed from the ideal: once removed when he just has the 
idea of the piece and twice when he has made a selection of the practical devices. 
The plan would also be twice removed from the actual: once from when he 
would apply the practical devices; twice from when the devices would click or 
fail to click, in other words, occasion delight or no delight. The first two mental 
activities, viz., visualizing in imagination and planning the techniques, are 
elements of creative prehension. The Sanskrit word for it is pratihhd. 

The creative imagination (kdrayitri pratihhd, iipdkhyd) involved in the creation 
of music is to be distinguished from the contemplative imagination {bhdvayitri 
pratibhd). The latter is presupposed by the former, which is more than the latter. 
No one can appreciate the beauty of namre or art without contemplative imagi¬ 
nation. The poet must also have this ability but in addition he should have the 
power of imagination to knead what he imaginatively visualizes into a medium. 
An artist has to exercise more sustained imaginative power than a lover of beauty 
of nature or appreciator of an artwork. 

Felt-Prehension: Rajafekhara calls the poet’s imagination creative imagination 
(kdrayitri pratibhd) and distinguishes it from the connoisseur s imagination by 
calling the latter bhdvayitri pratibhd. But these are not different in kind; they 
are different only in degree according to him. The author’s feeling is that there 
is a difference in kind. The artist has to prehend two different tilings: the aesthetic 
object and the techniques of his art which would help him in transforming the 
medium into an art object that appears or clicks as an aesthetic object. This 
second prehension is missing in the hearer’s prehension. If it is still argued that 
this is a difference in degree then we may raise the issue in terms of difference 
between degree and kind, whether tliis difference in its turn is a difference in 
degree or in kind, thus ending up in a confusion worse confoiuided.57 

Three kinds or stages of affective or felt prehension (and reaUzation) can be 
distinguished: passive, ^nsuous and emotional. 

(i) Passive: In certain situations music need not claim the full attention of the 
listener. Most of the music on the movie sound track is meant to reinforce 
the moods of the visual scene. In such situations, the Hstener’s relationship 
to music is a passive one. He hears the music but does not actually listen 
to it. 
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(2) Sensuous : But sensuous listening with a greater degree of prehension is 
required for music which is performed for its own sake. The clear tones of 
a flute or rhythms of an Indian mrdanga, the richness of a symphony orche¬ 
stra, the poignancy of a dhrupad alap or Indian zither (rudrabeen), for 
example, can be heard and enjoyed for themselves without the listener 
having any understanding of the music. This pleasurable sensation of 
musical tone have some value to 83, but this does not reveal the full value 
of the music. 

(3) Emotional: Here the listener prehends the emotive stereotype present in 
the musical act and in himself He then reacts with his own emotions and 
moods which the music arouses. This is by no means a full prehension of 
the music though not an undesirable attitude. Music can produce sublime 
experience in the listener. Emotional listening is an inherent attitude 
towards music; it does not require intense concentration or training .58 

In our daily life we are either too much involved in or too much detached 
from a given situation, with the result that we cannot relish a mental state related 
to the situation. The condition to be fulfilled for him to feel the aesthetic object 
in the art-object is therefore twofold: (i) he should free his mind from the 
stresses and strains of personal joy and sorrow {nijasukhaduhkha vivasibhdva ); 
that is to say, in his response to the art-act, he should keep a psychic distance; 
(2) he should have sufficient aesthetic involvement or identification with it so 
that he may relish the mental state. 

These two do not ordinarily have simultaneous existence. When a mental 
state is portrayed through art it becomes relishable because the audience has a 
distance as well as the possibility of complete identificatibon. The intensity of 
identification of course depends on the excellence of artistic presentation and 
the sensitivity of the audience. But the objectivity of beauty {rasa) depends on 
the psychic distance. If the identification becomes complete then the emotive 
content of the artwork would cease to be symbolic and become symptomatic, 
though temporarily. 

Virgil C Aldrich has clinched the issue of psychic distance as being the ground 
of objectivity of beauty (that is rasa, the object of aesthetic experience). Psycliic 
distance is the ground of objectivity of beauty (of aesthetic object) as feeling 
exactly in the same sense as it is the ground of objectivity of a material thing 
appearing in sense perception (visual, auditory, etc). 
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Critical Prehension : Critical prehension requires perceptive listening. Percep¬ 
tive listening requires concentration on the music itself and a sharp awareness 
of what is going on musically. It is this type of listening that brings appreciation. 
Music appreciation in this sense means knowing what to listen for, understand¬ 
ing what is heard, and thereby having an objective basis for experiencing musical 
art. Perceptive listening can be developed by attention, repetition, famiharity, 
background knowledge, participation, auditory and visual approaches. The cri¬ 
tical listener’s prehension of music can be described in the form of a few dicta: 

(1) Focus your attention/rom without on the artefact (here, music as a material 
thing) and identify the art act and its kind, its creator, its history. 

(2) Focus your attention from serni-without on the art act and identify the 
subject-matter, primary material and medium (i.e., timbre, tonality). 

(3) Focus your attention from semi^within on the medium and identify the 
art-object. 

(4) Focus your attention from within on die art-object and prehend the aes¬ 
thetic object. 

(5) Focus your attention from detached within on the aesthetic object and savour 
the flavour, that is to say, recollect the music maker’s aesthetic experience 
in tranquillity, i.e., identify the state of being of the performer and share 
it with him vicariously. 

If the fifth act of prehension comes off rightly, the critic would have what we 
have called the theoretical reaHzation of music. But if it fizzles out, he would 
locate the aesthetic object all right, he would have all the information about 
the music as an art-object and an aesthetic object but he would miss the delight. 
So there can be cases of just prehension but no realization,even as there can be 
cases of felt realization of music without intellectual prehension or even felt 
prehension of it. 

To sum up the critic’s predicament, a critic may prehend the art-act but 
miss the medium, may prehend the medium but miss the art-object, may pre¬ 
hend the art-object but miss the aesthetic object, prehend the aesthetic object 
but miss the vicarious experience of the artiste’s aesthetic experience, prehend 
the artiste’s and other listeners’ aesthetic experience but miss the delight. But 
if he understands all these, then whether or not he finds intellectual satisfaction 
for this act of full understanding, his prehension can be said to have clicked. 
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7. The Ground of Making Music : UPALABDHI 

The Ontological Matrix : ... 

We choose the word ‘reaUzation’ {upalahdhi) for the ground of making tnusic^ 

It has three aspects: acted, felt, and cognitive. This matrix may be caUed the 
ontological matrix. These constitute the subjective constituenB ^be 

three subjects, that is to say, the three categories of subjects S^, S^, S* tea 
music respectively in these three modes. One and the same person y 
hze music in all theree modes (S^ S, S3), or only in two of them (in which case 
there are three alternatives S3, S^ S3, S3 S3), or only in one of them (S^, S3, S3). 

Realization is turning the possible into the actual. Realization of values includ 
ins SS va u or value, i, a process. It may be viewed as a succession of vah^ 
oiLT planning, decision, vdll, action, and satisfaction The genes., of value 
S be tS t? every acmal experience. This eliciu. from us and develop, 
[Tus eidter a positive or a negative attitude. Values enrerge as a senes of pasnble 
repeatable desirable experiences (desirable because of the hedonic f^hng 
StionTu, actuall/d^ired by the 

nositive attimde. The end of the process is the hedonic feehng again. The whole 
process is grounded in and sustained by hormic feeling that is to say, by efficient 
feeling, which is the reahzer. 

Reason enters into the process as value, purpose, planning, decision, will and 
action Reason is thus a function of efficient feeling. A value (which is a positive 
disposition to regulate the response) becomes purpose when it stands in "iind 
as the contrast between the present situation and the valued situation. The pro- 
cesfof selecting and ordering the means of altering the present situation imo 
Se Valued situltion is the planning. Planning passes into deasion when the 
means are specifically fixed. In transition to action, and just before the first act 

a p Wd series, il will. Here we may draw the line between prehension ^d 
reahz«ion. At tlie end of the series of action is the individual s relation to another 
individual (not necessarily human) in a more or ® 

enjoyed as the specific satisfaction. The reahzation of values of all kinds is culture, 
and Ihe repeated realization of preferred values makes for happiness. 

‘Reahzation means turning possible experiences into acmal ones. Values are 
a spect oTpossible experiente"^ A value as a psychological attimde is an actu^ 
exoerience but logically it is a possible experience m relation to the situation 
in which the value is reaHzed. ‘Possible’ and ‘actual being correlatives, ex¬ 
perience may be called possible in relation to another which is actual, whic 
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in its turn may be called possible in relation to another a third actual one, and 
so on. In the above series, value is possible while purpose is acmal, purpose is 
possible while decision is actual, decision is possible while will is actual, and so on. 

The polarity between possible and actual experiences is not dichotomous but 
systematic. Possibihty and acmality are partly dependent on and partly inde¬ 
pendent of each other. There can be purely possible experiences (e. g., merely 
psychologically possible situations such as ‘while space fiddles, time dances)’. 
There can be purely actual experience (e.g., ‘I heard a donkey braying at 5 A M 
on June 30, 1980’). There can be experiences which are partly possible and 
partly actual (e.g., the communist state as a realized empire in action is an actual 
experience but as a still unfulfilled world culture and State where only techno¬ 
logical music would prevail is a possible experience). 

In the situation wherein the value is reahzed, the subject unites with the object, 
either assimilating the object as in theoretical reahzation, or getting assimilated 
into the object as in practical realization, or in a felt realization as a 
lay observer. 

Practical Realization of Music : We can classify realization according to the 
direction of the relation between the correlatives subject and object. One direc¬ 
tion is from object to subject, the other from subject to object. Thus we get 
two^ kinds of experience: knowing and making, theory and practice. This 
difference in kind arises because there is a difference between the direction or 
purpose of one kind and that of the other kind. Felt realization is a cloning of 
one or the other in feeling and becomes the third kind. 

When we want to make facts or artefacts, the direction is from the maker to 
the thing to be made. It is from the subject to object, which in some cases, would 
be from the higher subject to the lower since the lower subject is an object to 
the higher. The inner experience in the subject (maker) is projected into and 
expressed through an outer experience—an objective (which includes lower 
subjective) medium. This is the case in all arts: crude arts, useful arts, or fine 
arts in which perceptual, scientific or valuational knowledge is respectively 
applied to the making of certain facts or artefacts. The engineer, the medico or 
the psycliiatrist, for example, all try to give an outer reality to an inner idea. 
Murzin the Soviet physicist, e.g., visualised at the first instance and then made 
the music-machine ANS. In the case of fine arts, the artist’s vision is pro¬ 
jected through lower subjective as well as objective media. For the fine artist, 
there is an idea or inner experience in his proper level subjective stams; he gives 
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an outer, i.e., lower subjective and material objective form to it through a suit¬ 
able medium. A singer, e.g., projects his vision through his vocal chords and 
accompanying instruments. 

We have already made a distinction between creative prehension and creative 
or practical realization. The arttste’s devices can be divided into two groups 
according to the stages of their application. At the first stage he has to concen¬ 
trate in thought and visualize in imagination music as an art and aesthetic o 
and plan the devices and technical skill to be employed in bringing about the 
art object which would cHck as an aesthetic object. This stage is called creatwe 
prehension. This has been described already under the heading creative 

prehension.’ 

But just prehension may or may not click as aesthetic experience: the aesthe¬ 
tic object might have been rightly visualised and the execution rightly planned 
but from this it does not follow that it would be right y executed and would 
result in aesthetic experience, i.e., dehght. There may be many slips between 
the cup and the lips. 

The second stage, therefore, must fiilfil other conditions: the artiste has to 
employ the techniques and devices rightly to bring about the desired result. 
Some properties of constitutional excellence and technical sbll as enumerated 
in Ch 5 must be present in the ground of music and brought into play under 
sustained prehension: then only the individual musical act would click and 
dehght would be realized by the artiste. 

It is possible, however, that S, realizes the art object and his own dehght but 
fails to do so for the hearers. The conditions for S/s realization of music, there¬ 
fore, should include and supersede that of Sj and S3. It is possible again that 1 
misses the aesthetic experience but his auidience Sg s and S3 s don t. 

Felt Realization of Music : As in the case of practical reahzation of music, 
here too we have already made a distinction between prehension and realiza¬ 
tion Here these are to be felt prehension and felt reahzation. The hstener s 
devices to enjoy music again can be divided into two groups according to the 
stages of their application. 

In the first stage he has to focus his attention on the musical situation which at 
its minimum is an event to him and he seeks to catch a ghmpse of the aesthetic 
object not in its entirety but only in the aspects that make the feeling content 
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of it. In other words, he has to prehend what in Indian theory of beauty is called 
the emotive stereotype (sthdyibhdva) and then by means of psychic distance to 
prehend the aesthetic stereotype. This stage is called affective or emotive or felt 
prehension (vide pp. 105-106). But just prehension may or may not click 
as an aesthetic experience: the aesthetic object might be rightly felt but the 
aesthetic experience might not follow. 

At the second stage some other conditions must be fulfilled. The conditions 
to be fulfilled for the connoisseur to be able to relish the flavour, to have the 
aesthetic experience, are grouped under the property of sensitivity. The Sans¬ 
krit equivalent of ‘sensitivity’ is 'sahrdayatd^ literally meaning the quality of 
having a heart. The insensitive hearer may hear the music but does not actually 
hsten to it; or he may enjoy the sounds but not the music; or he may be con¬ 
cerned mainly with his own reactions to the music, with the moods and emo¬ 
tions of a very personal kind aroused by the musical act. A sensitive listener to 
the contrary is a perceptive one: he concentrates on the music and tries to under¬ 
stand and appreciate and relish it without of course understanding it fully. 

The sensitive listener must have a rich storehouse of experience so that he 
may feel the emotive and aesthetic stereotype conveyed by the artiste and rea¬ 
lize the meaning of the musical act. He must also have the capacity to identify 
himself with a given situation, a rich imagination for supplementing the 
presentation, and a capacity to free liis mind from the stres^s and strains of 
personal joy and sorrow so that he may keep the psycliic distance necessary for 
right prehension of the aesthetic object. We have already noted that if there is 
an imbalance between identification and psychic distance to be kept, he would 
miss the aesthetic object. But now even if he feels the aesthetic object rightly, 
he may miss the aesthetic experience if he is existentially insensitive, if he has 
not already developed perceptiveness to the kind of music presented before 
him. He may of course do it for the first time. 

To sum up, for felt prehension, balancing identification with psychic distance 
is to be achieved, but for felt realisation his own personality should be of the 
right kind, viz., of the sensitive and perceptive kind. 

Theoretical Realization of Music : When we want to know^ the direction is 
from the knowable to the knower. It is from object to subject, or the lower 
subject being an object to the higher, from the lower subject to the higher: 
the subject (knower) assimilates the outer experience in the form of an inner 
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experience or in course of knowing itself turns it into an object of a liigher 
subject, which higher subject is to be known later on. For example, in scien¬ 
tific pursuits the world is considered given as a system of object-object rela¬ 
tions; the scientist seeks it in the form of a theory or logical construction: this 
is a subjective assimilation of the objective. But in this process he may become 
aware of the operations of scientific mind and become a philosopher of science 
thus attaining a higher status of the self, viz., the inner, i.e., value-judging mind. 

We have seen above (p. 107) the structure of critical prehension. For a 
theoretical realization of music, Ae process of prehension must be undergone at 
the first instance. The final act of prehension is focussing one s attention from 
detached within on the aestlaetic object and trying to savour the flavour. The 
critic may not savour the flavour but he has got to prehend the aesthetic object, 
this much the critic shares with the person who is out for a felt realization only. 

The critic has to achieve an extra feat, viz., recollect the music makers aes¬ 
thetic experience in tranquillity, i.e., identify the state of being of the perfornier 
and share it with him vicariously, in thought necessarily but not necessarily 
in feeling. The intellectual identification of the emotive and aesthetic stereo¬ 
type is called for. Then only his understanding would be complete. In short, 
he may not like or enjoy a given musical act but there should be no informa¬ 
tion gap or lacuna in his understanding of it, in knowing the kind, character 
and value of the act. 

8. The Music : ANANDA 

The Axiological Matrix: 

Music is a subject-object relation. So is every other fine art. Being a subject- 
object relation is therefore the shared characteristic of all arts; and the ultimate 
essential state of affairs which must prevail if the art-work is to click is delight. 
Delight is not beauty, for beauty is the objective constituent of music. Neither 
is it just realization, which is the subjective constituent of music. Nor is it iden¬ 
tifiable with any other element of music: we can check with them and then we 
would find each of them wanting in some respect or the other to become iden¬ 
tical with delight. Delight is, therefore, none of the three subjective elements 
or the three objective elements: delight too must be the subject-object relation. 
As a consequence delight qualifies for genus: the other six elements would make 
the differentia of music. 

To bring out the ultimate and mystical nature of delight joy or bliss {ananda), 
we would like to quote the section called dnandavalli in the Taittiriya Upanishad: 
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Words cannot express the bliss of Brahman, mind cannot reach it.' The sage 
who knows it is freed from fear.... 

The self-existent is the essence of all felicity. Who could live, who could 
breathe, if that blissful Self dwelt not within the lotus of the heart ? He it is 
that give joy.... 

Of what nature is tlois joy ? Consider the lot of a young man, noble, well- 
read, intelligent, strong, healthy, with all the wealth of the world at bis 
command. Assume that he is happy, and measure his joy as one unit. 

Then follows a comparative hedonic calculus in so many words; we would 


^produce this arithmetically: 



the joy of Gandharvas 

= 

100* units 

,, celestial Gandharvas 

= 

I002 „ 

,, Pitr-s in paradise 

= 

I 003 „ 

,, the Dev as 

= 

I 004 „ 

,, karma Deva-s 

= 

I 005 „ 

,, ruling Deva-s 

= 

1006 „ 

,, In dr a 

= 

I 007 „ 

,, Brhaspati 

= 

1008 

,, Prajapati 

= 

I 009 „ 

,, Brahma 


lOQlO ,, 


One hundred times the joy of Prajapati is one unit of the joy of Brahma, 
but no less joy than Brahma has the seer to whom the Self has been revealed, 
and who is without craving. 

He who is the Self in man, and he who is the Self in the sun, are one. Verily, 
he who knows this truth overcomes the world; he transcends the physical 
sheath, he transcends the vital sheath, he transcends the mental sheath, he 
transcends the intellectual sheath, he transcends the sheath of the ego. 

It is written: He who knows the joy of Brahman, which words cannot ex¬ 
press and the mind cannot reach, is free from fear. He is not distressed by the 
thought, “Why did I not do what is right ? Why did I do what is wrong ?” 
He who knows the joy of Brahman, knowing both good and evil, transcends 
both. 

And then follows the story of Bhrgu: Bhrgu approached his father Varuna 
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and asked him to teach him Brahman. Varuna explained to him.. .. and added: 
“He from whom all beings are born, in whom they live, being bom, and to 
whom at death they return—seek to know him. He is Brahman.” 

Bhrgu practised austerity and meditation. At the first stage of realization it 
seemed to him that food was Brahman. Foi of food all beings are born, by food 
they are sustained, being bom, and into food they enter after death. This know¬ 
ledge, however, did not ^tisfy him. He again approached Varuna, who asked 
him to seek Brahman by meditation. Bhrgu then practised further meditation 
and learned in successive stages that primal energy is Brahman, that mind is 
Brahman, that intellect is Brahman, and finally that joy is Brahman. For from 
joy all beings are bom, by joy they are sustained, being bom, and into joy they 
enter after death. 

We may categorise delight on the basis of three categories of music makers 
Si* Sj, S3 into three kinds: creative delight, aesthetic delight, intellectual delight. 

Creative Delight : The artiste’s delight in its widest span can be said to be 
threefold: the pleasure, delight or joy of self-expression, the delight of favoura¬ 
ble reception by audience (Sg-s) and critics (Sg-s), and the delight of creating 
novel or original works. 

The first delight of Sj is in relation to himself. This is a kind of hormic, i.e., 
efficient feeling as distinct from hedonic i.,e., passive feeling. The artiste may or 
may not succeed in his creative venture in relation to other selves Sg-s and 
S3-S, but he may have self-satisfaction if he has done his best in delivering the 
goods and could do no better. The pleasure of self-expression is always his; 
this is the minimum reward that sustains the creative spirit of the artiste. 

The second kind of delight has is in relation to Sg and S3. This is a kind of 
hedonic feeling as distinct from hormic, i.e., efficient feeling. The artiste finds 
satisfaction if he is accepted by others. The degree of satisfaction varies from 
bare absence of any hostile reaction to a resounding success in establishing an 
ecstatic rapport with the audience, a tumultous ovation at the end of the act, and 
eulogies from music critics. In extreme cases he may totally miss his own 
pleasure (why, the performance may be a sheer torture) yet he succeeds Jii 
entertaining his audience. And he feels satisfied. 

The third category of delight is rare. This is in relation to O and through O 
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to the sole subject. This becomes available only to the greatest among the artistes. 
This is both hormic and hedonic in character and gives the artiste a feeling of 
kinship with the Creator, a gUmpse of freedom [moksa) that Ues in realizing one s 
identity with the sole subject. This delight is more of the nature of unseen fruit 
or effect {adr^faphala) than a seen one {dr^faphala).^^ 

Aesthetic Delight : The listener’s delight is passive and hedonic in character 
although a listener may make effoits in enjoying a performance and be enter¬ 
tained. It is more of the nature of seen effect {dr^t(iph(iJd). The amount of enter¬ 
tainment varies in quality and quantity. The quantity depends on intensity, 
duration, proximity in place and time, probability, purity (freedom from pain), 
fecundity (a causal property which produces hedonic experiences), extent (the 
number of persons in rapport with the same act)—all of wloich are more or less 
measurable quantities. 

The quality of Sa’s delight depends on what subjective status he has already 
attained in his spiritual development, which ranges from the body-subject to 
the Self through the senses (mainly the ears), cuter mind, intellect, inner mind, 
and the ego. Usually the performer aims at entertaining the ears {karnaranjana) 
and the outer mind {manoranjana) of the listener and at entertaining as great a 
number of listeners as possible [janaranjand),^^ But he may succeed in enter¬ 
taining the masters {gururanjana). 

Tlois variation in status explains why between two given listeners one may 
and the other may not be entertained by the self-same performance, or why a 
particular performer though faultless and exquisite may yet fail to entertain 
all. The two concepts: one, eHgibility for listener’s status {adhikarabheda) and 
unseen fruit {adr^taphala) again explain the discrepancy in the gain in delight 
by two listeners in the same audience. 

Aesthetic delight at its highest is of course of the mystical kind. We have 
already reproduced Abhinavagupta’s exposition of this in Ch 2. Sdhitya Darpana 
calls it a twin of the delight of realizing Brahman {brahmanandasahodard}^^: 

Pure aesthetic experience is theirs in whom the knowledge of ideal beauty 
is innate; it is known intuitively, in intellectual ecstasy without accompani¬ 
ment of ideation, at the liighest level of conscious being; twin-brother to 
the tasting of Brahman, its life is as it were a flash of blinding light of trans- 
mundane origin, impossible to analyse, and yet in the image of our very being. 
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Intellectual Delight : The critics are generally speaking fixated in their feeling 
on the levels of intellect and inner mind, i.e., logic and philosophy. They feel 
entertained by a performance if it fits into the straitjackets of their respective 
pet theories of music and art. If it does not, they like only that cross-section of 
it which is caught in their theoretical net. If the performance does not entertain 
at all but give them a scope for learned talk, they may still be delighted. We 
are reminded of Naradiya Siksd\ having a dig at them^^: 

padacchedantu panditah 

Their love for verbalism and logomachy has been well known down the ages. 
This explains why the present day Indian elite who have swelled the ranks of 
the fifth caste of Western society or communist society or who still belong to 
the fossilized relics of islamized Hindu aristocracy of the middle ages keep away 
from Hindu music at its best, viz., drupad, and miss the delight of experiencing 
one of the finest flowerings of human spirit ever since the descent of our species 
on this planet. 
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^ Music Defined 


Nearly all the elements of music have been laid bare by analysis (Ch 3). A 
definition of ‘music’ can now be attempted by synthesis. We may begin with 
some simplistic definitions including a scientific ^finition and a lexical defini¬ 
tion, then move to a logical definition, and firom there to the axiological defini¬ 
tion. The result would be a three-tiered definition in an ascending order of 
synthesis. 

All the six elements, three objective and three subjective, as well as the subject- 
object relation must show in the axiological defiirition; the three objective 
elements, in the logical definitions. The scientific, the lexical and other irregular 
ones are simplistic; each of them either falls short of the logical or the axiolo¬ 
gical or is a mix-up of the two in fragments; yet each has a point to make and an 
insight to reveal. 

I. Some Simplistic Definitions 

The following assortment of definitions of ‘music’ may be considered; 

(1) ‘music’ =df ‘song’, samyaggitam tu sangitam {SRJ) 

(2) smgiU’ ^ gUaditritayam tu va {SRJ) 

(3) gandharua =df svaratdiapaddtmaka 

(4) Music is tonal motion (Zuckerkandl) 

(5) Music=df tonal analogue of feeling (S L Langer) 

(6) Music is the art of combining sounds with a view to beauty of form and 
expression of emotion (COD) 

I. Music—df song 

To quote Mario Castelnuovo Tedesco : 

Song was the first musical manifestation of man. And possibly this will also 
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be the last. As long as humanity remains, it will sing. And that its farewell 
to life will also be a song.i In the meanwhile let our song be of life. What 
is ‘song’ ? It is difficult to define. Fundamentally it is a gift of God, a deli¬ 
verance of the human soul. And I have often said that, if I were to envy some 
great musician of the past, it would not be Bach for his fugues, or Beethoven 
for his symphonies, or Wagner for his music-dramas, but perhaps Schubert 
for some of the simplest of his Lieder, such as Du hist die Ruh or Litanei, mir¬ 
aculous flowere of the spirit, as consoUng a fnendly smile or a gentle tear. 2 

The opening sentence gives the main argument for the definition. The second 
argument is that it is a deUverance of the human soul, that is to say, one of the 
many forms of acted reahzation of tnokfa or freedom. The first argument is 
empirical, i.e., scientific, argument ftom genesis of music in the organic evolu¬ 
tion of man. The second is axiological, argument from the values of fife. 

Sanskrit musicology down the ages would support the definition. Sahgita 
Raja, for example, defines 'sahgita as gita, i.e., song, which is well sung. 

samyaggitam tu sangitam^ 

SRJ defines ‘music’ as gita, i.e., song again on the ground that song is the main 
element of the trio which go to make music as a whole.'* Rdgatattvavivodh,a 
simply asserts that just songs are also called music 5 Here the argument under¬ 
stood must be popular usage. 

The three arguments may be restated and their cumulative effect weighed: 
(i) A well-sung song impHes observance of the severely guarded rules of per¬ 
formance, the presence of many good quaUties (gums) and absence of many 
bad ones (dofo-s) leading to emergence of rasa and occasioning dehght. Although 
these are not spelt out, this may be called a formahstic argument. (2) Song is 
the main member in the three-member set (vocal music, instrumental music, 
dance) which makes music. How vocal music is the main element has not been 
made explicit but it is not difficult to defend the assertion: (i) Vocal music 
may not be as extensive in its scope as instrumental music but it is more intensive. 
In Sanskrit texts the ‘Smtri vina (i.e., human body as musical instmment) has 
been distinguished from daravi vina (i.e., musical instrument made of wood) 
and called more fundamental.^ If instrumental music can reach the command¬ 
ing heights of cosmological expanse, vocal music can reach the commanding 
depths of ontological feeUng. (ii) Susan Langer argues: ‘Instrumental muac 
strives for the expressiveness of song, the sound of direct utterance, voice , 
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and she quotes Joseph Goddard: ‘In vocal music the mystic features of musical 
sound have a human aspect. Thus it is that high musical emanation in vocal 
form has something of the character of inspired utterance.’^ (iii) Popular linguistic 
usage is in philosophy ordinary linguistic argument that cannot be brushed 
aside. There is the backing of some sort of universal acceptance of music being 
identical with song. 

Put all the arguments together: the biological and the axiological with the 
formalistic, the mystical, and that from linguistic usage; and we have a for¬ 
midable model theory of music, which defines ‘music’ as song. So this is an emi¬ 
nently simplistic definition. 

Yet it obviously defaults as a definition by leaving out a good many kinds 
of music. And being a one-word definition for a one-word definiendum it is a 
logically fallacious definition of the kind called synonymous definition. Neither 
objection, however, would affect it seriously: they would rather sound frivol¬ 
ous. The reason is not far to seek. It has succeeded in giving a scenario of music 
in which a scientific view mingles with a mystical vision. 

2. Music—df vocal cum instrumental music cum dance 

In Indian musicology occuis the oft-quoted definition of ‘music’ or sangita 
as a systemic unity of singing and playing on instruments, or of singing and play¬ 
ing and dancing. To quote from Sangita Siromani: 

gitam vadyam ca nrtyam ca tray am sangitamucyate 

gitavadyam uhhe eva sangitamiti, kecana^ 

'Gita' is a term which refers to all melodic forms in general and also to the melo¬ 
dic forms that are integral parts of sangita. Likewise, the term 'vadya refers to 
instrumental compositions of all kinds as well as to those played on the mem¬ 
branous instruments {avanaddha vadya-s) in sangita. 

If this is the whole of the definition, then obviously it would be two instances 
of enumerative definition, which is not a very illuminating one: 

1 music = df song-f-instrumenti:l music 

2 music = df song + instrumental music + dance 

But if we look into the texts for explanation of this kind of definition, the best 
kind of argument that we come across or may construct is this: The constituents 
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of sangitc, viz., gita vadya and nrtya, are merged into one whole which is 
pervaded by rasa. This is why rasa has been discussed in NS, SR SRJ, etc. 
And NS used a very significant word ‘dldtacakfapratimani (meaning a fiery 
circle) thus suggesting systemic functional unity. These two may be regarded 
as two pillars of the theory of music presented here. 

The metaphor of fiery circle and the analysis of rasa supply, or at any r^e 
suggest, the combining elements which are missing in the wording of the 
enumerative definition. The two or the three elements must form a gestalt, 
an. organic unity or a systemic unity for the duration of the perfomance. 
Secondly, the art-object, here the act of music, must have a content of the kind 
of an aesthetic stereotype {rasa). In other words, unity in form and feeUng in 
content are being trotted out as further elements of the definition, these trans¬ 
form the bare enumerative definition into a near complete logical definition. 
Why, at this rate we may collect all the six elements from the texts. 

So, this again is a simplistic definition. This does not show the elements of 
music for a deeper understanding. And if each of the constituent terms has got 
to be recursively defined, that would be further defining music itself. In other 
words, the definition at issue is either very cryptic or superficial. 

3. Gandharva^df svaratalapadatmaka 

The term 'gandharva is defined as organic unity of tone, beat and ve^. The 
term is strictly speaking the name of mdrga music as opposed to gdna which names 
the desu Yet we are asked to take it as synonymous with sangita or gUa, i.e., 
‘music’ and then define ‘music’ as a composite of tone beat and verse. But then 
the trio go to make what is called rdga. Rdga is a latter day synonym for gdn- 
dharva\ and nowadays used for the formal aspect of music, the syntactical aspect 
of musical semiotics. 

The equivocation in the use of the term, once for music as a whole and then 
for a part or aspect of music, viz., melody matrix, can easily be avoided. But 
even taking it as synonymous with ‘music’, music the whole cannot be called 
identical with the part that is melody matrix {rdgd). Formalists, however, will 
not mind this assertion of identity. 

Sangita, gita, gdndharva, and rdga have been treated both as synonyms ntd as 
different terms. When the first three are used differently, gita is an integral part 
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of sangita; gandharva is a species of gita, the other species being gdna; and rdga 
is a part-cum-aspect structural-cuin-functional element, of sangita; but when 
gdndharva is defined as svaratdlapaddtmaka, it becomes synonymous with rdga: 
this may be avoided by choosing one of them for synonymy with ‘munc.’ 

4. Music—df tonal motion 

To the author’s mind this is the best scientific definition of music. To say this 
is to suggest both its forte and its weakness. The weakness lies in equating music 
with music as a physical phenomenon, with only objective determinant and 
objective component and these too in fragments. In Ch. 3 under the sub-heading 
‘resonance’ (anuranana), the concept of tonal motion, especially suggestive tonal 
motion, has been analysed. With this extension of its scope, the definition would 
cover also the objective constituent. The subjective elements and the subject- 
object relation are completely ignored here. Here, a definition of ‘music’ as 
tonal motion is being presented; we have here closely followed Victor Zucker- 
kandl, the author of Sound and Symbol 

Both the terms in the definiens, that for genus and that for differentia, are 
terms from physics par excellence. ‘Tonal’ stands for the differentia [bhedaka); 
‘motion’ for the genus (pardjdti). Tonal motion is heard motion; tonal motion 
is tonal nonspatial temporal motion. If svara is defined as atoriiic tone, varna 
may be defined as simple molecular tonal motion, alankdra, as compound mole¬ 
cular tonal motion, and sthdya, gamaka, rdga, etc., as complex molecular tonal 
motion. 

Musical situations are situations of motion. A motion goes through tones and 
beyond them. Tones convey such a motion. Tones thus become the elements 
of a musical context. In any case of hearing music, what we hear is motion. 
Motion in music conveys rhythm. It is the real kinetic element in music. Rhythm 
is one element which music has in common with other kinetic phenomena and 
processes. So the motion that lies in tones is the genus of music, ‘tonal’ standing 
for the differentia. 

St Augustine describes music as ordered motion. Some seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth century thinkers held music to be the imitation of the motions of feeling. 
Hegel assigns music the task of echoing the motions of the inmost self Helmholtz 
relates music to physical movements. Edmund Gurney calls music as ideal motion. 
Eduard Hanslick defines ‘music’ as sounding form in motion. Musical theorists 
such as Heinrich Schenker and Ernst Kurth look upon musical art works 
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as complex kinetic organisms. Creative musicians such as Roger Serious say 
that basically music is not so much sound as motion. Carroll C Pratt thinks ma 
auditory movement of a melody as well as visual and kinesthetic is an imme late 
fkct of direct experience. For Erwin Strauss, the unity of music and motion is pri¬ 
mordial, not artificial, not contrived and not learned. 

Hearing a melody is to hear a motion. By ‘motion’ here is not meant the 
motion of musicians and their instruments, but of the music: die ascent and 
descent of the melody. Can we talk of hearing motion without making a cate- 
gory mistake ? The answer is: Yes. 

Motion implies movement. A bird flies past. A dry leaf from a tree falls on 
the ground. What moves in a melody ? The tones. But is a tone somedung 
that moves, i.e., can move? What moves is an object, a dung; are tones objects 
or things ? We understand the morion of a moving thing as follows. Th^e same 
something at different moments appear at different places A thing that re¬ 
mains the same is the indispensable and permanent core of the phenomenon 
of motion. 

In the case of tonal motion, we cannot assume the existence of a spatially ex¬ 
tended entity ‘tone’ which performs the motion, which during the course ot 
the melody is to be found first here, then there, and so on. At every attempt to 
grasp tliis Ltity ‘tone’, it vanishes in our hand. We can think it, but we cannot 
Lar it. Motion not only impHes movement, it also means something which 
does not move or moves differently: a background, a frame. The bird dies 
through the sky; the dry leaf falls past the gaps in the branches. So. motion 
needs two things and their mumal relation. When we hear tones, we hear 
only tones; there is no backdrop before which they might move. 

Tones are not hke things occupying position in space and moving from 
place to place. Tonal morion is nonspatial temporal motion. It is a unique phe- 
Lmenon of motion. Tones have different pitch They are distinguishable as 
in sense perception Hke colours or Uke two shades in one colour. Phc/i dis¬ 
tinguishes different tones as well as orders them. They can be arranged in a series 
according to pitch as people can be according to height. One need not compute 
or measure in order to find out which of the two people staning side by side 
is the taller one. Likewise we can know by simply hearing the higher and lower 
tones without measuring thdr frequencies or string lengths. The use ot lugher 
and ‘lower’ in the context of hearing tom s need not be called metaphorical m 
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relation to visual higher and lower, since both are cases of direct perception by 
the senses (in one case the eyes, in the other the cars). 

5. Music=d( tonal analogue of feeling 

Susanne Langer defines ‘music’ as the tonal analogue of feeling as a corollary 
to her definition of ‘art’ as the creation of forms symbolizing human feeling. 
The key ideas of this definition of‘art’ may be spelt out as follows: 

(1) Art expresses/orm5 of feeling. The term ‘feeling’ here means no particular 
feeling or designable emotion, such as joy and sorrow, but rather a 
general way of experiencing any content. The general form, say, the rise 
and fall of direct experience, cannot hy itself he ever actually felt. 

(2) A work of art or created form is symbolic, and not symptomatic, of 
human feeling. It is a symbol in the sense that it makes us think of life 
of feeling as such. It is a “nondiscursive symbol that articulates what is 
verbally ineffable.” In this sense^ it is an ‘expressive from.’ 

(3) The third point that follows from the above is that a work of art is an 
object of direct apprehension or intuition, and that it cannot be under¬ 
stood in a discursive manner. 

Besides formulating a general theory of art, Langer tries to distinguish each 
art separately. And this is done by considering the question: What is the primary 
creation of each art ? In the case of painting, e. g., she says, the primary creation 
is ‘virtual space’, in the case of ‘music’, it is virtual time. 

Her theory is not easy to summarise but can perhaps best be suggested by 
saying that according to it works of art are symbolic or iconic signs of emo¬ 
tions. They do not directly express the artist’s experienced emotions but rather 
his apprehension of the nature of emotions. The function of art is the symbolic 
expression, not of the artist’s actual emotions, but of his knowledge of emotions. 

Art is not a language in the sense of a system of communication which is built 
up from elements each of which has its own independent emotional significance 
as words have their meaning. But each work of art is a unique symbol. ‘A work 
of art is a symbol—-a single, individual symbol; which is not saying that it is 
unanalysable, but indivisible in the sense that an individual is so... .Every work 
of art is a whole and new symbolic form, and expresses its import directly to 
anyone who understands it at all.’ 
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The peculiar manner in which works of art symbolize is by providing a sen¬ 
suous analogue of the inner life. Works of art imitate or reproduce in them¬ 
selves not the concrete emotion or situation of actuality but the pattern, form, 
rhythm, or gestalt of emotional situation. ‘Music’, Miss Langer said, ‘is a tonal 
analogue of emotive Hfe.’ 

Thus a work of art is a symbol which does not symbolize anything other than 
itself but which reproduces in its own structural form the structure or pattern 
of feeling and emotion. (Those who have not been captivated by the theory 
have found it hard to picture how the inner emotional life of experienced feel¬ 
ing can be thought to have a structure or rhythm which could be reproduced 
in the elaborately structured entities which are works of art.) 

Put in the logical form, the definition of‘art’ reads as follows: ‘For all crea¬ 
tion of forms p and for all human feelings q, p is said to be Art if and only if 
psymbohzes q’: (in symbols) ^(p) (q) (Ap^ Spq)’. This is a compact definition 
of ‘art’, which covers only two elements—tlie objective component and the 
objective constituent, i.e., the form and the content, of art. She has netted both 
rupa and rasa of our classical theory in her definition. 

Here the genus is the class of individuals Created Forms and the differentia is 
the class of individuals Symbolizing Feelings. The latter class has to be a subclass 
of the former. The other sub-class in the genus is that of created forms which 
do not symbolize feeHngs and thus fail to qualify as art, but do become artifacts 
which include crude arts and useful arts as well. There is a class of uncreated 
(naturally happening) forms symbolizing feelings: these (for example, a sunrise) 
too will not qualify as art but these may quahfy for beauty. For fiirther under¬ 
standing we may look into die following diagrammatic representation: 

CF Cf. SF artifact: CF 

Sf art: Cf Sf 

beauty: SF 

An artwork may be given the static form of an art object (as in sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, architecture) or the dynamic form of an artiste’s performance or activity 
(as in music, dance, or drama). In both the cases, however, it is an act causing 
or occasioning the art work. This class of acts (rather than the class of created 
forms) ought to be taken as the genus. In other words, ‘creation of forms’ may 
be interpreted as ‘the act of creating forms’ instead of as the forms created. And 
since the class of all acts would be too wide a genus for artistic acts or activity, 
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we may, by qualifying the acts as free, narrow it down to the proximate 
genus of art. The spiritual value of life or the value of spiritual life is freedom; 
and artistic activity is a species of spiritual activity. 

Secondly, feeling here is no raw emotion like joy, sorrow, anger, etc., which 
the artiste may feel symptomatically for himself but it is any content of exis¬ 
tence or life: this agrees squarely with our concept of basic emotions [sthdyl- 
bhdva-s) which are always there as dispositions: which the artist is trying to 
express in some form of some primary material, of different degrees of tonality 
or timbre, that is to say, is trying to symbolize through the medium of his art 
as aesthetic stereotypes (rasas). We may clarify the point further by quoting 
Philip Rawson from his book, Indian Sculpture: 

To awaken the rasas, as distinct from straight forward emotions, a number 
of conditions must be fulfilled. It is of the utmost importance that the specta¬ 
tor should not respond to the artistic activities as if they were realities. They 
must remain purely symbolic. The various devices of theatrical presentation— 
the stage sets, properties, lights, make-up, costume, gestures, dance-steps, 
music, eye-movements, verse with its rhythms, rhyme and assonance, even 
the very atmosphere of the occasion—-are expressly meant to prevent the 
spectator reacting as he would in real life either to the actor or to the person 
portrayed. He must not behave as he would if he met Mr. X the actor, or as 
he would if he met the hero Rama whom the actor is portraying. He must 
not respond to the actor’s apparent feelings as he would towards a real person 
who was actually feeling those feelings. He must not, in fact, actually fall 
into one of the permanent emotional modes. At the same time echoes of actual 
feeling responses drawn from the modes must continually be touched by these 
very theatrical means. This inhibition of normal reactions combined with 
the deliberate evocation of a multiplicity of feeling-echoes results in the 
act expression provoking in the spectator’s mind a quite unusual state. For 
if the mind must not be absorbed in the particular emotions, which are not 
the purpose of the art, it remains free to be aware of the range and sequence 
of responses witliout any one of them taking over the whole attention.... 
The mind does become conscious of that peculiar and individual psycho¬ 
physical state, for which rasa, flavour, is the adopted term, and which we may 
call an image of the Emotional Mode itself.’ 

Langer’s definition of ‘art’ may then be put in a revised form as 
follows: 
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For all free activity (act or state realization) p, for all form q, and. for all feel¬ 
ing r, p is said to be art or artistic, if and only if, p is die creating of q, and q 
is symbolic of r: (in symbols)—‘(p) (q) (r) (Ap<““>Cpq. Sqr)’ 

The variables in the above formaHzation, i.e., translation from ordinary 
language into formal logical language are given by: 

p — free acts or state realizations 
q — forms 
r — feelings 

A— artistic acts or state reab’zations 
C — creation 
s — symbolising 

In the present context, ‘p’ would, in general, refer to any and every free acti¬ 
vity under the sun. However, for the free act to qualify as an artistic activity, 
it is subjected to certain conditions and constraints imposed by the other logical 
variables. It would still remain free since the artiste has the initial freedom to 
choose the particular value-distributions of the variables, i.e., to cash the variables 
according to his sweet will. Once he has done this act of choice, of course, the 
constraints of the process may begin to tell or show. (Secondly, the class of free 
activity has the other subset, viz., moral acts and state realizations. This would 
entail further revision of the Langerian definition. The distinction perhaps can 
be made in terms of whether the act is directed to self or not-self: (p) (n) (q) (r) 
(Ap<- ->Dpn. Cpq. Sqr), where ‘n’ stands for ‘not-self’ and ‘D’ for ‘directed to). 

With reference to the definition of‘art’, the variable ‘q’ may be taken to re¬ 
present the structure (geometrical, in case of three dimensional objects), outUne 
etc., or in other words, the art-object as opposed to foregoing explicit material 
thing or succeeding implicit aesthetic object. 

The logical variable ‘r’ is used to stand for the wide spectra of human feeHngs, 
which are considered as basic and cultivated by makers of artifacts or just experi¬ 
enced as a result of aesthetic perception of some object that arouses such a feehng 
sublimated for the sake of the aesthetic feeling of delight. 

‘A’ refers to art activity (acts or state realizations), and forms a subset of variable 
‘p’ which then satisfies die restrictions imposed by the other logical variables. 

‘O’ is for ‘creation’. This refers to the making of a fact, which is an act that 
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is not non-creative (productive, recreative, reproductive, etc.), i.e., undergoing 
the process of qualifying for artistic by satisfying the conditions set by q, r 
and S. 

‘S’ is the symbol for ‘symbolizing’. This applies to the variables ‘q’ and ‘r’ and 
aims at qualifying the variable ‘q’ in terms of ‘r’; in other words, it is the rela¬ 
tional predicate standing for the relation which q bears to r. It lays down a limi¬ 
tation on q and subject it to the condition of symbolism with respect to r. The 
condition which is to be fulfilled for one to symbolize the other is its having an 
isomorphic relation to the other. 

From this definition of ‘art’ in general conjoined with the statement of the 
primary creation in music, i.e., virtual time (that is to say, tone), follows the defi¬ 
nition of‘music’ as the tonal analogue of feeling. The dcfiniens can be ampli¬ 
fied as: ‘structure created in the medium of tones similar to the structure of 
feeling symbolized by the tones.’ In other words, music here is being defined 
in terms of an isomorphic relation between tones and feelings. This isomor¬ 
phism is the essence of symbolizing. Between two structures of different kinds, 
one can be said to symbolize the other if they are isomorphic, that is to say, 
correspond to each other, (e. g., a tape record of a song is isomorphic with the 
song). 

This analysis throws light on both the nature of art and the nature of music. 
Art is essentially an exercise in symbolization of feeling structures in one medium 
or another; in music, the medium is tone, or if we would like to include avant 
garde music, virtual time. To put it in this way would make symbolization of 
feeling the genus for all arts severally and tonal medium the differentia for 
music. Taken together, the two definitions may now be placed in their systemic 
relations: 

genus for art • creation of forms 

differentia for art | : symbolizing of feelings 

genus for arts j 

differentia for music ; tonal iso morphs corresponding to feelings 

We may now look critically into these definitions. The first fault that show’s 
is its being neither purely logical nor purely axiological but an amalgam of 
the two and these only in fragments. Secondly, there is no awareness that musical 
is a value word and that as such its referend includes and supersedes the empirical 
synthetic elements in its substructure, that its referend as a whole cannot be 
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reduced to a part without our committing the fallacy of reductionism.. Thirdly, 
the term *analoguc' involves the concepts of symbol and isomorphism, in con¬ 
sequence, ‘musical’ becomes an analytic a priori expression and thus still remains 
value neutral. Or else, if ‘tonal’ is a value-word connoting qualitative aspect 
as well as combination of sound, then a recursive definition of ‘tonal’ is called 
for in order to complete our understanding of the meaning of music. 

6. A Lexical Definition of ‘Music’ 

The COD defines ‘music’ as follows; ‘Music is the art of combining sounds 
with a view to beauty of form and expression of emotion.’ This is a fairly good 
logical definition: the genus is given by ‘the art of combining sounds,’ and the 
differentia by the rest of the definiens. Like every other lexical definition, how¬ 
ever, this too seems synthetic and empirical, pragmatic and^ workable, since 
there is no knowing whether the two big words used, viz. ‘art’ and ‘beauty’ arc 
value-loaded or value-free. If these are value-loaded, the definition may end 
up in circularity. Besides, it seems a bit unsystematic in having left out some 
elements unrepresented or irregular in the sense of having some redundant 
words. 

Above all, there is an amphiboly, i.e,, ambiguity in syntax. The sentence factor 
‘beauty of form and expression of emotion’ admits of two interpretations: 

(1) (beauty of form) and (expresaon of emotion) 

( 2 ) beauty of (form and expression of emotion) 

It would agree with the usage in ordinary language if we choose the set (created 
forms, expressed emotions) as tire genus of the term ‘beautiful’, and the quality 
of inducing a delightful state of being in the self, in short, just delightful, as the 
differentia. This requires that we accept the second interpretation. We need 
not do so here. 

Taking the fi.rst interpretation, we may argue thus. All art lies in beauty of 
form as means and in expression of emotion as the end. So if we replace tlie 
word ‘art’ in the definition sentence by the phrase ‘beautiful and emotive’ and 
drop the sentence factor (in the definition sentence again), viz., ‘with a view to 
beauty of form and expression of emotion’ and add an ‘of’ at the right place, 
the result is: ‘Music is the beautiful and emotive combining of sounds’. Here 
die genus is given by ‘combining of sounds’ and the differenria, by ‘the 
beautiful and emotive’. The word ‘art’ thus seems dispensable. 
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But by the word ‘art’ here, the lexicographer probably means only act or 
making. In that case of course, the latter half of the lexical definition must stay: 
‘Music is the act of combining sounds with a view to beauty of form and expres¬ 
sion of emotion/ This is with the word ‘act’; with the word ‘making’ we have: 
‘Music is the making of a combination of sounds with a view to beauty of form 
and expression of emotion.’ 

Likewise with the second interpretation. We may argue that all art lies in 
making forms and expressing emotions as means and in beauty of either or 
both as die end. So we may keep only the sentence factor ‘the art of combin¬ 
ing sounds’ in the definiens part of sentence and drop the rest of the defmiens; 
the result is: ‘Music is the art of combining sounds.’ Here the word ‘beauty’ 
could be dispensed with. 

Taking the richer meaning of the word ‘art’, which entails beauty, \ve may 
reword the lexical definition into a compact definition sentence: ‘Music’ is the 
art of combining sounds.’ Here the genus is art and the differentia is the pro¬ 
perty of combining sounds. We also avoid equivocation between ‘art as a 
value free word and ‘art’ as a value-loaded word by choosing the latter. 
The definition of ‘art’ then must recursively follow. And so should the 
definition of ‘beauty’ which occurs in the definition of‘art.’ And so should the 
definition of‘delight’ if it is used in defining ‘beauty’, unless we declare delight 
as our primitive concept, in other words, leave the expression ‘delight as an 
undefined term. In consequence, the lexical definition when logically processed 
would be equivalent to the following set of sentences: 

(1) Music is the art of combining sounds. 

(2) Art is the act of creation in any medium with a view to beauty of form 
and expression of emotion. 

(3) A created form or expression of emotion is said to be beautiful if and 
only if it induces a delightful state of being. 

(4) ‘Delightfiil’ remains an undefined term. 

In ordinary linguistic usage, therefore, music may be viewed as sound or 
as art, as a species of sound or as a kind of art. Materially viewed, music is artistic 
soHiiJ; formally viewed, music is sonic art. It is logically interesting to note that 
the definiendum remaining the same, viz., ‘music’, and the definiens too re¬ 
maining essentially the same, viz., ‘artistic sound’ or ‘sonic art’, the genus and 
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the differentia is one wording of the definition get commuted in the other. 
When sound is the genus, art is the diffeientia; when art is the genus, tlie differ- 
entia is sound 



In one case, the objective determinant or material cause is the genus and the 
subjective component or formal cause is the differentia. In the otlier case, the 
subjective and formal is the genus, and the objective and material is the differentia. 
In the first case, we would have to explore sound in general and discover the 
marks of artistic sound that distinguish it from inartistic sound. In the second 
case, we would have to explore art in general and then discover the marks of 
sonic art that distinguish it from other arts, i.e., kinds of art. 

In one case, we are in die realm of sound and then realizing its artistic char¬ 
acter; in the other, we are in the realm of art and then distinguishing its sonic 
character. In other words, in the first case, we start with the medium {ndda) 
and arrive at the form (rdga) ; in the second case, we begin with the form and 
then look for and into the medium. In both the cases, therefore, we would have 
to discover the marks of musical, irrespective of whether it is musical sound or 
att, but with this difference that in one case (sonic art) it is a set of characteristics 
of sound that make art music, and in the other case (that of artistic sound), it is 
a set of characteristics of art that make sound musical. One is a set of material 
properties; the other, of formal properties. 

The two sets of properties material and formal tend to the final aesth^ic 
object and further to the aesthetic experience. This is only implicit in, but has 
not been made explicit by, the lexical definition. So, tliis is another simplistic 
definition of ‘music’. It has succeeded, however, in suggesting (though not 
actually synthesising) five out of six elements of the axiological set, in 
ments though. All the three objective elements are explicitly present, without 
of course the elements of the matrices mentioned or suggested; and two subjec¬ 
tive elements too, viz., the determinant and the component, though telescoped 
into a single phra^ ‘the art of combining. The subjective constituent, that is, 
the telic differentia is altogether missing. So, this again is another simplistic 
definition of ‘music.’ 
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The definitions examined above are neither purely logical nor purely axio¬ 
logical but instances of varied amalgam. It is, therefore, necessary to attempt 
a purely logical definition and a purely axiological one. 

2. A Logical Definition of Music 

In the first in^ance let us attempt a purely logical definition of ‘music.’ All 
the objective elements, viz., objective genus, objective deontic differentia and 
objective telic differentia must show explicitly and wholly in the logical defini¬ 
tion. It should fulfil all the conditions for it to be called logical; e. g., it should 
have the biconditional copula and syntax and be amenable to formal symboli¬ 
zation. And if the term ‘art’ or any of its cognates is used in the definition of 
‘music’ to denote the genus or the differentia, the word art or its cognate 
‘beauty’ must also be recursively defined. 

With the backdrop of material analysis of music in Ch 3, it is easy to construct 
a logical definition of ‘music’: 

For all sound matrix p, for all melody matrix q, and for all feeling matrix 

r, p is said to be music if and only if p becomes q and q suggests r: 

(in symbols) (p) (q) (r) (Gp= Bpq, Sqr) 

If we compare the structure of this definition with that of ‘art’ (vide pp. 
125-30) we see the unmistakable similarity between the two; but the differences 
also show in the functional predicates. The subjective action predicate ‘creation’ 
has yielded place to the objective event predicate ‘becomes’; the other predicate 
‘symbolizing’ (wliich is a logical predicate) changes to an ordinary language 
expression ‘suggests’ though both are semantic predicates. So, the logical defi¬ 
nition becomes wholly objective. This lends it purity but at tlie cost of its subjec¬ 
tive elements. Tliis makes it necessary to go beyond die logical definition to 
the axiological definition. The combining of the subjective elements with the 
objective elements in the logical definition with necessary changes turns it into 
an axiological definition. 

Before we reconstruct this third kind of definition, let us look into the logical 
definition more closely. 

In the definition of ‘music’ given above, we have used the three terms ‘sound 
matrix’, ‘melody matrix’ and ‘feeling matrix’ in the respective senses given to 
them in Ch. 3. In the substructure of each there are three elements; the order 
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of the elements in one corresponds to the order of the elements in the other. 
The vertical columns show the transformation of each element. These can now 
be co-ordinated in terms of the two functional predicates becomes and 
‘suggests’ (instead of ‘creating’ and ‘symbolizing’ in Langer s definition). 




I 

2 

3 

material 

I (sound matrix): 
becomes 

sound 

becomes 

time 

becomes 

speech 

becomes 

formal 

2 (melody matrix) 
which 

tone 

which 

beat 

which 

verse 

which 


suggests 

suggests 

suggests 

suggests 

final 

3 (feeling matrix) 

resonance 

rhythm 

meaning 


It is clear that the first stage is the natural stage where nausic is only poten¬ 
tially there as the material cause of music. This develops in the second stage 
into the formal cause of music as a result of man s creative act; but the subjec¬ 
tive factor involved in this is suppressed in the logical definition by its present¬ 
ing the transition as another natural phenomenon: that explains the use of the 
expression ‘becomes’ instead of any subjective expression. From the formal 
stage it develops into the final stage or cause of music, which strictly speaking 
can be called final only for the objective structure of music but cannot be called 
final unless the subject-object relational state or being called delight (ananda) 
is reached. Here again the logical definition does not show the subjective 
factor. 

Hence the need for a further and more complex synthesis and construction 
of the definition. 

3. The Axiological Definition of Music 

In Ch. I while analysing the methodology we have seen how closely the six 
elements of the axiological set agree with the six cases of the syntactics and seman¬ 
tics of Sanskrit language. In constructing the axiological, and possibly the most 
comprehensive, definition, tlxis fact of isomorphism or near identity between 
the two languages is very helpful. 

Incidentally it may be suggested that probably Sanskrit (literally meaning 
cultured, refined) language was devised out of the natural language to meet the 
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of both value-frec and value-loaded language and in all likelihood 
in those days no dogmatic scientism with its reductionist fallacy based on the 
non-living physical model as the paradigm had queered the pitch of an integral 
system of human knowledge. 

The terms from the art-theoretic or aesthetic set are also made use of in the 
course of construction. 

The axiological definition of‘music’ will be achieved in two stages: a defini¬ 
tion of ‘art’ and then a definition of ‘music’ which would be as close as the 
definition. 


’Art’ Defined: 

Art is that delight (ananda) which occurs 


in relation to 

[adhikarana) 

in the consciousness (cit) 

in the Self 

‘occurs' 

of the Self (sat) 

(dtrnan) 


(Kartd) 

that makes 

(visayi) 


(karma) 

the form 

{rupa) 

in relation to 

(karana) 

by means of prehension 

(avadhdna) 

‘makes’ 

(sampraddna) 

for the sake of content 

(rasa) 


(apdddna) 

out of the medium 

(vastu) 


(adhikarana) 

in action feeling or 
understanding 

(dsraya) 


We may alternatively use the term vi^aya for vastu, rupa and rasa. 


Before putting it into the formal logical mould of a definition, let us check 
the definitional elements: 


‘art’ 

: the defmiendum 

‘dehght’ 

: the genus 

‘medium’ 

: the objective-ontic differentia 

‘form’ 

: objective-deontic differentia 

‘content’ 

: objective-telic differentia 

‘reahzation’ 

: subjective-telic differentia 

‘prehension’ 

: subjective-deoutic differentia 

‘^If’ 

: subjective-ontic differentia 
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We are using the expression ‘makes’ here in a more general sense than creat¬ 
ing. Musical activity is of three kinds—performing, hearing and understanding. 
All the three kinds of activity are to be meant by the term ‘makes’. ‘Makes 
music in action’ would mean creating oi performing music; ‘makes music in 
feeling’ would mean hearing or enjoying music; and ‘makes music in under¬ 
standing’ would mean understanding music. A one-word expression for ‘acting 
feeling or understanding’ is ‘experience’ {anuhhava) or ‘realization’ {upalabdhi). 

The sentence factor around ‘makes’ (symbolized ‘M’) may be expressed as 
a full expression as follows: 

(1) The Self makes 

(2) the form 

(3) by means of prehension 

(4) for the sake of content 

(5) out of medium 

(6) in action, feeling or understanding 

The predicate variable ‘M’ is thus a six-place predicate: 

‘—^—-makes—1—by means of—-—-for the sake of——out of——-in-’ 

The individual variables that qualify for the argument expressions to this 
predicate are six in number: 

(1) ‘Self’ 

(2) ‘form’ 

(3) ‘prehension’ 

(4) ‘content’ 

(5) ‘medium’ 

(6) ‘action, feeling, or understanding’: ‘realization’ 

These may be symbolized by the respective first letters: ‘s’, ‘f’, ‘p’, ‘c’, 
‘m’, ‘r’. And then the full expression of predicate ‘M’, viz., ‘s makes f by 
means of p for the sake of c out of m in r’ would be symbolized as ‘Msfpcmr.’ 

Similarly, the full expression of predicate ‘occurs in’ is '‘delight occurs in the 
Self’ The predicate ‘occurs in’ (symbolized ‘O’) is a two-place predicate:—-- 
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occurs in- —Its two argument expressions are ‘delight’ and ‘self’ may be 

represented by the letters ‘d’ and ‘s’. Then the full expression of predicate ‘O’, 
viz., ‘delight occurs in the Self’ would have the symbolic form: ‘Ods.’ 

Likewise, the sentence factor ‘art is that delight’ may be transformed into 
‘deUght is said to be art, and with A for art, which is the deflniendum, and 
‘d’ for ‘delight’, which is the genus, can be symbolized as a full predicate ‘Ad.’ 

Now we can put the whole definition sentence in symbols: 


(1) for all dehght d * • (^) 

(2) d is said to be art • Ad 

(3) if and only if • ■*—*■ 

(4) there is at least one self s • ( 3 ®) 

(5) there is at least one form f : ( 3f) 

(6) there is at least one prehension p : ( 3 P) 

(7) there is at lea: t one content c : ( 3 c) 

(8) there is at least one medium m : (am) 

(9) there is at least one realization r : ( 3 ^) 

(10) (such that) s makes f by means of p Msfpcmr 

for the sake of c out of m in r 

(11) and : A: 

(12) d occurs in s , • Ods 


(d) Ad "t--*. (3s) (af) ( 3 p) ( ac) (am) (ar) Msfpcmr & Ods f 
‘Music’ Defined: 

In the above definition of ‘art’, the axiological structure of all arts including 
music can be said to have been clearly stared in general terms. If an appropriate 
term or several such terms for music be inserted into it at the right places and 
necessary adjustment made, we would get the axiological definition ol ‘music’— 
as a corollary to the definition of ‘art’ in general. 

Such a definition of‘music’ is appended in three different languages: English, 
Sanskrit and symbolic logical. 
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Music is that delight of 

a sensitive Self 

who makes 

a tonal matrix 

hy means of prehension 

for die sake of beauty 

out of sound matrix 

in action feeling or understanding 

hriyaydm hhoge bodhe yd 
dh vanichando arthdtmakarasdya 
sabdakdlavdgrupdnndddd 

yogdvcJhdnena bhogdvadhdnem bodhdvadhdnena vd 
svaratdhpaddtmakam rdgdm 
ycd) sahrdaydtmd 
upalabhate 

tasya dnaiida eva sangitapadabhak 

For all delight d 

d is said to be music 

if and only if 

there is at least one self s 

there is at least one tonal matrix 

there is at least one prehension p 

there is at least one beauty matrix c 

there is at least one sound matrix m 

there is at least one reahzation r 

such that s makes f by means of p for the sake of c out of m in r 
and 

d occurs in s: 

(Assigning ‘G’ to ‘music’ and ‘O’ to ‘occurs’, we have) 

(d) (Gd . ( ge) ( gf) ( gp) ( gc) ( gm) (gr) Ms^cmr & Ods) 

To sum up: we began our analysis with ‘music’ as ‘O’ standing for 
aesthetic object. We end up with ‘music’ as ‘SO’ standing for subject-object 
relation—the aesthetic experience in which we savour the aesthetic object. 
Music as art-object is the transformation of music’s objective determinant 
(medium) by its subjective determinant (Self). Music as aesthetic object is the 
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transformation of music as the objective component (art-object) by means of 
the subjective component (prehension). Music as aesthetic experience is the 
fusion of music as the objective constituent (aesthetic object) and music as the 
subjective constituent (aesthetic realization) and this is delight called music. 

Notes and References 

1. If I am permitted an autobiographical sally: the last thing my mother in her death bed 
uttered was to sing the verse of Krsnapranama in Gjtadhyanam. 

2. Susanne Langer (ed.), Reflections on Art, p. 310. 

3. 5jR 71, 1,4, 2ab. 

4. SP V. 20: ganasyatrapradhanatoat, 

5. Verse 4. 

6. N5 34.30-31. 

7. S Langer, Feeling and Form, p. 144. In Hindi there is a saying about excellence in playing 
on instrument: Gala hoi raha hai (and conversely about a singer: Bin hoi raha hai). 

8. SS: p. 20. 

9. NS! 28.7. 





Musico-Aesthetic Predicates 


In every art, the distinction between the good and the bad is made. The good 
is called beautiful or aesthetic; the bad, ugly or inaesthetic. Similarly, we also 
use the words 'right' or 'wrong' in every art; the right is called artistic; the 
wrong, inartistic. Aesthetic judgements on particular works of art are expressed 
in terms of (passed by means of) predicates denoting aesthetic properties. 

I. Cognates of ‘Beauty’ in Music 

In Music too we use a host of such predicates. Most of these are also used 
in the empirical sense. To use these in passing aesthetic judgements makes 
the use of these evaluatives; An empiricist would call such a use metaphorical. 
We quote Guy Sircello: 


There are few descriptions of sound that are not metaphorical. Loud , fast* , 
"slow”, are some, but they do not signify PQDs {properties of qualitative 
degrees — underscoring mine). In fact, I can think of no PQD of sound th^ is 
not metaphorically described in its standard description. described 

by metaphorical adjectives of light such as brilliant , clear , sWmmering , 
"glowing”, "radiant”. Some by metaphors of temperature like “warm and 
"cool”. Others by metaphors of space like “grand”, "voluminous'', "ofty > 
“spacious”. Still others by metaphors of motion: “fluid , graceful , sweep¬ 
ing”, “soaring”, “still”. Most are described by antluopomorphic metaphors 
hke “expresflve”, “gentle”, “bold”, “sultry , languid p^sionate , exal¬ 
ted”, “dignified”, “stately”, “noble”, “tender”, sad , gay , joyful , 
“light-hearted”. Most of these properties are rather ordinary ones. Often 
music, more than other things, will be beautifiil in many ways that elude 

description.But the fact that words fail so often in locating the beauty 

of music is a reflection of the poverty of our standard aural vocabulary, not 
a sign that there are often no beautiful PQDs with respect to which music 
is beautiful.! 
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Unlike empiricists, we need not call the musico-aesthetic use of these words 
metaphorical. It is absurd to restrict meaningfulness and use of words to only 
empirical verifiability. Sense-perception is not the only kind of experience in 
life. Both the activities, empirically describing and aesthetically judging, are 
hfe’s activities or forms of life. We may use the same predicate aesthetically 
in judging a music performance as well as in an empirical description of some 
other thing. So why call its use in aesthetic judgement a metaphoiical use ? 
These are cognates of the predicate ‘musical’, which is the pivotal musico-aes¬ 
thetic adjective, although ‘musical’ (not to talk of ‘music’) in its turn is quite 
often used in ordinary, i.e., empirical sense. 

In Indian textual tradition, we come across a very well-perceived assortment 
and well-conceived enumeration of musico-aesthetic properties. The texts 
present a logically dichotomous division of these into the good and the bad, 
the light and the wrong. The good and right properties are called <^una-s; the 
bad and wrong ones, do fas. 

As in ethics, we first make a distinction between the moral and the nonmoral, 
and then within the moral between the moral and the immoral, so in 
aesthetics: we first distinguish between the aesthetic and the non-aesthetic, and 
then within the aesthetic, between the aesthetic and the inaesthetic. So in 
musico-aesthetics. The musical is distinguished from the nonmusical by means 
of a or the definition of ‘music.’ (This has already been done in Chapters 3 and 
4)- Then, the mn'ical is divided into the musical and antimusical, i.e. musically 
aesthetic and musically inaesthetic. 

It is clear that the word ‘musical’ (as also ‘aesthetic’ or ‘moral’) is used in a 
wide sense (as at the first instance) and in the narrow sense (as at the second). 
In tliis chapter we are concerned with the narrow sense. That is to say, we are 
concerned with good music and bad music, good properties of music and bad 
propel ties of music. The equivocation may be done away with if we use at 
the first dichotomy the words ‘music’ and ‘nonmusic’ and dien at the second 
dichotomy the words musical and ‘unmusical’, i.e., ‘beautiful music’ and ‘not 
beautiful music.’ 

In the wide sense, the negation involved is contradictory negation {virodha); 
in the narrow sense, it is contrary, sub-contrary,.... {sadHyam, abhdva, anyatvatn, 
alpata, aprdsa.<ttyain). In the wide sense any formal technical attempt at maki ng 
music, whetlier successful or unsuccessful when aesthetically considered, would 
be mufic as art. In the narrow sense, another dimension, that of beauty, emerges. 
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This is further clarified by analysing ‘not’ (which is done here and now) and 
‘beauty’ (in sec 3, where ^veral theories of beauty are presented). ‘Not’ {nan) 
is used in the senses of difference-itv-fitnilarity, absence, difierence, small quantity, 
bad specimen, and opposite of a given thing: 

Tatsadrsyam abhavaka tadanyatvam tadalpata 
Aprdhstyam virodhaka namrthdh faf prakalpitdh 

(1) ‘x is not y’m the sense that x is like y but x is not y {tatsadrsyam like 
that but not that): th’s is one variant of what Aristotle calls difference, 
viz., specific difference. 

(2) ‘x is not y’ in the sense that x is absent from the place y {abhdva: nonexi¬ 
stence) : a variant of privation. 

(3) ‘x is not y in the sense that x is different from y {tadanyatvam: other than 
that); here is the other and strong variant of difference, viz., generic 
difference. 

(4) ‘x is not y’ in the ^nse that x has very little of y in it {tadalpata: little of 
that): this is a variant of the term privation. 

( 5 ) ‘x is not y’ in the sense that x is a very bad instance of y {aprdkstyam: dege¬ 
nerate form of that): covered by ‘privation.’ 

(6) ‘x is not y’ in the sense that x is the opposite of y {virodha: contradictory 
of that): here is Aristotle’s contradiction. 

‘Nonmusical’ is a case of virodha; ‘unmusical’ a case of one or the other of the 
remainder. 

2. Enumeration in the Indian Texts 

Sanskrit texts present the enumeration of the properties as guna-s and dofa-s 
of the several elements, in as many sets as there are elements m the total musical 
situation, viz., music, maker of music, voice, instruments, secondary materials 
of music, audience, patrons. To these we add one, viz., reahty, m the sense ot 
natural social and spiritual situation, which may be congenial or uncongenial 
to music. ^ 

The kind of study of the musico-aesthetic predicates as recorded by the pro¬ 
tagonists of Sahgita Sdstra is liighly relevant in the present situation In Indi^ 
music today some of us have been deliberately neglecting the values ot the 
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lists’ of such predicates as a guideline for performers and for grading perfor¬ 
mances. Those who follow these as rules are good artistes; those who are 
oblivious of these unawares become rustic vulgar and crude; they become 
mannerists, charlatans, parvenu, garish, boorish, meretricious, citified, coun¬ 
trified, and what net. 


Absence of vulgarity (agrdmyatd) and absence of defects (ado^a) are the two 
essential attributes of all fine arts. Kdvyddarsa of Dandin^ and Kdvyaprakdsa of 
Mammata^ support this argument. Vdtiiana, an eighth century philosopher of 
poetry, defined ‘beauty’ in terms o£guna-s; beauty arises because of the good 
qualities; tliis holds good for mude as well as for poetry. Three classes of per¬ 
formers are distinguished: first class (tUtama), second class {madhyamd) and third 
class [adhama), A performance or art work worth its name may not be admirable 
but it must be at least free from defects. Sdrfigadeva^ clinches this point while 
describing a mediocre singer. He lays down the general rule that a mediocre 
performer may not possess excellences, but he must be free from defects {nirdo^d), 

^ We find early references of aesthetic predicates for recitation {pdtha) in the 
Siksd-s. Ydjnavalkya Sik^a mentions six good^ and mx bad^ properties of recit¬ 
ing. It is interesting to note that singing {gtti) is considered a defect in recitation. 
Among the earliest works Ndradiaya Sik^a enumerates ten excellences'^ and 
fourteen defects^ : 


Excellences 

(1) unisonant (surakta) 

(2) comple^-e {purna) 

(3) embellished {alankrta) 

(4) perspicuous [prasanna) 

(5) manifest {vyakta) 

(6) raised [vikr^ta) 

(7) smooth [Hak^na) 

(8) equipoised {sania) 

(9) delicate (sukumdra) 

(10) poignant {tnadhtmi) 


Defects 

(1) Shaky {sankita) 

(2) scared {bhita) 

(3) agitated {uddhr^fd) 

(4) mute {avyakta) 

(5) nasal {anundsika) 

(6) hoarse {kdkasvara) 

(7) high-pitched {sirasigatd) 

(8) slipping [sthdna-vivarjitd) 

(9) not in tune (visuara) 

(10) dry {virasd) 

(11) disjointed {visli^td) 

(12) out of beat [vi^amdhata) 

(13) disarrayed {vydkula) 

(14) out of tempo {tdlahina) 
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The performer defaults because of wrong training and habit formation and 
improves by perfecting the qualities in a sustained manner. 

Ndtya Sdstra of Bharatamuni devotes the whole 33 rd chapter on gup as and 
do^a-s. Though it was a short treatment (brevity being the style of sutra litera¬ 
ture), it clearly indicated that they served as qualitative criteria for the whole 
musical situation: we may reproduce here the NS list of six qualities and five 
faults of only oae element, viz., the voiced : 

(1) audible, teleaudible {srdvaka) (i) 

(2) compact (ghana) (2) 

(3) creamy (snigdha) (3) 

(4) poignant {madhura) (4) 

(5) perspicuous {avadhdnavan) (5) 

(6) spannnig three registers 
(tristhdnasobhitd) 

NS also lists the qualities of singers and players of vlnd and flute and the 
qualities of a teacher-trainer and a student-trainee. 

Bharata deals with gdndharva (later identified as rndrga) tradition of music: 
its pure and sophisticated forms were sung and played to please the gods. Bharata 
has dealt with gdna, but not the desi forms. The later authors do. One can, 
therefore, infer that the conditions of qualitative criteria listed remaining un¬ 
fulfilled or partially ignored resulted in deviation into many desi forms. During 
Bharata’s time the impact of defaulting was less: so he briefly dealt with the topic. 
But later authors such as Sdrngadeva elaborately deals with gimas and do§as: 
with many forms of the deH genre prevailing, he felt the need of systematizing 
them. 

In his SR, Sdrngadeva describes in details the guuas and do^as of elements 
in musical situation. The treatment assimilates the observtations of his prede¬ 
cessors. He cites the qualities and defects of music, musicians, voice and ins¬ 
truments, audience, and patrons and judges and we reproduce them below. 
We add our own comments on congenial and uncongenial reality. 

Both vocal and instrumental music may be good or bad in both the functions, 
tonal and rhythmic. Performers in performance may default or shine 


phlegmatic {kapila) 
unsteady (avyavasthitd) 
bitten (sandasta) 
crowlike (kdki) 
baggy throated {twnhaki) 
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differently on account of their different degrees of skill and training. Voices and 
instruments also can have many good qualities or faults. Listeners may have 
good or bad tastes and high or low degrees of sensibility and perceptiveness 
and may thus show different sorts of reaction or reception. Critics may have 
right or wrong training as theoreticians and reviewers. ReaUty whether imma¬ 
nent in the form of natural social and spiritual life of man or transcendent may 
be congenial or uncongenial to music. 

The Set of O-properties 

SR mentions ten excellences of vocal music [gita-gtim-s) and ten blemishes 
[gita-dofc-s) : 

(i) The aesthetic subseP^: 

(1) The manifest {vyakta) is that in which the words along with prefixes 
and suffixes are sung with clear tones. 

(2) The perfect (pUrm) is that which is complete with the integral parts of 
verses {^prahandha-^ and is enriched by shakes (^gatttaka-^. 

(3) The perspicuous {prasanna) is that which has lucidity or clarity of mean¬ 
ing and content. (It may be noted here that this property has been picked 
by some Western thinkers as the basic aesthetic one: cf J N Findlay & 
Guy Sircello.) 

(4) The delicate {sukumdra) is that which is produced in the throat. 

(3^ The embellished {alahUrtd^ arises from the three registers. (Vamana the 
Indian rhetorician has singled out alankara in the sense o(gutw-s as 
criteria of beauty). 

(6) The equipoised (sama) brings in a correlation among tone patterns 
tempo (laya) and the registers {sthdna-s). 

(7) The unisonant or orchestrated (surahtd) embodies unity of sounds of 
stringed instruments {\>allakt), flute (yawsa), and throat [kanfha), 

(8) The smooth {slahna) is that wliich moves smoothly between low and 
high notes of fast and middle tempos. 

(10) The poignant {niadhtird) is that which touches the heart and enchants 
the listeners. (Findlay has picked this as the second criterion of beauty 
with perspicuity as the first). 
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(ji) The inaesthetic suhset^^ 

Music can be defective by way of: 

(1) falling below popular standard {du^tam lokena) 

(2) falling below critical standard {du^fam sdsfrena) 

(3) inappropriate microtones {mUi-virodha) 

(4) improper measure of time {kdla-virodha) 

(5) repetition (punaruktam) 

(6) violating the rules of beat {kaldhdhyam) 

(7) transgressing proper order {gatakramam) 

{8) being devoid of meaning {apdrthakani) 

(9) being indecent and uncultured {grdmyam) 

(10) being confused {sandigdham) 

The Set of -properties : 

SR points out twenty two excellences and twenty five defects of the singer 
in performance {gdyanado^a-s). 

(i) The aesthetic subset^^: 

Vocal experts declare him to be the best among singers: 

(1) Who has an attractive voice of good tone quality 

(2) Who is an adept in initiating and finishing a rdga 

(3) who is well-versed in (singing) the rdga-s, rdgdnga-s, bhdfdnga-s, kriydhga-s 
and updnga-s 

(4) who is an expert in singing the prabandha-s 

(5) who knows ^e essentials of the different forms of dlapti 

(6) who commands a natural access to the shakes and graces [gamaka-s) 
ariang from all the (three) registers 

(7) who has a self-controlled voice 

(8) who is aware of musical time {tdia) 

(9) who is attentive 

(10) who is indefatigable 

(11) who knows suddha and chdydlaga (composition) 

(12) who is an expert in all the specific intonations 

(13) who commands movement of different sthdya-s 

(14) who is free of all blemishes 

(15) who is given to regular exercise 

(16) who is mindful of tempo {laya) 
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(17) who is versatile 

(18) who is retentive 

(19) who has the capacity to hold his breath while singing with great passion 

(20) who is capable of arresting the attention of the audience 

(21) who belongs to a good tradition 

(22) who excels in the exposition of rdga. 

(ii) The inaesthetic subset^^ : 

(1) one who grinds his teeth while singing [sanda^ta) 

(2) one who sings with a loud spreading voice {udghu^ta) 

(3) one who makes a whistling sound while singing {sutkdri) 

(4) the singer who is seized with stage fright (bhita) 

(5) one who sings with nervous haste [sahhita) 

(6) one who involuntarily shakes his limbs and voice {kampita) 

(7) one who sings with his mouth frightfully open {Kardll) 

(8) one who faults on the number of microtones {vikala) 

(9) one who sings with a crow’s voice (kdki) 

(10) one who is inept with the beat (vitdla) 

(11) one who sings with his neck held upwards {karabha) 

(12) one who sings with a voice shaking like a lamb’s bleat {udbhatc) 

(13) one who sings with visible swelling of the veins {jhotnbaka) 

(14) the singer who inflates his throat {tumbaki) 

(15) one who twists his neck while singing {vakri) 

(16) one who stretches his limbs wliile projecting his song (prasdri) 

(17) one who tends to close his eyes while singing {nimilaka) 

(18) the singer who is devoid of beauty or delight {virasa) 

(19) one who sings the omitted note {apasvara) 

(20) a singer with faulty voice and unclear pronounciation [avyakta) 

(21) one who is unable to reach the three registers {sthdnabhrasta) 

(22) one who is disorganised in relation to the registers {avyavasthita) 

(23) one who mixes up the hddha and chdydlaga rdga-s {inihaka) 

(24) one who sings with lack of aesthetic attention {anavadhdna) 

(25) one who sings the melody through the nose {sdnundsika) 

These are the wayj in which we can default during the musical act. So these 
are accidental and avoidable and can be accounted for in terms of wrong train¬ 
ing and practice. These do not include the defects of the voice, which are 
constitutional, natural or unavoidable and thus difficult to get rid of. 
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The Subset for Players: 

Let us now look into the gums and do^as of the players as given in SR. The 
vind player!^ should be proficient in the theory of riada and sruti; he should 
have a good physique. He should be attentive, steady in posture untiring, fear¬ 
ing, fearless, intelligent and proficient in vocal and instrumental forms. 

The flute-playeri^ should perfect the skill in the fingering techniques of open¬ 
ing and pressing, the ability to move delightfully in the three registers, and the 
knowledge of assisting the singer in his song. Besides, he must be able to shun 
the gdyana-do$as of the singer so that a better interpretation of the mdrga and 
desi rdgas be achieved. 

The defects of theflautist^^ are: improper application of techniques, i.e., doing 
something where it is not required; moving the head while playing; and turning 
a blind eye to the jjw«(j-oriented maxims. 

There is also a list recommended for players in generally, for all instrumen¬ 
talists. Seme of these rare: proficiency in strokes by proper use of the hands 
and fingers, knowledge of vocal and instrumental music and dance and of their 
different forms, of all kinds of temporal measures (such as yati, tdloj laya, pdfa), 
the ten qualities of the hand, and so on. Those who do not possess these qualities 
are bad players. 

The Set of Properties for Voice: 

The set from NS we have reproduced. Here we quote from SR. The two 
lists overlap but are not identical. 

(i) The aesthetic suhseP^: 

Here in SR it is fifteen excellences; there in NS it is only five, though we find 
those five so very insightful that we could adopt them for grading the spheres 
of music in Ch. 6. Four out of five occur in SR list too. 

(1) refreshing to the ears {rnr^fd) 

(2) undecaying in all three registers {wadhura) 

(3) feminine-cum-prepuberty male voice: an organic unity of highpitched, 
mature, sweet, delightful, neither gross nor feeble, creamy and full 
{cehdla) 

(4) lustrous and delightful in three registers {tristhdnaka) 
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(5) soothing {siikhavaha) 

(6) lich {prccura) 

(7) soft like the cooing of a cuckoo {komala) 

(8) strong {gddha) 

(9) audiWe from a distance {kdvaka) 

(10) with flavour of pathos (kartina) 

(11) intense (ghana) 

(12) creamy (snigdha) 

(13) continuous like the vertical flow of oil (slak^na) 

(14) creates interest among listeners [raktirndn) 

(15) faultless and bright [chavimdn) 

(ii) The inaesthetic suhset^^: 

SR has listed eight of them. There are natural, constitutional and unavoidable; 
only some can be overcome or corrected by intensive voice culture and ycgic 
exercises. 

(1) devoid of viscosity {rtik^a) 

(2) broken (sphufita) 

(3) hollow {nihsdta) 

(4) hoarse like the raven’s caw {kdkoli) 

(5) lugubrious: colourlessly moving in three registers {keti) 

(6) not easily moving the high and the low legisters {keni) 

(7) frail (km) 

(8) broken like the camel’s grunt (hhagna) 

(iii) The set of properties for the gifted voice: 

The Sanskrit synonym for ‘gifted voice’ is *sdrira\ The inherent capability 
of voice for singing without any practice is called sdrira: it comes into being 
along with the body. The concept of sdrira is unique and interesting. It is the 
property of sound such as timbre or intensity. It is the personal capacity to render 
a rdga without prior practice or training. It is solely the person’s grasping power 
to reproduce music merely by listening. 

Kallinatha demythologiscs the concept completely. Given a capability and 
practice, a rdga can always be performed; but without the capability it cannot 
be rendered merely by practice. 'Sdrira' thus refers to the musicality of voice 
gifted by nature to the singer, and tliis cannot be produced by any amount of 
practice after one is born. Sudhakara quotes Sangitasamayasdra: 
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The capacity of exposing a raga apart from the element of practice, that 

arises along with the body is said to be sdrira. 

The voice having such excellences as the higher register, resonance, sweetness, 
delightfulness, depth, softness, density, viscosity, splendour and volume is 
considered by experts in theory and practice to be well-gTted. To the contrary 
the voice characterised by such blemishes as lack of resonance, dryness, lack 
of delightfulness, lack of density, inaccurate tonahty, hoarseness, inaccessibility 
of the three registers, frailty and harshness is considered to be badly gifted. 

The Set of Properties for Playing: 

Ten such propeities aie listed in SR^^: pleasing (rakta), variegated {virakta), 
poignant (madhura), co-ordintated {sama), pure {hddha), subtle (kala), compact 
Ighana), perspicuous in strokes and beats {sphutaprahdra), attractive {subhara), 
serious {vighu^td)- Santa has eight varieties: ak^arasama, angasarna, pdnisarna 
tdldsama, yatisama, layasama, nyasasama, apanydsasaina. 

SR also lists the quaUties and defects of blowing the flute. The twelve guna-s 
are^i : creamy {snigdha), compact {ghana), pleasing (rakta), manifest {vyakta), 
full {pracura), graceful {laJita)^ soft (komala), resonant (anuranita)^ spanning three 
registers [tristhdnaka), worth-hearing (srdvaka), poignant {madhura), aesthetically 
attentive {sdvadhdna). 

The four defects of blowing the flute are: (i) repetitive [yamala) a flautist 
who fails to express a tone in one blow may try again; (ii) loud but missing 
the register {stoka); the blow is loud but does not span the register; (iii) frail 
k^ina): the blow covers the register but is weak; and (iv) broken {skhalita): 
the blowing has interruptions or breaks. 

SR also makes observations on the qualities of the hands while playing instru¬ 
ments. These are teimed ^hastaguna-s\ The hands must act according to the 
desire of the player. They should be firm, manifest, pleasing, able to move lightly, 
controlling the moving fingers, free from sweat, tireless, with firm nails, and 
capable of synchronised action. 

Interestingly, SR also discusses the properties of secondaiy materials such as 
leather and wood under the heading ^carma-gtmado^d and *kd$thado$a,' 

Congenial and Uncongenicl Reality: 

All natural and social environments are not congenial to music. Each rdga 
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has its favourable natural atmosphere. Some atmospheres are seasonal, some 
diurnal. No traditionalist would like to sing or hear Vasanta in a season other 
than spring or Malhar in other than the rainy season. No one would sing Mal- 
kauns in the daytime or a Bhairav at midnight. This view of the relation between 
melody and time cycle, annual and diurnal has been ridiculed; but while demy- 
thologising the co-ordination between particular rdga-s with particular types of 
natural atmosphere, we may appreciate the general trutli of the view. 

Rdga Vasanta’s ideal environs would be tlie spring season. My ustadji, for 
example, when he was under training in his prime youth, used to practise in an 
open place with a beautiful landscape as the backdrop, breathing fresh air. Today 
we practise within the four walls of a room. We hear Vasant and Malhar in 
concert halls. Comparing the two environments we can see the obvious uncon¬ 
genial character of our kind in relation to music. There would certainly be a 
cliange in degree of feeling with a chnage from the citified to the natural 
surrounding. 

The question is: to what extent ? Today one perhaps enjoys equally well in a 
citified atmosphere if one has the right mental set. One would correctly leact 
to the feelings of a rdga without being in the lap of mother Nature at spring- 
tide or in rains. One can perhaps enjoy a Vasemt or Malhar by imagining a spring 
or the rains. Conversely, it is also true that howsoever ideal be the natural 
atmosphere or social reality, if the subject is not mentally preprared, he would 
not r<..act to ii or it may net evoke in him an aesthetic feeling. 

Likewise, urban ecology with its multifarious organic and sound pollution 
can easily mar an ideal musical situation, although here again, to suit such a 
situation, we have many forms of experimental music including what is called 
antimusic: this blunts the edge of this view of the matter. If we then point out 
that social situation with an anticulture civilization may be imfavourable to 
music, the answer would be: truth is beauty. We have already considered 
Adorono’s defence of new music as a pursuit of truth. 

In despair we may ask: what about beauty’s being truth ? Take, for example, 
the effect of high technology, communism and other atheistic and agnostic 
attitudes. These erode man’s natural capacity to enjoy spiritual life by way of, 
among other things, developed mystical music. 

Similarly, all spiritual reality may not be congenial to music. If for the sake 
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of brevity we mean by ‘spiritual’ only the moral and the artistic, then musical 
activity would be a part of spiritual life. Now, in out traditional rasa theory 
of beauty (vide pp. 164-69) we find an enumeration of permanent states of being 
(sthay ibhava-s) or emotive stereotypes and of the corresponding aesthetic stereo¬ 
types. These can be said to give the deep-strucumre of man’s spiritual life. 

If we closely look into the enumeration of the two sets, we would see that 
out of eight predicates ementioned in each set by Bharata, four are congenial 
to music, four uncongenial. We reproduce the two sets of predicates and mark 
them as congenial or uncongenial: 

Congenial Uncongenial 

Aesthetic stereotypes 

i erotic 5 comic 2 furious 6 tragic 

3 heroic 7 marvellous 4 disgustful 8 teriible- 


I love 
3 zest 


Emotive stereotypes 

5 mirth 2 anger 6 grief 

7 wonder 4 disgust 8 fear 


It is clear that the set of predicates listed under the head uncongenial go well with 
antimusic. 

Good Listetters and Bad Listeners: 

An audience is always mixed, with Usteners of different degrees of sensibility, 
of different tastes, of varying ethnomusical values. An ideal listener or conno¬ 
isseur is one who has an inimitable and unblemislied taste and an understanding 
and appreciation of the finest values in music. 

A defective listener can be one v/ho has not been exposed to good music 
that has reached a certain height of perfection or degree of elegance. Music of 
the mediocre virtuosity becomes the standard for them and they readily react 
to it. Here the desire to cultivate one’s appreciation for the ever-rising higher 
genres is missing. Such a clan of audience can be said to be defective. 

Listeners who identify the popular classical form as standard music arc also 
defective: they lack the sense of values to appreciate good and serious musical 
art. The Sanskrit predicate ‘grdmya’ is the right word for describing them. 
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We now quote the scriptures. NS describes an ideal audience or spectator 
{prehaka); and SR, members of a congregation {sabhd) for performing arts. We 
reproduce both as under : 

The aesthetic set for Sg 

(i) NS-sefi^: (i) pure, with unruffled senses 

[avydgrairiniriyaih suddhah) 

(2) expert in the discussion of pros and cons (uhdpohaviidrada) 

(3) faultless [tyaktado^a) 

(4) lover of performing arts [anurdgl) 

(5) capable of aesthetic experience {hhdvdnuharane alankrta) 

(ii) SR-sefi^: (i) impartial (madhyasthu) 

(2) attentive {sdvadhdna) 

(3) gocdi speaker {vdgmi) 

(4) logical {nydyavadi) 

(5) aware of wrong and light {trutitdtrutitdbhijna) 

(6) humble (vinaydnamrakandhara) 

(7) prideless {agarva) 

(8) aesthetically sensible {rasabhdvajna) 

(9) proficient in music and dance (tauryatritayakovida) 

(10) one who refutes a fals^.. stand {asadvddani^eddhd) 

(11) clever {catura) 

(12) unenvious (matsaracchit) 

(13) with an intensely sensitive heart {amandarasani^yaridilirdaya) 
Good Critics and Judges: 

An ideal critic or theoretician is one who is proficient in both definitions 
(lakfana) and criteria {lak^ya) and who has been exposed to good music of various 
schools and styles. He should have the ability to criticise and reason and evaluate 
the music with an open mind. A defective theoretician lacks these qualities and 
has a fixation of feeling for a partial view, attitude or perspective: this may 
lead him to pass his view of the musical reality as tire whole, total or best view, 
to pass off an inessential characteiistic as the essence of music. 

I now quote scriptures again. NS describes the ideal judge or umpire {prdhiika) 
and SR the ideal patron (sabhdpati). 
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(i) Qualifications of Sg the Judged* 

(1) of noble character {cdritrdbhijanopeta) 

(2) of quiet disposition (sdntcvrtta) 

(3) of leartiing [knalrama] 

(4) of middle age {madhyasthavayasdnvita) 

(5) of proficiency in drama in all six limbs {fadahgandtyakuhla) 

(6) knowledgeable (prahuddha) 

(7) pure (sMCi) 

(8) dispassionate (sama) 

(9) of expertise in four kinds of instruments {caturatodyakusala) 

(10) knowing the standards of conduct (vrttajna) 

(11) philosopher (tattvadarh) 

(12) knowing the rules of dialects [desahhd^dvidhdnajm) 

(13) producer of arts and crafts (kaldhlpaprayojaka) 

(14) vetSed in four kinds of histrionics {caturdhahhiuayopeta) 

(15) with aesthetic sensibility {rasabhdvavikalpakd) 

(16) versed in the rules of grammar and prosody {kbdachandovidhdnajm) 

(17) versed in various theoretical disciplines (ndndsdstravicaksana) 

(ii) Qualifications for Sg the patron^^ 

(1) personable {srngdri) 

(2) generous donor [bhurida) 

(3) respectable {mdnya) 

(4) judge of persons and performers {gdtrapdtravivecaka) 

(5) prosperous [irimdn) 

(6) accepting even the least qualified (gunaleksydpi grdhaka) 

(7) dispo^d to witticism {kautuke rata) 

(8) good speaker, orator (vdgmi) 

(9) unenvious [nirmatsara) 

(10) skilled in making love {nartnanirmnanipuna) 

(11) intellectual (sudhi) 

(12) grave (gambhirabhdua) 

(13) skilled in all arts {sakala-kaldsu husala) 

(14) well-versed in all disciplines {samastasdstravijitdnasampanni) 

(15) hankering after fame {kirtilolupa) 

(16) sweet-tongued (priyavdk) 

(17) can read other minds (paracittajna) 

(18) intelligent (tnedhdvi) 
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(19) retentive (dharamnvita) 

(20) specialist in music and dance {turyatrayavise^ajna) 

(21) gifting prizes (paritopkaddnavit) 

(22) owning all material means {sarvopakaranopeta) 

(23) knows the difference between desi and mdrga {delimdrgavibhdgavit) 

(24) knowing the degree of proficiency {hinddhikavivekajm) 

(25) learned [prdjna) 

(26) steady in umpiring {madhyasthadhlradhi) 

(27) whose entourage is in his command {svddhinaparipdra) 

(28) thinker {bhdvaka) 

(29) judging on the basis of beauty {rasanirbhara) 

(30) truthfil (satyavddi) 

(31) aristocratic, of noble birth {kulim) 

(32) of pleasing appearance [prasannavadand) 

(33) steady in love (sthiraprema) 

(34) grateful {krtajna) 

(35) compassionate {karundvarundlayd) 

(36) righteous {dharmiffha) 

(37) shimning sinful acts (pdpabhiru) 

(38) patronizing the learned (yidvadbandhu) 

Summing Up: 

We Slim up with the following pedagogic conclusions; 

(1) The study of excellences and faults as recorded in the ancient texts can 
help both smdents and teachers of music in improving upon their quality 
of performance by shunning and doing away with the dofa-s they have 
imbibed by habit formation. 

(2) In many gharana-s of Indian musical forms of the degenerate kinds, some 
individual mannerisms of the kind of dosa-s are passed off as a characte¬ 
ristic excellence of that gharana. This has to be and can be avoided by 
this smdy. 

(3) The study of kanfha gums and do^a-s can throw light on voice culture. 

(4) Here is a suggestion for teachers of music. Chomsky, a theoretician of 
language speaks of the deep structure and surface strucmre of any ex¬ 
pression. The deep structure of music gives us the grammar, the technique 
and die quahties. The surface structure gives us die individual style ^d 
mannerism along with the defects. Now some teachers instead of training 
the smdents in die deep stmemre of music impose the surface structure: 
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the student imitates the teacher instead of developing his own style and 
misunderstands the surface structure as the deep structure. 

(5) Finally, Indian music is popular today. But can we say that it has attained 
a better quality of performance ? Take an example. Hindi is popular today. 
But can we say that therefore, Hindi is good and Sanskrit which is un¬ 
popular is not good ? The question still remains. Has Indian music attained 
a better standard of perfection and higher degree of elegance or has it 
been undergoing decadence ? 

3. A Few Theories of Beauty Summed Up 

• These musico-aesthetic properties are die many and numerous facets of beauty, 
which as an open concept, unify them. Some of them arc obviously techniques, 
concerned with the means : these are meant to prevent deformity and bring 
beauty into the musical act. The first set may be called the aesthetic set; the 
other, quasi-aesthetic, e.g., perspicuity and poignancy are near cognates of beauty 
and belong to the first set; smooth and raised are technical qualities and may seem 
quasi-aesthetic. In both the kinds, however, whether the good or the right, 
there exists an element of beauty. May be more in one, less in the othei. It is, 
therefore, advisable or even necessary to look into some theories of beauty. 

We would try to present summarily five theories: one, by an ancient Indian 
philosopher Vamana, and four contemporary Western philosophers, viz., Witt¬ 
genstein, J N Findlay, Sparshott and Guy Sircello. Each of Aese is objectivist 
in character. Each, therefore, is a vindication of the relevance of the lists we 
have reproduced both in theory and in practice. In the end, we present the rasa 
theory of beauty as propounded in NS and as supplemented by Virgil Aldrich’s 
view of beauty as objective feeling. 

‘Saundaryam Alahkdrah’: Vamana. Vamana, eighth century philosopher of 
poetry, defines ‘beauty’ in terms of qualities, i.e., guna-s. What he says about 
beauty in poetry holds generally good for beauty in music. 

Poetry is a whole, made up not only of words {hbda) and meanings {artha) 
but also of qualities [guna-%) and beauty {alahkdra). By 'alankdra’ here he 
means beauty, not rhetoric. We are concerned with beauty here. Vdmana 
mentions the word in his very first aphorism {sutra)^^ in his work 
Kdvydlankdrasiitravrttih : 
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kdvyam grdhyam alankdrdt 

(Beauty makes poetry poetry) 

"Alankdra does not mean here figures of speech such as similes and meta¬ 
phors. The word is used in poetics in two different senses. In common usage it 
stands for figures of speech. Vdmana does not use it here in this sense. In the 
second sutra, he clearly defines the word 'alankdra as beauty: 

saundaryam alankdrah 

{'alankdra is synonymous with ‘beauty’) 

In the third sutra, however, he uses the word in the usual sense of rhetoric, 
which is a means of realizing beauty but not beauty the end. This beauty can 
be realized by means of avoiding faults and by achieving qualities (guna) 
of many kinds, among which one inessential accidental kind is rhetoric. 

Figures of speech are not an essential characteristic of poetry; these may of 
course add to the beauty of poetry. The gums on the contrary are essential 
characteristics of poetry; it is in and through them that the beauty in poetry 
becomes manifest. There can be beautiful poetry without figures of speech: 

yuvateriva rupamidam kdvyam svadate suddhagunam tadapyative^^ 

(pure unembellished poetry becomes as enjoyable as a beautiful woman 

without ornaments on) 

The many properties of qualitative degrees are the cause of poetic beauty, not 
of poetry. Beauty emerges out of the qualities; qualities emerge out of the 
patterns of sounds and patterns of meaning: 'sabdarthau sahitam kdvyam," 

Likewise, it can be said that the musico-aesthetic properties make or mar the 
beauty of music according as these are good ones (gums) or bad ones (do^as) 

The Predicates in Contemporary Aesthetics: Wittgenstein 

The significance or relevance of these lists in contemporary musico-aesthetics 
can be brought out in the light of Wittgenstein’s theory of beauty and theory of 
meaning. The word ‘beautiful’ has no definite boundaries. It cannot quaUfy as a 
single Platonic idea to tie all the listed predicates into a bundle. The utmost it 
can do is to guide a giadual transition from one aesthetic use to another of the 
numerous uses of‘beautiful’ which are named, i.e., expressed by the predicates. 
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Lest we should distort both we would here quote Moore on Wittgenstein 
again27: 

He illustrated the problem of the meaning of word:, by the example of the 
word ‘game’, with regard to which he said both (i) that, even if there is 
something common Co all games, it does not follow that this is what we mean 
by calling a particular game a ‘game’; and (2) that the reason why we call 
so man y different activities ‘game’ need not be that there is anything common 
to them all, but only that there is a ‘gradual transition’ from one use to anotlier, 
although there may be nothing in common between the two ends of the 
series. 

And he seemed to hold definitely that there is nothing in common in our dif¬ 
ferent use of the word ‘beautiful’; that the gradual transition from one of these 
meanings to another, which takes the place of something in common, only 
points to an unmanifest indeterminate ideal towards which we grope by means 
of many articulations. 

In order to discover how we use the word ‘beautiful’ we need, he said, to 
consider (i) what an acmal aesthetic controversy or inquiry is like, and (2) 
whether such inquiries are in fact psychological inquiries ‘though they rnay 
look very different.’ And on (i) he said tliat the actual word ‘beautiful’ is 
hardly ever used in aesthetic controversi._s: that we are more apt to use 
‘right’... .And on (2) he said that if we say, e.g., of a bass ‘it is too heavy; 
it moves too much’, we are not saying ‘if it moved less, it would be more 
agreeable to me’ (this shows rejection of naive subjectivist metatheory — 
comment mine).: that, on the contrary, that it should be quieter is an ‘end 
in itsJf ’ not a means to some other end;.. .that what we ate trying to do is 
to bring the bass ‘nearer to an ideal’, though we haven’t an ideal before us 
which we are trying to copy; that in order to show what we want, we might 
point to another tune, which we might say is ‘perfectly right’.. .He said that 
in aesthetic investigations the one Aing we are not interested in is causal 
explanations, whereas this is the only thing we are interested in in psycho¬ 
logy. To ask ‘why is this beautiful V’ is not tc ask for a causal explanation .28 

Five Different Meanings of‘Beauty’: Sparshott 

Sparshott in his Structure of Aesthetics has compiled five different meanings of 
‘beauty’: 

(1) sensual attractiveness 

(2) orderliness 
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(3) adequacy 

(4) aesthetic excellence 

(5) aesthetic quality 

These are some of the conditions to be fulfilled by a thing to be called beautiful. 
So these can be called criteria of beauty. None of them would qualify as the, 
or even a, definition of‘beauty’. Definition is one; ciiteria are many. 

The commonsense criterion of beauty seems to be nothing more than sensual 
attractiveness. In the context of a scientific consideration of the world’s order, 
orderliness appears to be beautiful; so, this may pass off as the scientific criterion 
of beauty. The third in the list, viz., adequacy, can be said to fulfil the logical 
condition for using the word ‘beauty’. Aesthetic excellence is the ‘critics’ cri¬ 
terion but Sparshott rightly calls it ‘an almost empty term, standing for a pro¬ 
blem rather than for its solution’. The fifth one may be called a philosophical 
criterion: though clearly an intuitionist criterion, it substitutes a prescriptive- 
cum-descriptive phrase synonymous with ‘beauty’. Beauty is the overall aes¬ 
thetic quality, of which the different facets or chips afe given different names. 
Even as ‘justice’ is the blanket term for any and every conceivable social value 
or good of social life. 

Sparshott also raises the metaaesthctic question: 

To understand what beauty is is to discover what the common quality or 

relation to ourselves may be in all these things which we call beautiful. (Carritt) 

But 

There is no reason to suppose that there is any such common quality or rela¬ 
tion, and good reason to suppose that there is none beyond the very fact that 

we do call them beautiful. (Collingwood) 

A common solution has been to offer a list of quasiempirical properties by virtue 
of wliose presence beauty is ascribed to things; and then, either to leave it an 
open or unanswerable question why the same term should apply to all, or to 
find the unifying factor in the feelings of the perceiver. This latter naive subjec¬ 
tivist device usually leaves us wondering why the feelings should be supposed 
the same when objects arousing them differ so widely. 

These considerations may lead us to stop asking what beauty is, or trying 
to define ‘beauty’, and lead us to look into the question of how the term beauty 
is used. For, its characteristic use might not be as a descriptive label, 
but rather as: 
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(1) a term of approbation in certain contexts (Hare 1952) 

(2) as part of some social ritual (Macdonald 1950) 

A General Theory of Beauty : Guy Sircello 

Guy Sircello presents such a theory in his ‘A New Theory of Beauty*. 
We may spell it out in the form of a rough and ready axiomatic syrtem. In good 
old days by an axiom was meant a self-evident truth. Nowadays we mean by 
axioms unproved first propositions of a theory or system of ideas. We begin 
by enumerating the basic words standing for his primitive concepts. 

Primitive concepts 

(1) property (4) psychological effect (7) clearly perceiving 

(2) qualitative degree (5) object (8) with respect to 

(3) quantitative degree (6) enjoyable (9) high degree 

Definitions 

(i) ‘object’ : any logical subjvCt about which ‘beautiful’ can be predicated 
Axioms 

(1) Any property of qualitative degree (abb-PQD) F is that it be possible for 
one ‘object’ to be more or less F than another ‘object’. 

This excludes from the class of PQDs such non-degree properties as 
being square, being full, being pregnant. 

(2) For any property of qualitative degree F, the degree to which one ‘object’ 
is more or less F than another is not numerically determinable according 
to a single scale that can measure the degree to which any given ‘object’ 
is more or less F than any other ‘object’. 

This means that there is no uniform and general scale of measurement for 
the degrees of a PQD. Without this feature the distinction between PQDs 
and properties of quantitative degree cannot be made. 

(3) A property of psychological effect is that whose degrees do not apply to 
the property as a whole but only to the ‘effect’. PSEs ^em to be but are 
not PQDs. They do not determine beauty. 

(4) Properties of deficiencies or lacks or defects may be either universally so 
or relative to sorts of ‘objects’ to which they apply. 

(5) Properties that signify the appearance of lack, deficiency or defect are not 
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properties that signify neither lacks, deficiencies nor defects nor their 
appearance. 

(6) There is no beauty in ‘objects’ that is not beauty with respect to one or 
more properties of the ‘objects.’ 

(7) There is no beauty of beautiful properties that is not beauty with respect 
to one or more PQDs. 

(8) Beauty is a property of PQDs of ‘objects.’ 

Definitions 

(1) A PQD of an ‘object is beautiful 
if and only if 

it is not a property of defect 
and 

it is not a property of appearance of defect 
and 

it is present in that ‘object’ in a very high degree 
The symbolised portion is given below: 

(F)_B (F) 

^ D (F) 

& 

-A(F) 

& 

H(F) 

(F) (B (F) (-D (F) &-A (F) & H (F) )) 

alternative : (F) [B (F) ^ —D (F) & —• A (F) & H (F) ^ ] 

(2) Any ‘object’ that is not a PQD is beautiful only if it poss.»;es, proximately 
or ultimately, at least one PQD present in Aal ‘object’ to a vcty high 
degree. 

(3) ‘Beauty is enjoyable’ =df.‘The perceiving of beauty is enjoyable’ 

=df. ‘The perceiving and noticing of beauty is 
enjoyable’ 

=df. ‘Clearly perceiving beauty 
(= beauty of a thing 
= beauty of a property of the thing 
= the higher qualitative degree of the pro¬ 
perty of the thing) is enjoyable. 
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Guy Sircello treats ‘beauty’ as a second order predicate, standing for a pro¬ 
perty of properties (of the PQD category) and seemingly not for a subject- 
object relation. We have taken music as a subject-object relation in which 
beauty {rasa) is an element identified as the objective comtiment: tins agrees 
with Sircello’s analysis of‘beauty’ as a property ofPQDs of objects. But beauty 
or ‘beautiful’ is a value word: it must, therefore, stand for a subject-object re¬ 
lational fact. In that case ‘beauty’ and ‘delight’ would be synonymous; and 
‘musical’ too as we have defined it in terms of delight woidd be a species of 
beauty. This would make confusion worse confounded. 

We would sort out the tangle thus!. ‘Beauty’ is a subject-object relational 
fact. But then we may distinguish three kinds of subject-object relational 
facts: 

(1) subject-object relational property of the subject 

(2) subject-object relational property of the object 

(3) subject-object relation 

Beauty must, therefore, be regarded as a subject-object relational property of 
the object; it appears, i.e., arises in the context of a subject-object relation, 
but it is a relational property of the object 01 ‘object’ (in the sense of 
Sircello’s PQDs). 

Treating ‘musical’ as a subject-object relation, we could not identify it with 
any single element out of the six elements of music. Beauty that is rasa has been 
rightly recognized as the objective constituent of music and not wholly iden¬ 
tical with music. 

The Perspicuous and the Poignant: J. N. Findlay^^ 

Findlay has probably picked upon Indian sources for these two criteria of 
the beautiful. The Sanskrit terms are ‘prasanna and ‘madhura’: in noim forms, 
these are respectively ‘prasada’ and ‘niadhurya’. Possibly, both are used for both 
the beauty of form and the beauty of content. 

In Findlay’s system of ideas, the two terms express his primitive concepts, 
i.e., undefined terms, although the lexical definitions of these are taken for granted 
and the use of these for his philosophical analysis of beauty has been qudified 
and elaborated to some extent. And some of the comments he has made in his 
essay express his axioms, that is, first propositions, which he takes for granted, 
which are unproved. 
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We first enumerate the basic words of his thesis: 

(i) perspicuous (2) poignant (3) intensity (4) arrested 

(5) vision (6) ecstatic (7) detached 

Now let us try to pick the axioms which are definitions of sorts: 

(1) For an object to come before us aesthetically, it must do so perspicuously 
and poignantly. 

(2) By ‘perspicuity’ is to be meant not any and every sort of clearness or 
lucidity but a peculiar sort relevant to aesthetics. 

(3) By ‘poignancy’ is to be meant not any and every sort of impressiveness 
and stirringness but a pecuHar sort relevant to aesthetics. 

(4) The perspicuity relevant to aerthetics is one relatively arrested, masterful 
vision which luxuriates in its own light. 

(5) The poignancy relevant to aesthetics is the energy, the intensity of that 

vision. 

(6) The perspicuity is one which dwells on character and structure and is 
indifferent to context and existence. In short, it is more concerned with 
form than content and make the form emanate the content. 

(7) Aesthetic concern is ecstatic, o^'ert-absorbed, object-rzpt, but its rapmess 
has none the less something detached about it. This gives to perspicuity 
a certain objectivity distinct from that of other traits of objects. 

(8) When we admire objects aesthetically it is in a sense only the clearness 
with which they show tliemk;lves to us that we admire and dehght in. 

(9) The object which is perspicuous is an object intended or given, and tliis 
may differ utterly from the object which actually is there. The pers¬ 
picuity is in fact nothing beyond a loving, lingering prolongation of our 
orientation to that one intended object (the object being merely what- 
evei is illuminated in one such orientation). 

(10) The word ‘poignancy’ serves, however, to provide some valuable com¬ 
plementary buttressing to the force of ‘perspicuity.’ 

(11) There are a vast number of perspicuously, but not poignantly, given 
objects which are obviously excluded from courts of beauty. Geome¬ 
trical figures, for example, are too obviously lacking in poignancy to be 
aesthetically important. 
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(12) The lack of poignancy has many forms from simple flamess feebleness 
and unmemorableness to would-be impressiveness which breaks down 
through obviousness and repetitiousness. 

Findlay then draws some theorems: 

(1) Any first order chvacter of objects enters the ranks of aesthetic objects 
in so far as it is perspicuously and poignantly presented. 

(2) The beautiful is sought in infinitely various directions: it will revea^ 
itself wherever the barriers which hinder the emergence of perspicuity 
and poignancy can be overcome. 

(3) For us certain collections of items are too complex and too varied in 
their suggestions to be perspicuously and poignantly presented, and 
are accordingly not aesthetically satisfactory: to an angelic taste it would 
be perhaps precirely such collections which by their freedom from gross 
obviousness would give supfeme aesthetic satisfaction. 

(4) For us again certain collections of items seem too gross and obvious 
in their structure and suggestions to be aesthetically significant, but it 
is these very frequently that are most poignantly and peispicuously 
given to a less developed, less sophisticated taste. 

(5) This does not mean there is no deformity. Deformity exists wherever 
it is impossible, for one reason or another, to achieve poignancy and 
perspicuity in presentation. 

(6) Even if we deliberately cultivate the obscure and the humdfum, it is a 
poignant and perspicuous vision of the obscure and the humdrum as 
such that we really hanker after. 

The beautiful is thus a systematic unity of the perspicuous and the poignant. 
Findlay also remarks that his position is neither naturalist nor antinaturalist. So 
he holds an idealistic meta-aesthetic view. 

The Rasa Theory of Beauty: NS 

For further clarification of the concept of rasa and justification of its 
objectivity, the oft-quoted words of Bharata may be quoted again : 

Is there any example for the experience of Rasa? The example is, just as 

the combination of various ingredients brings about the experience of taste 

(rasa), similarly, the coming together of various mental states accomplishes 

aesthetic experience (rasa). What is rasa? It is so called because of being the 
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object of taste perception {dsvddana). How is rasa tasted ? Just as persons in a 
healthy state of mind taste rasas by eating the food that is seasoned with 
various spices [vyanjatia that which manifests the taste), and attain delight, 
similarly the spectators of drama having a sensitive mind taste the sthdyibhdvas 
(basic mental rtates) that are manifested through various abhittayas (dramatic 
representations) connected with vdk (speech), anga (body) and sattva (mind), 
and attain delight.^® 

Bharata here explains the nature of aesthetic experience (with drama as the 
model) on the basis of its analogy with the perception of taste in the form of a 
vivid culinary image. 

The implications of the analogy can be understood if we look into the special 
features of taste as a kind of sense perception : 

(1) The contact of subject and object tends to a limiting identity by way of 
subject’s assimilating the object. 

(2) Taste is not a simple perception; it is not an aggregate of the tastes of 
different ingredients but an emerging gestalt. 

(3) It is a personal experience, which as deHght (a subject-object relation) 
cannot be shared with anybody, but which as flavour (an objective pro¬ 
perty) can. 

(4) Taste can combine all tire other objects of sense perception. One can smell, 
sec, hear and feel the touch of things one eats. 

(5) Taste being connected with salivation, i.e., with water, is the scion of the 
five sense organs. Moisture helps adhesion of ingredients and fluidity 
helps the intaJke and assimilation of food by human organism. 

‘Rasa’ in empirical semantics means essence or juice {nirydsa), an object of 
perception of taste, and as taste percept it is called svdda. Svddas are of six kinds: 
sweet (madhura), salt (lavam), bitter {tikta), sour {amid), pungent {kafuka), and 
astringent {ktifdya). 

The act of tasting these is called dsvddanc. Transferred from the realm of crude 
arts (of the gastronomical kind) to that of fine arts (such as music), the term 
would still mean the act of tasting or savouring. Its use in the value-loaded 
sense then need not be called metaphorical since the mode of experience called 
reasoned judgement is equally legitimate with (if not more than) sen^ percep¬ 
tion. If the cases of tasting juice are more numerous than the cases of tasting 
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beauty, this docs not make the latter cases doubtful, though they may be more 
complex. 


According to Indian classical theory, the psychological dctciminant of tasa 
or beauty is emotive stereotypes. In Sanskrit, these are called sthdyibhdva-s, 
'SthdyV means permanent or constant. 'Bhdva' is usually rendered as ‘state of 
mind*, also as ‘state of being*, also as just emotion . Bhdvci-s are classified in the 
Sanskrit texts on two principles of division: one, on the basis of duration, the 
other on the basis of cause-effect ielation. 


Bhdva-s 

r- - 

temporal 

t --^ 

Sthdy ibhdva: sancdribhdva: 

permanent basic transitory states 

emotions of mind 


causal 

r-- 

vibhdva-s: anubhdva-s: 

incidentals products 


The emotive stereotype or sthdy ibhdva is a basic and permanent ^tate of mind. 
This sthdy ibhdva in its setting of cause-effect relationship collects a cluster of 
transitory states of mind. These basic emotions are rooted in the human nature, 
as the primary native states of being. These basic stereotypes express themselves 
as emotions through a large number of their incidentals {vibhdva-s) and transi¬ 
tory phases (sancdribhdva-^. Their joint efforts produce feelings which are 
accepted as the sole products (called anubhdva-s) of the basic emotions. These 
basic emotions are universal and inseparable from man. They are basic in the 
sense that each of them can overpower a person completely. 


The artiste tries to convey an emotive stereotype, i.e., ideal permanent iniper- 
sonal sublimated emotion through a certain medium. The emotion in it is an 
idealized one, since, if it were not so, it could be a direct representation of nature 
and the nonideal emotion would contain all the base elements of the emotion 
within it. There is nothing delightful about these base elements. Therefore, the 
emotion has to be idealized and tlie result is a permanent impersonal emotive 
stereotype—-the sthdy ibhdva. The sthdy ibhdva has to be impersonal too, because 
what is personal is particular and raw and anything raw and particular cannot 
be ideal. It has to be impersonal so that anyone can draw delight from it. 

The hearer must also have the same emotive stereotype within him. That is, 
he must have previously experienced the basic emotion which is the root of 
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the sthdyibhdva under consideration. If he has not, he would not be able to re¬ 
cognize the sthdyibhdva for what it is and so fail to understand the meaning of 
the given music. This is the main reason why everybody is not an art appreciator 
(rasika.) 

A musical act must be artistic. By ^artistic we mean that it must be ideal, 
relatively permanent, and impersonsJ. How does this transformation from the 
art-object as a material thing to an aesthetic object, from actual to ideal, take 
place ? The artist experiences an emotion which inspires him to art. However, 
the artiste does not record his feelings immediately after being inspired. He 
records them later, when he is calm, tranquil. 

All emotions recollected in tranquillity are sublime. We have now an experi¬ 
enced emotion and a recollected emotion. The latter is tire sublime one. The 
sublirnated emotion has none of the base elements, which are not conducive 
to delight. 

Nature is not static, it is ever-changing. The very act of recording an emotion, 
as the artist does, is an act of capturing die emotion. By capturing it we render 
the emotion relatively permanent. "Relatively, because the work of art can be 
damaged or destroyed in a large number of ways. 

The experienced emotion is personal, but the recollected emotion, the one 
that is to be recorded by the artiste, must be impersonal (universal, inter- 
subjective) since it is going to be studied by many observers with different per¬ 
sonalities. If any of the observers are to appreciate the art, it could not help 
them if the emotion is a personal one. (This argument does not affect new or 
avant-garde music). The recollected and recorded emotion must be impersonal 
(intersubjectively objective). 

Bharata has enumeratively defined rasa into eight kinds and arranged them in 
four pairs. Abhinavagupta added one, viz., sdntarasa, to the list; and the Vaish- 
nava-s, another, viz., bhakti. Thus ten aesthetic stereotypes may be enumerated 
and co-ordinated with the ten emotive stereotypes: 


(1) erotic (kingdra) 

(2) furious {raudra) 

(3) heroic (vira) 

(4) disgustful (bibhatsa) 

(5) comic {hdsya) 


Aesthetic stereotypes 

(6) tragic (karuna) 

(7) marvellous (adbhuta) 

(8) terrible (bheydnaka) 

(9) tranquil (sdnta) 

(10) pious {bhakti) 
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Emotive stereotypes 


(1) love (rati) 

(2) anger (fefoi/jd) 

(3) zest {utsdha) 

(4) disgust (jugupsd) 

(5) mirth {fidsa) 

The relation of rasa with the bhava-s 
eval poet as follows: 


(6) grief {sokdj 

(7) wonder (vismaya) 

(8) fear {bhaya) 

(9) quietude, noninvolvement {sama) 

(10) submission {nivedana) 

has been elegantly expressed by a media- 


The human mind is the soil on which the sthdyibhdva, which is the seed, 
sprouts by the water of vibhdva into a plant called anubhdva which depends 
on the environment. Vyabhicdribhdva-s are the flowers which blossom at 
frequent intervals. These blossoms produce a honey which is called rasa, which 
the rasika (connoisseur) collects as the bee. 


The connoisseur {rasika) is the subject of the act of relishing or savouring. 
The conditions to be fulfilled for him to be able to relish are grouped under two 
concepts: sensitivity and psychic distance. 

The Sanskrit equivalent of ‘sensitivity’ is 'sahrdayata , literally meaning the 
quality of having a heart. The insensitive hearer may hear the music but does 
not actually listen to it; or he may enjoy the sounds without understanding the 
music, or he may be concerned mainly with his own reactions to the music, 
with the moods and emotions aroused. A sensitive listener to the contraiy is a 
perceptive one: he concentrates on the music and tries to understand and appre¬ 
ciate and relish it. 

The sensitive {sahrdaya) listener must have a rich storehouse of experiences so 
that he may recognize the emotive stereotype conveyed by the artiste and 
understand the meaning of the musical act. He must also have the capacity 
to identify himself with a given situation, a rich imagination for supplement¬ 
ing the presentation, and a capacity to free his mind from the stresses 
and strains of personal joy and sorrow {nijasukhaduhkhavivasibhdva). In his 
response to the art-act, he should keep a psychic distance. 

In our daily life we are either too much involved in or too much detached 
from a given situation, with the result that we cannot relish a mental state 
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related to the situation. To be able to relisli a mental state one has to have 
sufficient distance or detachment from it as well as aesthetic involvement or 
identification with it. 

These two do not ordinarily have simultaneous existence. When a mental 
state is portrayed through art it becomes relishable because the audience 
has a distance as well as the possibility of complete identification. The inten¬ 
sity of identification of course depends on the excellence of artistic presenta¬ 
tion and the sensitivity of the audience. But the objectivity of beauty {rasa) 
depends on the psychic distance. If the identification becomes complete then 
the emotive content of the art-work would cease to be symbolic and become 
symptomatic, though temporarily.^! 

Beauty as Objective Feeling : Virgil C. Aldrich 

Virgil C. Aldiich has clinched the issue of psychic distance as being the ground 
of objectivity of beauty (that is, rasa the object of aesthetic experience). Psychic 
distance is the ground of objectivity of beauty (of aestethtic object) as feeling 
exactly in the same sense as it is the ground of objectivity of a material thing 
appearing in sense perception (visual, auditory, etc.) To quote: 

“Beauty is feeling and yet objective, since feeling may become objective and 
thereby be converted into aesthetic quality... .Colours and sounds occur, 
not at a metaphorical, but a literal distance from eyes and ears, without 
ceasing to be sensations of the percipient. And when we understand how one 
kind of feeling, namely, visual or auditory sensations, can acquire objectivity, 
we shall be in a better position to suggest how another kind of feeling, viz., 
emotion, is objectified. 

“When we touch something with a finger, we get a tempeiature sensation 
at its tip. Similarly, when we touch something with our organ of sight, we 
get a colour sensation at its tip. Just as we say that a body feels warm to the 
hand, so might we say that it feels red to what we see with. 

“But since we do not touch these objects with out physiological oi ‘native* 
eyes—the contact would obliterate vision—our eyes must not be mistaken 
for the organ of sight. They are only ‘native’ parts of it. The organ of sight 
includes something ‘acquired’ also. This can be illustrated by the case of a 
blind man who learns to see with a walking stick. 

“The concept then of an expanding or expandable ego or self, incorporating 
parts of the environment into its own corpus-fin ally being such a body— 
and thereby expanding the range of its immediate experience, will serve as 
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our theory of visual and auditory prerception. Perhaps it will shed light on 
the problem of the objectification of emotions. 

“.. .Visual and auditory responses to a physical thing are colors and sounds which 
serve to define its nature and its position in space and time, for practical pur¬ 
poses. But what of a response, net to phsysical object, but to the configura¬ 
tions of colours and sounds themselves, for their own sake ?.. .. By attending 
exclusively... .to the ‘feel’ itself, one gets lost in the contemplation of a sys¬ 
tem of elements which, physically speaking, are nowhere. Such contempla¬ 
tion and such an object are necessary factors in aesdietic experience. 

“Second, tire sense for the physical distance of the object ftom the native orga¬ 
nism of the observer vanishes, what might be called a psychic distance is 
preserved. Or, to say the least, the result is certainly not a subjectification of 
the system of sensory elements, the constellations of colour and sound are 
not experienced as qualities in and of the native organism of the subject. This, 
too, is a characteristic of the experience of beauty. 

’‘Third, just as we responded to the physical object with feelings (visual and 
auditory sensations) which literally qualified it, so, when we assume the new 
attitude under consideration, we respond to tliose original (sensory) feeungs 
with other (emotional) feelings which may in turn literally qualify them, 
despite their psychic distance from the subjective pole of awareness. When 
this secondary qualification occurs, you have assumed the ae‘:thetit attitude 
and enjoy an aesthetic experience.’ ^2 

4 . Classifying The Musico-Aesthetic Predicates 

With the analysis of ‘beauty’ and enumeration of its cognates at the back¬ 
drop, we look into the many ways of classifying the musico-aesthetic predicate^ 
Musico-aesthetic predicates denote musico-aesthetic properties. The same word 
which stands for the property may be called a predicate by being mentioned, 
that is, being put within inverted commas. 

All the predicates presented here, whether aesthetic,quasi-aesthetic, or empirical 
may be treated as aesthetic ones. When one uses a seemingly empirical predi¬ 
cate, such as ‘visvara', in describing a performer’s lapse, one not only describes 
but also judges. Yet it is not impossible to sort out the predicates into two or 
three groups; pure aesthetic, quasi-aesthetic, and pure empirical (roughly corres¬ 
ponding to SirceWo’s POPs, PSEs, and predicates sunding for properties of 
qaantiutive degrees'). 
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This kind of exercise would, however, be futile in the present context. The 
purpose in the context would be served if it is codified that any empirical use 
within the aesthetic system makes it aesthetic. And there would be no need to 
classify the predicates but only the uses of the same given word which stands 
for as one kind or other kind of property in a given context. For this mere ins¬ 
pection of the context itself would be adequate. 

The kind of classification the authors of the ancient texts have offered is based 
on a twofold fundamentum divisionis. The predicates have been conceived by 
observing the properties in the area of each classified element of the musical 
situation. And the list for each element has been dichotomously divided on the 
basis of each member’s aesthetic or inaesthetic character. 

A Principle of Division for Grading 

Musical qualities, taking ‘musical’ in the narrow sense, are those qualities 
which make mufic beautiful. Their presence is directly perceived by persons 
with developed sensibility or perceptiveness, naturally given or acquired by 
practice. These are known by a special way of apprehending or judging 
performers and performances, or a distinct attitude of attention (viz., aesthetic 
attention, for which we have chosen the Sanskrit term avadhana and English 
‘prehension’). In music we discern the properties by focussing musico-aesthetic 
attention on artefacts made out of sound time and speech. These cannot be 
inferred or otherwise indirectly known firom information about the presence of 
non-musical properties. 

These properties cannot be said to emerge from combination of empirical 
(primary or sense-perceptual, and secondary, i.e., perceptural-conceptual) 
characteristics, unless the latter become an integral part of situations of subject- 
object relation. And these have, therefore, been called tertiary characteristics. 
These are, however, not reducible to constituent properties of simpler kinds. 
Neither are they to be treated as metaphorical, that would be dogmatic empiri¬ 
cism, since these are also known by direct experience, also called direct percep¬ 
tion in Indian philosophy. 

The word ‘perception’ has been used in the narrow sense of sense-perception 
by some philosophers both in India and in the West (e. g., Cdrvdka-s, Buddhist-s, 
empiricists). But it has also been used in the wide sense of direct experience 
and knowledge, in Sanskrit, pratyak^u. In the orthodox systems of Indian phi¬ 
losophy, for example, ‘perception’ means direct apprehension or knowing. 
A genealogical tree showing the classification of perception {pratyak^a pramdna) 
as given by Nyaya and Yoga systems would make the point clear. 
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Practice {abhydsa), as pointed out by Bhatrhari, corresponding to each kind of 
direct knowledge is another source of direct knowledge. Any student of music 
knows this and also knows how thi*; plays a great role in forming style 
good or bad. 

The musico-aesthetic properties are recognized by direct perception of all 
the seven kinds from bodily sensation to acted realization through sense-percep¬ 
tion, perceptual conception, and so on. The attention to be focussed on an art 
work to be directly perceived has to be aesthetic attention plus cognitive atten¬ 
tion dovetalied into it as distinguished from the barely cognitive or the barely 
aesthetic. The properties of music which have been classified according to the 
elements of the musical situtation in Indian texts can also be classified on the 
basis of these modes of experience and means of knowledge {called pratyak^d) 
wedded to aesthetic attention into seven generic kinds: in each genus there can 
be several sets and in set many members. 

The sort of classification of musico-aesthetic properties which goes with the 
enumeration in our texts may not be considered good enough for grading, 
although the properties enumerated are not just empirical; they are quasi-em- 
pirical and aesthetic and they are used for grading given particular music acts* 
Some of them, however, can be picked for grading music into seven pheno¬ 
menological kinds. The modes of perception can be made a very good basis 
of classification with a view to grading of this kind. And this second exercise 
may fruitfully draw upon some of the properties suggested or thrown up by 
the enumeration in the Sanskrit texts. We have made the following 
selection: 


music-set 

with natural intonation 
{prakrta-kdku) 
audible {srdvaka) 
compact {ghana) 
prehensive {savadhana) 
creamy {snigdha) 
poignant {madhura) 
tranquil {^dnta, samdhita, prakrta) 


antimusic-set 

(1) with unnatural intonation 
{vikrta kdku) 

(2) frail (feria) 

(3) disjointed {viMi^fd) 

(4) inattentive {anavadhdnavdn) 

(5) rough {ruha) 

(6) dry {virasa) 

(7) nadir of anti-music 
{aticdrita, vikala, vikrta) 
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Music of the Seven Spheres 

We are now in a position to grade music. Gradation is not just clasrification. 
Claisification may or may not be qualitative or valuational grading. Grading 
is done in terms of degree of quality or value. 

I. Co-ordinating Spheres of Music with Modes of Experience 

In Ch I, we have distinguished seven modes of direct perception, i.e., ex¬ 
perience, and on the basis of this, seven views c f reality, seven operational modes 
of the self, seven systems of theory and practice, and seven basic questions which 
are answered in these systems severally. We now add seven stages of life: infancy 
{kisava), childhood {halya), youth {kaisora, tarunya), manhood {yauvanc), elder¬ 
liness (praudhatva), old age (yardhakyd), and ripe old age [sthaviratd). 

In relation to music, these sets of seven divisions may be co-ordinated with 
the seven spheres of sound {ahata nadd). These are of course surrounded by, i.e., 
immersed in the transcendental sound {andhata ndda), that is to say, silence of 
the supersonic or subsonic or absolute kind as opposed to that which makes 
the backdrop of music. 

At the first instance, the spheres may be enumerated in terms of graded 
experience : (i) the sphere of bodily sensation; (2) the sphere of sense percep¬ 
tion; (3) the sphere of perceptual conception; (4) the sphere of conceptual 
reasoning; (5) the sphere of reasoned judgement; (6) the sphere of judged 
action; (7) the sphere of acted realization. 

With value (prakrti) and disvalue (yikrti) as the principle of division, each of 
these spheres can be divided into two hemispheres: in one of them prevail 
music and the delight that music is; in the other, antimusic and the revelry that is 
antimusic. And in the environing boundless transcendence, silence prevails, 
silence which may either be absolute or supersonic or subsonic in relation to man s 
hearing power. 
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The seven hemispheres where music prevails are the seven worlds {saptaloka). 
The corresponding other halves make seven underworlds {saptatala), where anti¬ 
music prevails. The seven worlds and the seven underworlds make the four¬ 
teen hemispheres [caturdasa-hhuvana-s). These may be enumerated under borrowed 
Sanskrit names as appended. This is done on aesthetic grounds. 

Heavens :— bhurloka; bhuvarloka; svarloka; maharloka; janaloka; tapoloka; 
satyaloka. 

Hells :— atala; vitala; sutala; mahdtala: taldtala; rasatala; patala. 

If we diagrammatically co-ordinate the seven hells with the seven heavens, 
the gradation of music and the gradation of antimusic would be symmetrically 
opposite and the whole system would be of concentric spheres floating in the 
boundless transcendental system of sound and silence. The innermost sphere 
is bhiirloka-cum-atala, the lower heimsphere being atala. And so on to the 
outer-most sphere, which is satyaloka-cum-pdtdla, the lower heimsphere 
being patala. 


ANAHAT A NXDA 



TRANSCENDENT SOUND 
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The loka-s are not mythical heavens. Neither are the talas mythical hells. 
Nor are the fourteen bhuvana-s cosmologically real. But they are phenomeno¬ 
logically and axiologically very real. So, we can figuratively call the first set of 
hemispheres heavens and the second set he\h{naraka). The English words 

would, with their Sanskrit counterparts, suit our valuational use of the names 
eminently well. This much of metaphorical use of the mythological terms and 
names can be justified on the ground that we have demythologised them and 
adopted them into the kind of phenomenological division of life and immanent 
reality for ethical and aesthetic gradation.! 

Theory & Practice: In Ch i, we have coordinated the names of theory and 
practice for each stage of life and genre of experience. This would bear repetition 
and further analysis here. 

For prelogical natural theory going with bodily sensation, prelogical natural 
practice is naturally identifiable with bodily response, i.e., behaviour. Forcom- 
monsense perception, it is crude (perceptual-visual, aural,...) arts; for science, 
technological arts; for logic, arguments, i.e., art of reasoning and speech; for 
philosophical reasoned judgement, fine arts; for religion, moral ritual and grega- 
tional practice; and for mysticism, yoga,. 

The difference between ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ can best be drawn in teims of 
‘subject’ and ‘object’. In theoretical fealization the subject assimilates the object; 
in practice, the subject gets assimilated into the object. Experience is of two 
kinds: knowing and making, theory and practice: the two are h:ld together and 
sustained by a substratum of feeling, which is the third and ba*^ic kind of experi¬ 
ence. Tnis difference in kind arises because there is a difference in the direction 
of the purpose of one kind from that of the other kind. 

When we want to know, the direction is from the object to the subject, from 
the thing known to the knower, from the lower or earlier stage subject to the 
higher or later stage subject. When we want to make facts, the direction is from 
subject to object, from the higher subject to the lower, from the maker to the 
thing made; the relatively inner experience in the subject is projected into and 
realized through a thing that is relatively more objective or outer. 

The two words ‘object’ and ‘subject’ are fluid yet unequivocal correlatives. 
The earlier stage subject, being known or knowable by the later stage subject, is 
an object in relation to the later stage subject. When the outer world is the objeet. 
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the subject is the living body (prelogical natural self); when the outer world and 
the living body are the object, the subject is the preceiving mnd (the empirical 
sell); when the outer world, the living body and the perceiving mind are the 
object, the subject is the outer mind (the scientific self); and so on. 

Since music is primarily a fine art, its home theoretical discipline is philosophy. 
Fine arts being practical counterparts of philosophy ate subject-object relational 
kind of facts. Likewise, fine arts being practical relaization are cases of the subject’s 
getting assimilated into the object; the subject here is the inner mind, i.e., the 
self making value facts or passing value judgements on the basis of all sorts of 
reasoning; the object here in the case of music, is the tonal matrix (to be exact 
sound-matrix turned tonal matrix); the inner mind s judgement of a beauty 
matrix gets assimilated into the sound-matrix turned by tonal matrix. 

Development of Music: Although music’s home is the fifth sphere (janaloka), 
it does appear in all other spheres. At earlier stages, in the more primitive spheres, 
it has got to be, exist or prevail in a less developed form; but in the religious and 
the mystical spheres it goes beyond its home territory by a perfectionist striving 
cn the part of its maker. So, music, which is to qualify as a fine art, has to con¬ 
descend to the levels of bodily art, crude art of commonsense, technological art 
of science, and verbal art of logic, and al^ to rise higher to religious art of com¬ 
mitted action (ritual, moral and patrictic) and to art of yoga in mystical music, 
i.e,, a path to seek ficedom (mokfkamargd). 

We may now expose the structure of music as practical realization at aD the 
seven stages: 

(1) prelogical natural: the body subject’s unconscious sensation of beauty 
gets assimilated into a rhythmic behaviour of the body including the 
the vocal chord, the latter’s rhythm being an aspect of intonation; 

(2) commenseusical: the ears’ perception of beauty gets assimilated into tonal 
objects; 

(3) scientific; the outer mind’s conception of beauty gets assimilated into a 
complex of tonal objects’ interrelation, that is to say, into tonal motion; 

(4) formal logical: the intellect’s understanding of beauty-matrix gets assimilat¬ 
ed into the logical subject of tonal predicates, i.e., a tonal matrix; 

(5) philosophical: the inner mind’s judgement of beauty matrix gets assimi¬ 
lated into a subject-object relational matrix of tones, i.e. a melody matrix; 
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(6) religious: the ego’s active commitment to beauty matrix gets assimilated 
into a subject-subject relational matrix of melody; 

(7) mystical: the Self’s realized beauty matrix gets assimilated into a melody 
matrix that is the sole subject. 

In this exercise and endeavour, the artiste pursues perfection in his art. But 
the degree of perfection would depend on the operation or inoperation of some 
functional properties. These are similar to those prevailing in any field of practice, 
art or yoga. We draw upon JAPASUTRAM,^ a tantric text describing spiritual 
development in seven stages and possible fixation and degradation. Japasutram 
has named the loka-s for the progress but has not named the talas for regress: 
we take the Hberty of doing that : 

(1) bhnrloka: making the right beginning/making a beginning in right earnest 
{samdramhhakahhutam hhuU) 

atala: weakness of vacillation at the very outset {sainarambhakadaurhalyat) 

(2) bhuvarloka: organizing flux into steady structures {samavdyakaram hhuvah.) 
vitala: this process may be delayed {samavdyavilambandt). 

(3) svarloka: root of the collection, i.e., the deep structure of the system 
{suvah samuhamtilanca ). 

sutala: lack of support of the deep structure [sahdyasamuhahhdvdt). 

(4) maharloka: indicative of expression and development {tnahati lak^yatd 
mahah). 

mahdtala: wrong reasoning becoming the ground {vailak^yasya vyapd-- 
sraydt). 

(5) janaloka: clearing of hurdles to the original urge or desire for creation 
{sarvajaninidhdnatvdjjano nispratibandhakali). 

taldtala: too many hurdles (pratibandhakabdhulydt), 

(6) tapoloka: heroically active and energetic resistance to downgrade move¬ 
ment {tejaso ^bhiddhatdydka pratirodhasuram tap ah) 

rasdtala: deficiency in offsetting obstacles [pratirodhasya tvapdtavdt) 

(7) satyaloha: summit reached, no fear of fixation or fall {satyam samdpanas- 
thdnam satye ndsti pardbhavah). 

pdtdla: defeat before reaching the end due to lack of energy [tejomdn- 
dyanca kalpyeta samdapakapardbhavdt). 
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In Ch. 5, we have already made a selection of seven main characteristic qualities 
of music at the rate of one for each sphere; likewise for antimusic. But the other 
properties enumerated there can be sorted out among these fourteen sets. While 
describing the music of each loka and antimusic of each tala, we would spell 
out the fourteen sets. We can thus make use of the musico-aesthetic predicates 
in evaluating a given music as well as in grading music in general. 

2. Prelogical Natural Music 

The first stage in the development of our experience and division of our life 
is the prelogical natural. This can be identified as the first heaven {bhiirloka) 
and the first hell (tala), respectively, for mu‘ic and antimusic of this sphere. 

'Prelogical NaturaF Defined: For all propositions p, p is said to be prelogically 
meaningful (verifiable) or true (verified) if and only if (i) the fact p is experience- 
able or experienced by way of bodily sensation (sensation based on or rooted in 
the body); (ii) the proposition p may or does represent reality as subjectless 
objectless events; and (iii) the sentence p’ is a possible or actual expression 
(including speech-act illocutionary or perlocutionary) of the self operating 
as the body. 

Psychologists have distinguished organic sensations such as aches and pains, 
feelings of hunger, thirst, nausea, sleepiness, sexuality, anger, suffocation, 
opression, and the like. To quote Guilford the author of General Psychology 
(pp. 308-09): 

While there is no single organic sense, the receptors that are scattered through¬ 
out the viscera and other internal organs yield sensory responses. 

These organic sensations can be said to be the criteria of the occurrence of intra- 
organic events as well as the proof of propositions that may describe or assert 
such events. For example, if we are asked to prove that we are hungry we may 
do it by reporting that we have the organic feeling of unpleasantness or the 
desire to eat that goes with hunger. We may state the criterion thus: 

For all intraofganic events p, p is said to be known if p is organically sensed. 

So the given event of hunger can be said to be known by me if hunger is organic¬ 
ally sensed, that is, bodily felt. Bodily sensation [sdrlra pratyak^a) is, therefore, 
a mode of experience and means of knowledge—of the occurrence of a certam 
kind of events. 
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In prelogical natural realization of reality, reality appears as subjectless object¬ 
less events. The prelogical criterion of reality is: To be is to occur. So, reality 
appears as events. By ‘event’ here we mean a natural occurrence, that is to say, 
something that happens to us, and since body is the subject at this stage, to our 
body, in our body, and from our body, and since the body is prelogically 
conscious, for which we do not feel responsible, it seems determined for us 
by something beyond our control. It is, therefore, characterized as subjectless. 
An event prelogically experienced is also called objectless because it appears as 
a flux: many objects may be involved in it, but at the prelogical natuial stage, 
the objects do not get steadied or stabilized to be recognized as objects; e.g., to 
a new born babe, mother is a presence in sensation and flitting impressions 
rather than a steady objective image. When events get bundled off into objects, 
the prelogical natural stage fades out and our experience develops into the 
logical commonsense stage. 

In the prelogical realization of reality, the Self {dtman) operates as the body 
{sthiilasarira). The body-subject knows the events occurring to, in, and from 
itself, but does not know itself. So, it is at a higher level than the events are, on 
the level of objects, since the body is an object in which events are organized as 
systems, and which is a system of several sybsystems. The body-subject receives 
the stimuli including musical sounds and rhythms from the outer world and 
registers them as bodily sensations and then responds in the manner of bodily 
behaviour including reflex active and instinctive vocal behaviour [gdtravik^epa 
and kdku). The features of the body that are cognitive and conative in function 
are neurophysiological in character and not conscious psychological. 

It may be noted that the extension (denotation) of the word ‘body’ here is 
restircted to what is called organism in biology and sthulasarlra (gross body) 
in Indian philosophy. As such it is distinguished from non-living physical bodies 
or geometrical solids on die one hand and from the stlk^arnasarira (subtle body), 
which is made up of senses, outer mind, intellect, inner mind, and the ego, on 
the other. In Western philosophy all these later stages of the subject are 
called mind; only the sthulasarira is called the body. 

The sphere of prelogical life, of bodily sensation, of subjectless objectless events, 
of the body-subject may be identified as the bhurloka, when the subject is ac¬ 
tively realizing a good of life in this sphere. This has been described as 

samdrambhakabhiitam bhuh 

The first stage of life is for the beginner in pursuit of a perfection to get ready 
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for the course of realization. But even at the initial stage there may be no zest, 
no zeal; and the subject won’t strive for the good of life but would be lethargic 
or even negatively, i.e., destructively active, and then no beginning would 
be made: 

samarambhaka-daurhalydt 

We may now state the prelogical natural metatheory of music: ‘musical’ 
is prelogical-naturally meaningful, that is to say, meaningful in the language 
of the body (which is a pattern of behaviour of the body including the vocal 
chord, intonation being the pattern of the latter). And ‘This is musk ’ is verifiable 
by bodily sensation. If this view is asserted exclusively, i.e. as the true view as 
against all others, it would of course be a dogmatic metamusico-prelogical 
naturalism. 

Music ofBhiirloka the First Heaven: In the first case one would begin to live 
in the first heaven of music; in the second case, in the first hell of antimusic, 
that is atala. 

Music including musics of the higher spheres or later stages of development 
is experienced in this sphere as a flux of sound-time-speech events, that is to say, 
is sensed by the body as a pattern of intonation {kdku) of sound or speech sti¬ 
mulating an isomorphic pattern of bodily motion (gdtravikfepa). This may be 
called the babies’ reaction to music, in the realm of ontogeny (evolution of an 
individual life). In the realm of phylogeny (evolution of the human race), 
this is the ethnomusical stereotype of anthroploligcal (sometimes called 
primitive or tribal) cultures and peoples. 

The prelogical reality appears as a flux of objectless subjectless events; so the 
music performed appears as a flux of events. The mode of prelogical experience 
is bodily sensation. So the music played is experienced as a stream of bodily 
sensation. And the delight that music is is bodily delight. Music is experienced 
as motion, not the heard motion but a bodily motion in consonance with the 
heard motion, which remains transcendent to this stage of experience. Prelogical 
music is, therefore, of the nature of dance rather than tones. It is created more 
as rhythm in ca^ of prelogical creation of music, which has not yet become 
stylized or metrically complex; and in case of higher level music enjoyed by 
prelogical level audience, it is enjoyed more in the aspect of rhythm, even the 
tonal content is enjoyed in so far as it is intonation, which is the rhythmic aspect 
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of tone. So it is of the nature of dance called nrtta. SR defines 'nrtta as that bodily 
movement and gesture abiding predominantly in beat {tala) and tempo {laya), 
Sarngadeva specifically termed these gestures of the body as 'gdtravik^epa\^ 

This does not imply that all cases of dance are cases of prelogical music and 
that the audible (havya) aspect of dance-music is not perceived by the ears in 
the case of a body audience. Dance may have its developed forms right from 
the simplest prelogical to the most complex mystical through the remaining 
five other stages. And the audible aspect of music is perceived by the body but 
it is not prehended, i.e., aesthetically noticed, or attended to as tones or sound 
objects. Likewise, meaningful verses would be physically heard but these are 
not prehended, not to talk of their meaning being understood. In prelogical 
music, the performer, knower or enjoyer of music predominantly accepts the 
bodily motion and rhydim as criteria for music and remains unaware of the 
other musical qualities and values. 

Antimusic of atala the First Hell: The corresponding antimusic in atala is charac¬ 
terized by vulgar bodily movement (including speech act) and the singer may 
show defects of performance connected with the anatomy and physiology of 
the singer and player. Among the many defects we may mention those bad 
properties {dosa-s) which are of the body: vitdla, jhombaka, kardli, karabha, 
tumbaki, vakrl, prasdri, nimilaka,,,.. 

Physical entertainment {deharanjana) being the aim of prelogical music, lulla¬ 
bies can be cited as examples of music and disco-porns as examples of antimusic. 

To sum up, the prelogical criteria of music or criteria for prelogical music 
are: 

(1) self operating as the body 

(2) prehension by the body-subject 

(3) realization in bodily sensation and by reflexive and instinctive bodily 
motion 

(4) entertainment of the body-subject 

(5) musical reality as events is identifiable widi time beat and rhythm aspect 
of music 

(6) antimusic arises if the reflex body motion is affected by dissonance, vul¬ 
garity, melodrama, deformity, repulsive properties .... 
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3. Commonseuse Music 

The second stage in the phenomenological development of our experience 
and division of life and immanent reality is the commonsense perceptual stage. 
This can be identified as the second heaven {bhuvarloka) and the second hell 
[vitald) of music and antimusic of this sphere respectively. 

‘Commonsense Defined : For all propositions p, p is said to be empirically 
meaningful (verifiable) or true (verified) if and only if (i) the fact p is experi- 
enceable or experienced by way of sense perception (perception based on or 
rooted in sense organs); (2) the proposition p may or does represent reality as 
objects; and (3) the sentence ‘p’ is a possible or actual expression of the Self 
operating as the senses. 

Proof, i.e., mode of experience and means of knowledge at the second stage 
of development of man is sense perception (indriyapratyak^d). The sense-percep¬ 
tions include and supersede the lower level or earlier stage means of knowledge 
(viz., bodily sensation) and in their turn are included and superseded by the 
means of knowledge of the next stage of development (viz., perceptual concep¬ 
tion). The organic sensations are carried through receptors to the respective 
sense organs such as ears, eyes, nose, tongue, and skin, and are apprchended by 
these sense-organs in the form of objects, each of which is a stable form ot 
events. Thus, sense perception is the means of knowing objects. 

Objects, pafticular things or individuals, are each a stable bundle of events. 
Objects are just perceived without any judgement of values or presupposed 
explanatory concepts. Neither is the commonsense subject conscious or aware 
of itself otherwise than as a body, the subject of the first stage, when it is aware 
of other subjects in sense perception. In commonsense realization of reahty, reality 
appears as a world bf discrete objects, a set of determinate individuals or parti¬ 
cular things. In the first stage reality appears as events in flux; but at the common- 
sense level tlie events take shape into stable objects. 

The commonsense criterion of reality is; To be is to he perceived. In this form 
of realization of reality, the Self operates as the senses. Mere organic sensations 
of the earlier stage operator, viz., body, are now transformed into sensory per- 
ception, into percepts through respective sense organs. Stomach ache for example 
would have to be seen as the behaviour pattern of the patient. In Indian phi¬ 
losophy, the senses {indriya-s) are looked upon as a part of the subtle body 
(suk?ma hrira), which is distinct from and which includes and supersedes the 
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gross body {sthiila sarira), the subject of the prelogical experience and know¬ 
ledge. In Western philosophy, however, senses are regarded as a part of the mind. 

The sphere of commosense life, of sense perception, of objects, of the sense 
organs, may be identified as the bhuvarloka, when the subject is actively rea¬ 
lizing some good of life. This has been described as 

samavdyakaram bhuvah 

meaning that the flux of earlier stage events get organised into objects. In musical 
terms the flux of sonic events get organized into discrete tones. But this may be 
delayed 

samavdyavxhmbandt 

and the progress may be nil. The result would be fixation or antimusic of 
vxtala. 

We may now state the empirical metatheory of music: ‘Musical’ is empiri¬ 
cally meaningful i.e., meaningful in the language of ordinary usage; and ‘this 
is music’ is verifiable by sense perception (here, by hearing). And if this is asserted 
exclusively, it would of course be a dogmatic metamusico-empiricism. 

Music of bhuvarloka the Second Heaven: The reality of commonsense being 
sensually perceived objects by the self operating as the senses (here, the sense 
of hearing, viz., the ears), commonsense music too appears sensually perceived 
objects in sound-matrix (sound, time, speech), that is to say, as sound beads, 
sound cluster, sound objects. 

The musico-aesthetic term ‘audibility’ {hdvaka) is used in the plain empirical 
sense or in quasiempirical senses of teleaudibility, stereophonic audibility and 
so on, or in the aestlietic sense of worth-hearing in order to characterize com¬ 
monsense music or in passing commonsense judgement on all level musics. 
Most of us live our life most of the time in this sphere. So by far a larger share 
of the audience in a concert would behave on the commonsense level and lay 
stress on this aspect of music: 

vikru^titf^ itare jandh^ 

(laymen desire loudness, i.e., value loud music) 

The empirical definition of ‘music’ may now be stated briefly but not 
incorrectly: 
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For all sound-objects p, p is said to be 

musical if and only i£p is worth hearing {hdvaka) 

occasioning dehght of the ears {karmrahjam). 

And ‘wordi hearing may be empirically defined as: 

For all sound-objects p, p is worth hearing if and only 
if it is distinct and loud enough to be heard, 
i.e., hearable distinctly and loudly. 

And ‘This is music =df this is noise beads pleasing 

to the ears’. 


It has been noted that the predicate 'srdvaka is used not just as an empirical 
predicate; it is also used as a quasiempirical and aesthetic predicate. In the value 
loaded use it means worth-hearing. This much valuational judgement is taken 
for granted in commonsense Ufe; strictly speaking, though, this would make it 
a philosophical level use. The same kind of fallacy is committed as by John 
Stuart Mill when he defines what is desirable as that which is actually desired. 
This naturalistic fallacy, however, is responsible for a second fallacy of passing 
qualitative judgement on music on the basis of its popularity, meaning a majonty 
declaration of likes and dislikes. 

If instead of‘Itf’ we use ‘if’ in the above definition, this wouU be universally 
acceptable commonsense criterion of music. But accepted as it is exclusively, 
it would be dogmatic musico-empiricism. 

Antimusic ofvitala the Second Hell: By implication, antimusic on the empirical 
criterion would, while accepting sense-perception as the basic experience, lay 
stress on extending the bounds ofhdvaka not only in quantity but also in quality. 
And we would have all kinds of bizzare, thin and loud sounds and voices in 
empirical antimusic. The aesthetic stereotypes that would emerge in conse¬ 
quence, however, would be hdsyarasa, bhayankarasa, bibhatsarasa and raudrarasa. 

The bad properties that would make for antimusic are among others, mute 
(avyakta), slipping (sthdnavarjita), witli inflated throat {tumbakt), unpopular 
(duffam lokena), and so on. 

To sum up, commonsense music is judged on the following criteria: 

(i) self operating as the senses (ears . ) 
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(2) prehension by the sense of hearing 

(3) realization in sense-perception 

(4) entertainment of the ears 

(5) musical reality viewed as sound-objects 

(6) antimusic when audibility is disturbed or deliberately distorted resulting 
in inaesthetic stereotypes. 

4. Scientific Music 

The third stage of phenomenological development of our life and division 
of immanent reality is the scientific stage. This can be identified as the third 
heaven (svarloka) of music and the third hell (sutala) of antimusic. 

‘Scientific* Defined: For all propositions p, p is said to be scientifically meaningful 
(verifiable) or true (verified) if and only if (i) the fact p is experienceable or ex¬ 
perienced by way of perceptual conception (conception based on or rooted in 
perception); (2) the proposition p may or does represent reality as object-object 
relations; and (3) the sentence ‘p’ is a possible or actual expression of the Self 
operating aS the outer mind, i.e., scientific mind (manas). 

Conception based on perception (pratyak^ajata dharana, mdnasa pratyakfd) is 
the scientific mode of experience and means of knowledge. Conception includes 
and supersedes bodily sensation and sense-perception of the foregoing stages 
but in its turn is included and superseded by concepmal reasoning (ratiocina¬ 
tion) of the next stage of development. Even when the results of scientific obser¬ 
vations and experiments are expressed in the form of laws, these are not rea¬ 
sonings or judgements, these ate concepts. For example: ‘Water is HgO’ gives 
the chemical conception of water; ‘Climate is the annual average weather’ is the 
geographical conception of climate; ‘m=f/(u+f)’ gives the optical conception 
of magnification; ‘all sounds are produced by vibrations of some material body’ 
is the physical conception of sound; ‘a musical note is heard when the vibra¬ 
tions fall upon the ear with regular frequency, but mixed or irregular vibra¬ 
tions produce a noise’ are physical concepts of music and noise. 

In the scientific realization of reality, reality appears as object-object relations. 
The scientific criterion of reality is: To be is to be a concept constructed out of a 
measurable perceptual relation. The relations being constitutional ones, the ^ienti- 
fic facts are causally connected. These are causally connected events and objects 
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of foregoing stages of experiences. These relations can, therefore, be called 
the scientific kind of facts (facts in the plural and qualified as scientific implying 
that scientific facts are not the only kind of facts). It is to be noted that the 
senses, which are die subjects of commonsense experiences, become objects of 
scientific study in anatomy and physiology. 

In this form of realization of reality, the Self operates as the outer mind [ntanas). 
Unlike the inner mind it does not or cannot pass value judgements. It receives 
sense data through the five sense organs and process them conceptually into 
scientific knowledge. The features of the outer mind that are cognitive in func¬ 
tion are threefold—memory, imagination and conception. It measures the data 
of perception and constructs theories out of correlation of the data: the correla¬ 
tion is done by means of memory, imagination and conception and with a 
minimum number of categories such as number, time and space (direction and 
change of direction). Energy and mass and then life and mind become less pri¬ 
mitive categories of science. Functional space can be said to be a common 
mathemetical concept to include all the foregoing ones. 

The sphere of perceptual conception, of object-object relations, of the outer 
mind may be identified as the svarhha, when the subject is pursuing perfection 
in any art or practice. This has been described as: 

siwah samuhamulahca 

that is to say, root of the collection; in other words, the deep structure of a 
system. But there can be a lack of support of the deep structure: 

sahdyasamuhdbhdvdt 

and the result would be fixation or antimusic oistitala the third hell. 

We may now state the scientific metatheory of music: ‘musical’ is scientifi¬ 
cally meaningful, i.e., meaningful in the language of science; and ‘this is music’ 
is verifiable by perceptual conception. If this is exclusively asserted, it would 
be a dogmatic metamusico-scientism. 

Music of Svarloka the Third Heaven: The reality of science being perceptually 
conceived as object-object relations by the Self operating as the outer mind, 
scientific music too appears as perceptually conceived object-object relations 
in sound matrix. ‘Object-object relations’ is another word for scientific facts. 
Even values, including musical values, which are subject-object relational, are 
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dealt with as a species of objective facts—not only by physicists and techno¬ 
logists of music but also by ethno-musicologists and anthropologists of music.5 

The scientific mode of experience being perceptual conception, music is 
made in action, feeling or understanding at this stage as a class of well-conceived, 
technologically produced, perceptible sound-patterns. It is experienced as tonal 
motion {alahkdra, gamaka, sthdya) that includes and supersedes bodily motion 
which characterizes the prelogical music and heard motion which characteri¬ 
zes commonsense music. 

It may or may not be in consonance with the character of a logical subject 
that logical treatment a^ribes to music, that is to say, the units of tonal motion 
{alankdra, gamaka, sthdya) may or may not be an integral part of a tonal matrix 
(rdga) which i^ the logical subject. Likewise it may or may not be in consonance 
with the aesthetic qualities of music in still higher stages, viz., philosophy, reli¬ 
gion and mysticism—all of which are transcendent to science. That is to say, 
scientific music may or may not be an integral part of a subject-object relational 
system. If it is not in consonance with such a value system, the result would 
be scientific antimusic. 

The musico-aesthetic property compactness (ghanatva) characterizes scientific 
music. Compactness is the scientific property which marks it off from other 
genres of music, but compactness may have it^ cognates such as smooth 
{Mak^na) and embellished [alankrta) for music and disjointed (visli^fa) for 
antimusic. 

A fuller scientific definition of ‘music’ may perhaps be worded thus: For all 
combination of sounds p, p is said to be musical if and only if p is a compact 
tonal motion occai^ioning delight of the outer mind. 

And ‘This is music’ =df‘This is tonal motion delightful to the outer mind’. 

The recent development in technological music in the West has enormously 
added to the growth of music but has aesthetically speaking achieved nothing 
more than compactness in many different ways. The scientific view of reality 
as a nexus of object-object relations naturally leads to the scientific view of 
music as a nexus of sound-objects and their relation! Technology has extended 
the scope of combinatorial po^ibility: the nett result is quantitative growth 
but the aesthetic aspect of it is left to chance since the choice falls on the physics 
of music. G Anfilov, a materialist as he is, utters a word of caution in his Physics 
and Music (p. 240): 
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In a good many science-fiction novels our descendants are pictured as liv¬ 
ing in an environment crowded with physics, electronics, cybernetics, ubi¬ 
quitous machines and a multitude of robots of all descriptions and for any 
purpose—clever, efficient, passionless and dedicated. From the pages of space 
fiction strange nuclear-electronic musical systems beam at us and we read 
the gobbledygook names of cosmic symphonies, devastatingly imposing and 
deliberately obscure. This book, too, it would seem, points to the inevitable 
surrender of musical art to electrical engineering, mechanization and auto¬ 
mation. One might well get scared ! 

Indeed, some fear that this technological avalanche rushing upon us will wipe 
out its creator—’man—ousting him from the arts against his will. Although 
today the music created by man’s brain, voice and hands still holds its ground 
firmly and more esoteric sources of music are still in embryo, will this remain 
so tomorrow ? Will man, that sluggish, slow-thinking creature, be able to 
win the competition with his nimble brainchild ? 

It is an old problem—'the relationship between man and machine. There 
has been a lot of hot talk about it. Since Mary Woolstonecraft’s Frankenstein 
and Karel Capek’s remarkable play R.U.R. from which the very word ‘robot’ 
has come, many an author has prophesied a revolt of machines against man 
and roan’s destruction by robots. Norbert Wiener himself has warned us 
against this danger and advised us to uke precautions in advance. 

Most scientists, however do not see eye to eye with him. In their opinion, 
man has and can have nothing to fear about machines. He has always been 
and will remain the master, however clever they may be. 

As to new sources of music, in the hands of intelligent and humane users 
who love life, have a feeling for the present and foresee the future, they will 
lead man to the ultimate command of the beautiful and boundless world of 
sound. 

Antimusic ofsutala the Third Hell: Not all technological production of scientific 
music can be said to be antimusic, but most of it lacks fine artistic dimensions. 
New or avant garde music of the West has already made many such experi¬ 
ments in antimusic even as avant garde art of all kinds (antipoetry, antiart, anti¬ 
theatre, and so on) and avant garde disciplines especially metaethics, metaphi¬ 
losophy and so on, have tried to achieve the limits of meaningfiilness. Some of 
the techniques have already become well-known: 
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(1) new combinations of already existing instruments 

(2) unusual uses of conventional instruments, and 

(3) experiments with new tone generators. 

Developments in physical and electronic acoustics have opened the way for 
numerous experiments in musical tone production. Electronic oscillators and 
distortion of tones through tape recorders by means of harmonic filters, altera¬ 
tion of speeds, playing the tape backwards, etc., have created a new world of 
sounds. The new sounds, added to new rhythmic, harmonic, melodic, and tonal 
concepts make the music difficult to evaluate in terms of normal aesthetic 
standard. <5 

One of the most significant aspects of modern music concerns new concepts 
of tonality. At no time in the history of music these concepts changed so radically 
as in the twentieth century. These are : 

(1) chromatism and modulation 

(2) displaced tonality 

(3) neomodality 

(4) new scale systems 

(5) microtonality 

(6) polytonality 

(7) atonality 

(8) pandiatonicism 

Harmonic concepts, like those of tonality, were expanded and modified. New 
harmonic ideas may be grouped under : 

(1) chord construction 

(2) chord progression 

(3) mixed chord 

(4) treatment of dissonance 

It is beyond my competence to sift all the different kinds of music that have 
appeared and disappeared in the history of man in different cultural systems. 
But a simple set of logical criteria may be spelt out for distinguishing music 
from antimusic or good music from bad one. Barring the a priori analytic 
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bad, i.e., self-contradictory music, which is patently impossible, we are left with 
the Syntlietic music—in which the empirically bad may be called possible and 
the a priori bad, absurd. 

To sum up, the scientific criteria of music may be spelt out: 

(1) self operating as the outer mind, i.e., mind concerned with value-fiee facts 

(2) prehension of music by the outer mind 

(3) realization of music in perceptual conception 

(4) entertainment of the outer mind {manoranjana) 

(5) musical reality as object-object relations in sound-matrix turned tonal 
motion 

(6) antimusic arises when compactness of tonal motion is disturbed or deli¬ 
berately distorted resulting in inaesthetic stereotypes. 

5* Formal Logical Music 

The fourth stage in the phenomenological development of our experience 
and division of life and immanent reality, viz., the formal logical, can be identi¬ 
fied as the maharloka of music and mahdtcla of antimusic. 

'Formal logical' Defined : For all propositions p, p is said to be formal logically 
meaningful (verifiable) or true (verified) if and only if (i) the fact p is experi- 
enceable or experienced by way of conceptual reasoning (reasoning based on or 
rooted in conception both perceptual and a priori; (2) the proposition p may 
or does represent reality as logical subjects; and (3) the sentence *p' is a possible 
or actual expression of the Self operating as the intellect, i.e., logical 
mind {buddhi). 

Conceptual reasoning is the proof, mode of experience, or means of know¬ 
ledge in the formal logical realization of reality. The Indian classical notion of 
generalization {sdmdnyalahana) is near-identical with this. But unless we dis¬ 
tinguish the three kinds of reasoning, viz., analytic a priori, synthetic a priori, 
and synthetic empirical, the reasoning which is the proof of the formal logical 
level, which is the method applied by intellect, would not be clearly identified. 
The analytic a priori or deductive kind of reasoning is the proof {pramdna) in 
formal logic. The synthetic empirical or inductive kind is an application of the 
analytic a priori kind in commonsense and science; and the synthetic a priori 
or abductive kind, in philosophy religion and mysticism (vide Ch i). 
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The core of the analytic a priori reasoning is the concept of self-contradiction 
(virodha) or analytic a priori necessity. The other two kinds of contradiction 
(contrary and subcontrary negation) or necessity (empirical and categoreal) 
seem to be an application of the analytic a priori ideal in the synthetic fields—■ 
respectively lower and higher in relation to it. 

Reality is viewed and leported about as logical subjects in formal logic. The 
fojmal logical criterion of reality is: to be is to be the value of a variable. In both 
ordinary and logical languages, by ‘subject’ we mean that about which something 
is said {uddesya)\ but in the logical language, by ‘subject’ we mean the logical 
subject: that is to say, its predicate is not only said but asserted about it. 

The formal logical criterion of reality not only sublates the lower level cri¬ 
teria but also has a generality to span even higher level criteria symbolically 
though. Thus, if ‘variable’ is synonymous with ‘ultimate reality’ and ‘values’ 
with ‘individuations’, then the class of all bodily sensations, or sense percep¬ 
tions, or perceptual conceptions, or conceptual reasonings, or reasoned judge¬ 
ments, or judged actions, or acted realizations would be a variable and parti¬ 
cular instances in each kind the values. 

In the sphere of formal logic, the Self operates as the intellect. The intellect 
includes and supersedes the three foregoing modes of opv.ration of the self. It 
{Supersedes them by virtue of its own function, viz., reasoning; it includes them 
by virtue of its operation with concepts both empirical and a priori. 

The sphere of conceptual reasoning, of logical subjects, of the Self operating 
as the intellect may be identified as the fourth heaven (tnaharloka), when the 
subject is actively engaged in realizing a good of life. This has been described 
as 

mahati laksyatd mahah 

meaning that this is the sphere of expression and development. But both the 
processes may become tardy or altogether retarded if wrong reasoning becomes 
the ground of one’s activity: 

vailak^yasya vyapdsraydt 

The result would be fixation or antimusic of mahdtala the fourth hell. 

We may now state the formal logical metatheory of music: Music or musical 
is formal logically meaningful, i.e., in the language of formal logic; and This is 
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music’ is verifiable by conceptual reasoning. If this is asserted exclusively, it 
would of course be a dogmatic metamusico-formal logicalism. 

Music of maharloka the Fourth Heaven : The reality of formal logic being con¬ 
ceptually reasoned logical subjects (subjects of logical predication and asser¬ 
tion) by the Self operating as the intellect, in formal logical view music too 
appears conceptually reasoned logical subjects in sound-matrix. 

The musico-aesthetic properties Prehension {avadhana) and Perspicuity 
(prasada) characterize the formal logical music. The audience operating on this 
level prize these two logical values in music and the connoisseurs lay stress on 
these. 

The formal logical definition of music may be attempted thus : 

For all sound matrix p, p is said to be musical if and only if it is prehended 

as a perspicuous tonal matrix occasioning delight to the intellect {buddhi- 

ranjana). 

‘This is music’ =df. ‘This is identifiable as an individual tonal-matrix, which 
being perspicuous occasions the prehension of a beauty 
matrix’ 

If instead of the biconditional ‘iff’ we use only an ‘if’, it would be universally 
acceptable formal logical criterion of music. Accepted as it is exclusively, this 
would be dogmatic formal logicalism. And then music even of the higher 
spheres would be viewed as an identifiable tonal matrix and hence on par with 
any other on the logical level. 

Antimusic of mahdtala the Fourth Hell: By implication, antimusic on the formal 
logical criteria would while accepting conceptual reasoning as beauty-giving 
experience lay stress on extending the bounds of perspicuity and prehension not 
only in quahty but in quantity thus destroying both. And we would have a 
plethora of bizzare combination of tones giving individual tonal matrices but 
lacking in aesthetic and emotive content. 

If on this level or in this sphere the aesthetic object is prehended in a tonal 
matrix because of its perspicuity and because it is unisonant and equipoised, 
tlien the bad properties which would make antimusic are among others some of 
the opposites of good qualities such as inappropriate microtones, repetitious 
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character, falling below critical standard, confused, tran%ressing proper order, ... 
(srutivirodhaj punaruktam, sdstrena sandigdhafn, gatakramam, ...). 

To sum up: the formal logical music may be tested on the following criteria: 

(1) Self operating as the intellect 

(2) prehension by the intellect 

(3) realisation in conceptual reasoning 

(4) entertainment of the intellect 

(5) musical reality viewed as logical subjects 

(6) antimusic arises when the distinguishing logical property of music such 
as perspicuity, attentiveness, orderliness, is absent or deliberately destroyed. 

6. Philosophical Music 

The fifth stage of life and experience in the phenomenological development 
of our experience and division of life is the philosophical stage. This can be 
identified as the fifth heaven of music and hell of antimusic. 

‘PhilosophicaV Defined: For all propositions p, p is ^d to be philosophically 
meaningful (verifiable) or true (verified) if and only if (i) the fact p is experience- 
able or experienced by way of reasoned judgement (judgement based on reason¬ 
ing of all sorts); (2) the proposition p may or does represent reality (of which 
fact p is a chip) as subject-object realations; and (3) the ^ntence ‘p’ is a possible or 
actual expression of the Self operating as the inner mind, i.e., the mind that ir> 
capable of passing value judgements. 

The mode of experience or means of knowledge or proof in the philosophical 
realization of reality is reasoned judgement by the inner mind. Reasoned judge¬ 
ment by the inner mind is included and superseded by the judged action of the 
ego at the next stage of realization just as it includes and supersedes the earlier 
stage of mode of experiences, viz., conceptual reasoning, which in its turn 
includes and supersedes perceptual conception, and so on. 

For example, ‘This performance is musical’ may be backed bv a series of 
reasoned judgement: ‘since this is perspicuous and poignant and whatever per¬ 
formance we find perspicuous and poignant is musical’, and this latter, ‘since we 
do use the word ‘musical’ in such cases’, and this latter, ‘since common usage is 
acceptable unless there is some good reason to change it’ ... and so on. 
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In the philosophical realization of reality, reality appears as a world of subject- 
object realations. This is also called the realm of values. The philosophical 
criterion of reality may be briefly but comprehensively stated thus: To be is 
to be an individuation of ultimate reality; and a thing is such an individuation if it 
is (i) an aggregate of atoms, (ii) a moving body, (iii) spatio-temporally extended, 
(iv) perceivable by oneself, (v) perceivable by others, (vi) perceivable by all, 
(vii) identifiable as an individual, (viii) an individual in a society of individuals 
(ix) the absolute individual. 

The inner mind {antahkarana) is the philosophical mind. It may be said to 
dovetail the intellect, the outer mind and the senses and the body in its substruc¬ 
ture. The inner mind receives the knowledge acquired by the foregoing subjects 
{pramdtd-s) as its data, adds its own special experiences to it and then synthesizes 
these into philosophical knowledge by means of its explanatory concepts or 
categories. The cognitive function of the inner mind lies in regarding objects in 
relation to the subject: this transforms the nature of all iti data (from lower level 
knowledge) through its own categories into value judgements. 

It is that part cf our mind (in the Western sense) which discovers categories 
and passes value judgements, which does synthetic a priori thinking, i.e., applies 
a priori forms of thought to synthesize the data of experience. In other words, 
the inner mind develops through stages of judging the products of earlier stages 
in the light of the desires of the subject of all levels, i.e., of the Self-the body, the 
senses, die outer mind, the intellect, the ego, and the self—the last two being 
beyond it. The inner mind is distinguished in its logical operation from the outer 
mind and the intellect. The intellect applies the analytic a priori method: the 
outer or Scientific mind applies the method of synthetic empirical logic; whereas 
the inner mind applies the methods of synthetic nonempirical logic. 

The sphere of reasoned judgement, subject-subject relations and inner mind 
may be identified as the fifth heaven {janaloka), when the subject is pursuing one 
of the fine arts. This has been described as. 

sarvajaninidhdnatvdjjano ni$pratibandhakah 

meaning that this sphere is the place for clearing hurdles to the original urge 
or desire for creation; but the process may be retarded if there are too many 
hurdles 

pratibandhakabdhulydt: 

the result would be a fixation or antimusic of taldtala the fiftli hell. 
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We may now state the philosophical metotheory of music: ‘Musical’ is philo¬ 
sophically meaningful, i.e., in the language of philosophy; and ‘This is music’ 
is verifiable by reasoned judgement. If this is asserted exclusively, it would of 
course be a dogmatic metamusical theory. 

Music of janaloka the Fifth Heaven: The reality of philosophy being subject- 
object relations realized by reasoned judgement by the inner mind (in other words, 
realm of values rationally judged by the self operating as the inner mind and 
arriving at and passing value judgements), philosophical music too appears 
rationally judged values in sound-matrix. 

The musico-ae^thetic property Creamy (snigdha) characterizes the philosophical 
music. Another property is Complete (ptirna). An audience operating on this 
level lay stress on these aspects of music. 

A philosophical definition of music may be stated thus: 

For all tonal matrix p, p is said to be musical if and only if it is transformed into 

a feeling matrix made up of resonance, rhythm and meaning occasioning 

delight to the inner mind (cittaranjana) on account of its creamy and complete 

character. 

The final definition we have arrived at in Ch 4 can be said to be a fuller statement 
of the definition of the philosophical kind made more general in order to cover 
all level definitions turned criteria. In the present special form, however, it 
presents only the form and content—both objective element^. A simphfied ver¬ 
sion of the definition is suggested: 

‘ThL is music = df this a tonal matrix pleasing to the inner mind’. 

Antimusic of taldtala the Fifth Hell: The corresponding antimusic in taldtvla 
is characterized by whatever is the polar opposites of the property Creamy or 
Completene^. Among others the bad properties such as hoarse (ruha), crow¬ 
like (kdki), meaningless {apdrthakam), indecent or uncultured {(^rdmyant), in¬ 
complete (apurnc) would make the antimusic of tnis sphere. 

To sum up, the philo: ophical music may be tested on these criteria: 

(1) Self operating as the inner mind [citta, antahkarana) 

(2) prehension of aesthetic object by the inner mind 

(3) realization of music in reasoned judgement 
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(4) entertainment of die inner mind 

(5) musical reality as subject-object lelations characterized by the property 
Creamy 

(6) antimusic arises when this property and the earlier stage main properties 
are absent or deliberately destroyed 

7. Religious Music 

The sixth stage in the phenomenological development of our experience and 
division of our life and immanent reality iS the religious stage. This can be 
identified as the sixth heaven [tapoloka) and the sixth hell(r<jsat<j/<j) respectively for 
music and antimusic of this sphere. 

* Religious’ Defined: In every culture a distinction is made between sacred and 
secular, profound and profane musics. Sacred music is the same as religious music 
but by profound music we may mean both religious and mystical music. The 
importance of religious muac isi so great that a very cleat definition of ‘religion’ 
is called for. We wouM, therefore, try to spell out two definitions of it: one, 
tilted to the scientific; the other, to the philosophical. 

‘Religion’ may bet defined as a set of beliefs followed by a set of practices — 
ritual, moral and gregational-egological. The beliefo are concerning reality 
being the greatest individual, greater foan whom it is impossible to think of, and 
our relations to it. Such beliefs are expressed in the form of some propositions or 
assertions of the mythological, metaphysical, theological, mystical, or ideological 
kind. 

Ritual acts express piety. These are symbohc acts directed to die liighest 
individual believed in. The Symbolic acts symbolize feelings of piety and are, 
therefore, akin to artistic activity. Piety is a composite of tour simple feelings: 
wonder, fear, submission, and tenderness. One word for ‘the highest individual’ 
is ‘diety’, ‘God’, .... 

m 

Morality is expressed in the form of some social codes prescribing interper- 
sonally obligatory acts. A moral action is directed to one’s self or one’s fellow- 
beings. The attitude of morality to self is that of self-control; the moral attitude 
to others is that of benevolence, compassion and love. Ordinary moral duties are 
obhgatory actions, deasting from which would bring stricture or sanction. 
Extraordinary moral duties are supererogatory actions, which if done would 
bring praise but if not done won’t bring stricture or sanction. 
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Similarly, the third kind of religious action, viz., gregational-egological action, 
is directed to other groups including hostile groups, of barbarians {asura-s), 
A group of people sharing the same set of beliefs, ritual and moral practices 
develop a gregational ego. This inspires them in times of crises to do some acts 
of heroism, self-sacrifice, martyrdom, marching to the battlefronts. 

More than a half of mankind’s murical acts have been acts of piety, love and 
patriotism, inspired by a feeling of duty to God, to fellow-humans, and to one s 
country. The reason is reality in religion being subject-subject relations, and 
music being a subject-object relation, religion becomes a comfortable home for 
rich music. 

The second definition is cast in the same structure as in the foregoing cases: 

For all propositions p, p is said to be religiously meaningful (verifiable) or true 
(verified) if and only if (i) the fact p is experienceable or experienced by way 
of judged action (action based on judgement of all values); (2) the proposition 
p may or does represent fact of the kind of subject-subject relations; and 
(3) the sentence ‘p’ is a possible or actual expression of the self operating as the 
ego, i.e., as committed and involved. 

The mode of experience or means of knowlecge or proof in the religious realiza¬ 
tion of reality is judged action by the ego. Practices based on all kind of value- 
judgements by the ego, i.e., habitual voluntary actions by a committed person, 
are included and superseded by the acted realization, i.e., non-egoistic action, by 
the self at the next and final stage of realization, viz., mystical realization of reality. 
In other words, So long as the over all character of the action remains ego-bound, 
that is to say, is not disinterested and nonegoistic, it remains religious; the moment 
the ego is transcended, it is transformed into the mystical. 

Psychologists fail to distinguish actions of the ego from the actions of the 
self, because they have not yet succeeded in arriving at an agreed concept of the 
mind. So, the difference between the action of ego and that of the self may have 
to be laid bare by fresh thinking and a bit of logical thinking rather than psycho¬ 
logical. We would define an egoistic action thus: 

For all actions :v, x is said to be egoistic if and only if the perpetrator of x is 
held as the efficient cause ofx, i.e., ultimately responsible for x. 

It is only a committed and involved finite self that is called an ego. When one 
begins to realize that one is not ultimately responrible, that ultimate responsibility 
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lies in tlie ultimate existential self, the ascent to the mystical summit begins. 

In the religious realization of reality, the world appears as a nexus of subject- 
subject relations—relation between man and man, humans and subhuman crea¬ 
tures, community and community, man and God. Subject-subject relations have 
been classified a» shown in the following tabic. Some would like to call the world 
or totality of such facts ultimate reality, and religious life as the culmination of 
the life of spirit and of all life. But on the one hand, this world includes and 
supersedes the foregoing worlds of metaphysical facts and other foregoing stages 
dovetailed into it; on the other Iwnd, both world and life have full realization 
in the mystical stage. 

Subject-subject relation 


preter-social Social 


Subhuman 


'L 


Superhuman 


interpersonal 


gregational 


Commu- Commu¬ 
nity V nity 


Man V ani- Man V God Indivi- Indivi- 
mals & dual dual 

nonliving man V man 

things 

The sphere of judged practice, subject-subject relations and the ego may be 
identified as the sixth heaven [tapolok^, when the subject is committed to a goal. 
This has been described as 


tejaso ‘bhiddhatayasca pratirodhasuram tapah 

In this sphere one is heroically active and offers energetic resistance to down¬ 
grading movement. But there may be deficiency in offsetting obstacles. 

pratirodhasya tvapdfavdt 

The result would be fixation or antimusic of rasdtala the sixth hell. 


We may now Spell out the religious metatheory of music: ‘musical’ is mean¬ 
ingful in the language of religion; and ‘This is music’ is verifiable by practices 
based on all kinds of value-judgements. If this position is exclusively asserted, 
we would have dogmatic mctamusico-religionism. 
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Music of tapoloka the Sixth Heaven: Religious music is replete with feelings of 
piety, morality and patriotism or sentiments of group-ego. In religious music 
these feelings get blended with the feelings of emotive or aesthetic stereotypes: 
as a result, the rasa-s become very rich or thick. Tenderness or love, fcr example, 
which is an element of piety, relation of belongingness between I and Thou, 
between man and God, goes with poignancy {madhura rasa). Wonder, another 
element of piety, agrees with the stereotype of the marvellous; we marvel or 
wonder at the greamess of the sublime: God, heroes of history, our motherland 
as the mother of great sons in every sphere of life. Most of the hymns and prayers 
have sublimity {adbhuta rasa) as the content. Likewise, sentiment of submission 
to God has inspired songs with piety {bhakti rasa) as the content. Indian music is 
full of gems of this sentiment. The mediaeval saints and poets such as Tulsida.s, 
Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Tukaram, Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabirdas, Thyagaraja,... 
ate examplars. Fury [raudra rasa) too finds expression in music associated with 
Shiva and Shakti. 

The distinguishing mark of die religious, both in foimal quality and in content, 
is poignancy: madhura in the sense of both sweem^ss in ton., quality and in the 
sen^e of the aesthetic stereotype involving love {rati) as the emotive stereotype. 
All Indian music with the Radhakri^hna theme can be said to exemplify this: 
and diis accounts for fifty per cent of our classical heiitagr. It is in this area that 
the profound category of our tradition dhrupad-dhamar and the profane category 
of khydl-thumri meet and become one. 

Thus, most of our religious music can be tested on the criteria of two main 
aesthetic stereotypes: the poignant (madhura) and the mervellous (adbhuta). 

Similarly, there can be religious music of morally didactic nature. Not only 
can the verses to be sung be the vehicle of moral laws or lessons, even the formal 
excellence of singing and playing may be morally elevating and ennobling or 
edifying. And there have been patriotic songs and martial music in all ages and 
all climes: these have the power to move men to the depths of their being and 
into the jaws of death in defence of their culture. The religious definition of 
‘musicaf may now be attempted: 

For all tonal-matrix p, p is said to be musical if and only if p occasions delight 

of the committed self (ego) by inducing a poignant or sublime state of being 

(emoti vo-cum-aes thct ic). 

‘This is music’ = df ‘Thi^ is a tonal-matrix poignant or sublime enough to 
delight the committed self’. 
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Antimusic of rasdtald the Sixth Hell: The corresponding antimusic in the sixth 
hell is characterized by whatever is the polar opposition of the poignant, the 
sublime, and other good properties of religious music. Among other bad pro¬ 
perties dryness (virasa), mirth {hdsa) and disgust (jujiupsd) may induce irreverent 
attitudes, may deliberately wound religious sentiments of the listener and thus 
produce religious antimusic. 

To sum up, criteria of religious music or religious criteria of music may be 
put together: 

(1) The Self operating as the ego 

(2) prehension of aesthetic object by ego 

(3) realization of the music by judged practice 

(4) enteitainment of the ego, individual and gregf.tional, and its satisfaction 

(5) musical reality viewed as subject-subject relations, especially love 

(6) antimusic arises when the distinguishing property, viz. poignancy, is 
distorted or deliberately destroyed 

8 . Mystical Music 

The seventh and final stage in the phenomenological gradation of our experi¬ 
ence and division of life is the mystical one. This sphere can be identified as the 
seventh heaven (^satyalokci) of music and the seventh hell (pdtdla) of antimusic. 

'Mystical' Defined: For aU propositions p, p is said to be mystically meaningful 
(verifiable) or true (verified) if and only if (1) the fact p is experienceable or 
experienced by way of acted realization (realization based on perfected action), 
(2) the proposition p may or does represent reality as the sole subject: And (i) the 
sentence ‘p’ is a possible or actual expression of the self operating as itself, i.e., 
as transcending the ego, the subject of the religious stage. 

The mode of experience and means of knowledge, i.e., proof, in the mystical 
realization of reality is acted realization by the Self This includes and supersedes 
all foregoing means of knowledge. By ‘action’ here we mean voluntary skilful 
practice, ‘practice’ standing for habitual action: this is of course under the process 
of continual perfection by the performer. In Sanskrit the term for such actions 
is ‘Yoga’. 
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At the religious stage {tapotoka), it was all efforts and perfecting of skilful 
action by the committed self, the ego; so, it had the characteristics of a duty, i.c., 
obligatory act. ‘Dharma is mok^a -oriented yogic karma’: duty is the pursuit of 
skilful action directed to the final goal of life, viz., freedom. In mysticism the 
commitment iS over; the obligation is no longer there, there is only supereroga¬ 
tion. Yoga here may assume a hundred and odd different forms; music is one of 
theSv. Egotistic methods of religion yield place to the non-egotistic methods. 
These involve a consciou' process of eliminating the ego, which was the opera¬ 
tional mode of the Self in religion. The state of being achieved or being achieved 
is one of sustained joy in tranquillity. The sense of obligation and even com¬ 
passion has disappeared yielding place to bliss. 

In mystical realization of reahty, reality appears as the sole suhiect{kevalavi?ayi). 
The individual self (jivdtmd) is now in the final stage of self-realisation. It is 
shedding its ego and getting transformed into the universal, i.e., ultimate existential 
self (paramdtmd). The realization that the ultimate reality is the one Self hes in the 
awareness of the continuity between the socalled immanent and the socalled 
transcendent reahty. ^ 

The Sd{{dtman) here makes use of no instrument as it does in the earlier spheres. 
It is not attached—neither to body, senses, outer mind, intellect, inner mind, nor 
to the ego. This attachment is a kind of bondage and unhappiness for the self. 
The knower is aware now that the socalled knowledge of the world is no know¬ 
ledge at all, it is ignorance [ajndna or avidyd). 

The individual self discovers that it is a chip of the same block, viz., the ultimate 
existential Self. This identity of the sole subject {kevalavtfayi) is realized in three 
stages: diminution of the ego of the individual self, its substantial identity with 
the ultimate existential Self, and the dissolution of the ego. The pursuit of 
perfection and freedom [mok^a), i.e., yoga, may assume a hundred odd different 
forms. The cultivation of music (nddayoga) may be one of the effective ways to 
this self-realization. 

The sphere of acted realization, of the sole subject, of the self operating as 
the self may be identified as the sevendi heaven {satyaloka) where the 
subject has actively realized the supreme good {paramdrtha) of life. This has 
been described as 

satyam samdpanasthdnam satye ndsti pardbhavah 
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This is the end of the journey, the home coming: Aere is no more fear of defeat 
or fifustration. But the destination may recede if the struggling ego gets, 
“co^Xt, lack of energy, defea,ed; W rfrhen lodg» i»Mf m .he seven* 

hell of antimusic. 

tejotnindyohea kalpycta satndpakci-pdTdbhuvdt 

We may now state the mystical metatheory of music: ‘Musical is mystically 
meaningfol, i.e., meaningfiil in the language of mysticism and yoga (in hundred 
different forms expressing the I-Thou relation); and this is music is verifiable 
by acted realization (here, pursuit of perfection by way of a skilful practice of 
musical art). And if this is asserted exclusively, it wodd of course be technically 
speaking a dogmatie metamusico-mysticism; but if this is accepted as the goal and 
tL other stages of development geared to this end, mysticism in musical theory 
would be the true yet open system. 

Music ofsatyaloka the Seventh Heaven: The reality of mysticism being the sole 
subject realized by yogic action by the Self operating as itself, mystical muSic 
too appears as the sole subject’s being realized in skilful musical devices by the 
self operating as its true self. 

The musico-aesthetic property Tranquil {idnta, samdhita prahta) qualifies 
mystical music. The best test whether this has been achieved by a performer or 
not on any occasion is the hearer’s attaining the tranquil state of being as both 
emotive and aesdietic stereotype. The maestros or masters {dcarya-s) desire this 
mystical consummation in the form of equipoise [sama). 

dedrydh samamicchanti 

The performer’s criterion of success in this respect is the rapport acliieved by 
the imster among the audience. In other words, his performance can be said 
to be mystical if he has succeeded in entertaining the masters {gururanjana) by 
inducing a field of tranquillity. 


The mystical definition of‘music’ may now be attempted: 

For all sound-matrix p, p is said to be musical if and only if p occasions delight 
of the Self by inducing a tranquil state of being (emotive-cum-aesthetic stereo- 

type)- 

‘This is music' = df ‘This is a sound matrix tranquiUzing the Self . 
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From tV author’s experience as a performer he may lay stress on the fact that the 
mystical effect obtains in degrees, only in degrees, never in full; and the degree 
depends on a hundred odd factors in the total musical situation on any given 
occasion or in any particular instance of a performance, performer, or hearer. 
Perhaps, all the aesthetic properties listed for all the elements (in Ch 5) may have 
to be in operation for a high degree of the mystical effect. 

Antimusic of pdtdla the Seventh Hell: The corresponding antimusic in pdtdla is 
characterized by whatever occasions the polar opposites of tranquillity. Among 
others the bad properties such as high pitch {sirasigata), the breaking of all canons 
of musico-aesthetics (aticdrita), artificiality (vikrti), distortion (vikala) and loud 
Spreading voice [udghusta) may be mentioned. The antimusic of any other 
sphere wou/d also qualify for membership of pdtdla if it proves destructive of 
sdntarasa. 

To sum up, the mystical criteria of music or criteria of mystical music are: 

(1) Self operating as Self 

(2) prehension of music by the Self 

(3) realization of music in skilful perfected practice 

(4) entertainment of the guru-s and delight of the Self 

(5) musical reality becomes a part of ultimate reality, the existential Self 

(6) antimuSic arises if tranquillity is deliberately destroyed 

RESUME 

What ia music? Is it sound? It is. But it is more than that. Any and every 
sound is not music or musical. Sound, to be exact, sound-matrix, that is, sound- 
time-speech, can at best be said to be music the material object; but this being 
only the primary material-cum-medium, or the objective determinant, of music, 
music cannot be completely identified with this. 

Is it the art-object in the form of a tonal matrix (tone-beat-verse)? It is. But 
It is something more than that. Any and every human transformation of sound 
cannot be called music or musical: this can at best be said to be music the 
artobject; but this being the objective component of music, music cannot be com¬ 
pletely identified with this. 
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Is it the aesthetic object, the art-object in the final form, that is to s^, in the 
form of a beautiful tonal matrix, beautiful in the sense of resonant rhythmic and 
meaningful, or meaningful in other conventional or unconventional ways? It i^ 
But it is something more than that. Music as a whole can’t be identified with 
one of its elements or aspects, viz., the objective constituent. 

Is it the self, the maker, subjective determinant, material subject, of music? 
Only partially. It cannot be said to be identifiable with that or essentially that. 

Is the making of music, the art-subject, subjective component, tlte maker s 
skilful or conscious attention, to be called music? The identity between the two 
is partial again. 

Is music the realization of music in action, feeling or understanding, the sub- 
jeaive constituent of itself, the aesthetic subject so to say? It is, but not completely 
and exclusively. 

Is music the aesthetic experience of it, the delight, which occurs only in subject- 
object fusion, that is to say, as the end-product? It is, and probably essentially 
too, but not to the exclusion of the foregoing elements but as a systematic unity 
of all the seven elements. It is the delight as a fusion of all the elements and 
aspects as sunlight is a fusion of vibgyor. 

To conclude: music is identifiable with the delight of the Self that realizes by 
conscious attention a beautiful or meaningful tonal matrix out of sound-matrix 
in action, feeling and understanding. 

Once ‘music’ is defined in terms of the seven variables—medium (tonality, 
timbre), form, content, maker, making and realization, and chromatic fusion of 
all these—each particular musical act becomes an instance of music with the 
actual values of the variables. These values are properties and relations of what 
Guy Sircello calls ‘properties of qualitative degrees’: they include the relations 
of tonal patterns of musical diction to the emotive stereotypes and wrn these 
into aesthetic stereotypes by virtue of their propriety, organic imity, deterrents, 
opposition and harmony among themselves and other aesthetic properties. 
These in their total effects make the music more or less musical. And then not 
only can two musical acts be comparable, the phenomenological gradation ot 
the kind 1 have presented here becomes logically justifiable. 
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Notes and References 

1. Some of these names appear in the Vedas; some others in the Puranas, The Padmapurana, 
for example, has a chapter named patalakanda; the Visrtupurana has mentioned several lokas and 
talas. The scriptures, however, use the names in different senses. A contemporary writer on 
tantric mantrayoga, Swami Pratyagatmananda, has also demythologised them in his commentary 
on his own text JAPASUTRAM. He has used the names in labelling the stages of spiritual 
progress: the differentia for each roughly agrees with that we have spelt out with the difference 
that we are out to describe a simpler and tangible art of music {nadaveda) instead of the intangible 
and esoteric sacred art of mantrayoga. 

2. pp. 266, 270. 3. SR. 1. 27cd-28ab 

4. NSi 1.3.13. 

5. Wc may note here that the same music can be viewed differently depending on what one 
would like to say about it. For example, if wc are trying to practise music for unseen results 
{adrsta phala), music is subject-subject relation. If we try to know what is the meaning of the word 
‘music*, it would be an object to the philosophizing subject and hence subject-object relation. 
Similarly, if we are in search of some musical tradition, say, of some tribe in Java, Southern Bihar, 
or Mongolia, the music would be treated as objective. 

6. Hugh Miller: History of Music, pp. 181-183. 
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Appendix I 

The usual dichotomy between Carnatic music and Hindustani music is a twofold fallacy. South 
Indian musicologists believe that Carnatic music is Hindu music and Hindustani music is Islamic 
music. North Indian musicologists on the other hand believe that Carnatic music may well be 
Hindu music but Hindustani music is a fine blend of Hindu music and Islamic music. The historic 
reality however is different. 

Both Carnatic music and Hindustani music are ethnomusical species of the same genus of music, 
VIZ., Hindu music, that had been codified by Narada, Bharata, Sarngadeua, and so on. The two 
species of music share the deep structure of Hindu music; but the three, one generic and two 
specific, also covertly differ in their functions and overtly in surface structure. So, instead of two, 
we have had three systems of music Hindu, Carnatic and Hindustani with the second and the 
third being affiliated to the first: 


Hindu Music 

I 



Hindustani Music Carnatic Music 


Hindu music is mystical; Carnatic music, religious; Hindustani music, secular. Hindu music 
being mystical is profound and characterized by the aesthetic stereotype Tranquillity (santa’^rasa). 
Carnatic music being religious is sacred and characterized by the aesthetic stereotype Piety {bhakti 
rasa). Hindustani music being secular is profane and characterized by the aeslheiic stereotype 
Eros (smgara’-rasa). 

Hinduism being mystical, the Hindu system of music is the most comprehensive and hence 
open and ideal system. As such it includes and supersedes the sacred, i.e., religious music and also 
the secular, i.e., profane music. But neither sacred music nor profane music can ever, i.e., logico- 
phenomenologically claim to be the system. So, the Hindu system of music is thb total system, 
in which Carnatic music is a religious subsystem and Hindustani music a secular subsystem. 

By ‘Hindu Music* we thus mean the genre of ideal music as codified in the Sanskrit textual 
tradition {Natyasastra, Abhinavabharati, Non-Sanskritic musicologists have, 

however, argued that the existing oral traditions have deviated very much from the Sanskrit 
texual traditions. On the one hand performers do not read much of the standard texts to learn the 
grammar and the aesthetics of Hindu music. On the other hand, pure-musicologists-who-do 
do not know for sure which oral tradition could be said to agree with the texts. 

The present writer’s experience and efforts in this sector of the problem have been highly 
rewarding. He has had the good luck of being trained as a performer for twelve years (1963-74) 
by the greatest living exponent of Hindu music Ustad Zia Mohiuddin DAGAR and being taught 
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Sanskrit musicology for five years by the greatest living theoretician of Hindu performing arts 
Professor Dr Prem Lata Sliarma of BHU while researching undt r her. Ustadji practically demon¬ 
strated, i.e., ostensively defined whereas Dr Ms Sharma theoretically analysed all important 
concepts and categories and-techniquos of creating structures of beauty in music. As further 
luck would have it, his mother the late Ranu Sanyal made it possible for him to look upon 
music as his mother tongue and his father Professor Dr B. S. Sanyal made philosophy his home 
discipline and clarified the meanings of ‘Hinduism* and ‘mysticism*. 

As a result, he could discover the following facts of the musicohistorical situation in India 
today. Firstly, Hindu music is still alive in Z. M. Dagar*s performing tradition, the set 
{alap-dhrupad-dhamar rudravina pakhawaj) ; it agrees with the textual traditions of the Hindus both 
in form and in content, both in grammar and in aesthetics. 

The impact of Islam had to be borne by the Hindus much more in the North than in the South- 
This accounts for the apparent disappearance in the North of our sacred and profound music 
yielding place to the secular and profance (including the meretricious). In consequence even today 
the protagonists of Hindustani music argue that the dhrupad-genre-as-Hindu-music-at-its-best 
is dead, or if alive, is just esoterically alive, or if not esoteric, has turned into pop religious music 
of the kinds: Ramanandi dhrupad, haveli sangit, Carnatic music, and so on. 

Islam, however, could not destroy Hindu music even in the North as it could not destroy Hindu 
religion and Hindu mysticism. Even Dara Shikoh’s assassination could not prevent the discom¬ 
fiture of Islamic genocide. My guru Ustad Zia Mohiuddin Dagar traces his ancestry to one Baba 
Gopal Das Dagar, who embraced Islam in order to save our gandharva vcd^. Sc nada-yoga 
from muslim vandalism. His father Ziauddin and grandfather Zakiruddin were musicians at the 
Udaipur court presided over by a Hindu prince. 

During the Muslim rule, the exponents of Hindu music practised the following modus operandi 
to save the Hindu soul: (i) to change the alap with the meaningful wording of the esoteric Vishnu 
mantra Hari Narayana tarana tarana ananta Hari Om** into a string of meaningless syllables 
such as “ti-ta-ra ra-na-na* later on dubbed as nom tem alap by tlic votaries of Hindustani music; 
(ii) to sing the verses in praise of gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon in fragments, that 
is to say, only the sthayi or the sthayi and antara portions dropping the sancari & abhog portions; 
or to sing them in Islamised versions praising Allah by means of some out of ninety-nine adjec¬ 
tives or some muslim saints such as Moinuddin Khwaja *, or to sing seculrarised versions praising 
the emperor or near pom versions of Radha-Kxishna themes; (hi) to minimise the mystical 
effect of tranquillity and produce the pop religious effect of dramatised piety; (iv) to cut short the 
duration of the alap portion; and so on. From this it is just one step to the slippery slope of 
Hindustani music. I can demonstrate the process practically and lay bare the historical truth. 

During the British rule the Native states princedom kept Hindu music alive along with Hin¬ 
dustani music. But some self-styled reformers and patrons boosted Hindustani music at the cost 
of Hindu music. After Independence the humanists both liberal and communist have in the nanie 
of‘modernising’ us quickened the pace of cultural genocide against whatever best was left in 
Hindu culture. We may take two other examples besides dhrupad, viz., ropetrick and jujutsu 
(yuyutsn). As late as the twenties my father as a schoolboy had seen street jugglers performing 
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ropetricks: their children had become pointsmen and firemen in the railways. And just a year 
ago Raja Chhatrapati Singh of Bijna and I met one Jaskoana the Great at Kanpur: he is an old 
man of 107 years who knows and can teach the arts of judo, karate and kungfu rolled into 
one system of Indian wrestling; he can sing dhrupad and play on pakhawaj. 

Secondly, Carnatic music, i.e., the set (alapana, kriti, sarasvati veena, mridanga) is isomorphic 
with the socalled North Indian dhrupad genre. In form, however, Carnatic muisic shows less 
vsiried gamaka-s, sthaya-^s 2 nd giti-s than Hindu music; e.g., it can be identified with only versra 
(vegasvara) out of the five kinds of giti-s mentioned in the texts. And in content it shows bhakti- 
rasa as opposed to santa-rasa. Therefore Carnatic music may be considered a South Indian ethno- 
musical variant of Hindu religious music rather than Hindu music in its ideal mystical form. 

Thirdly, Hindustani music is the same as the meretricious set (khyal, thumri, gazal, sarangi, 
tabla, harmonium). The khyal genre of music in theory and practice is neither the whole nor the 
mainstay of North Indian music. A socalled codification of it had been done on the basis of devia- 
tionalist oral traditions. Those who codified it during the last one hundred years did not take 
the trouble of meeting the best exponents of classical music who were very much alive in some 
of the temples and courts of native states princes. For exmample, Zakiruddin was available at 
the Udaipur court when Pt Bhakhande was writing the syntactics of Hindustani music; but 
Panditji was engaged by the Nawab of Rampur and had to do his bidding. The Nawab was noto¬ 
rious for bribing performers and theoreticians into the trap of his chelahood by means of opera¬ 
tion *genda bandho\- A tablia named Azim Khan was offered five thousand rupees; he accepted 
the money but made good his escape the next morning. However even to-day the best expon- 
nents of our music follow the Sanskrit texts. 

‘Hindustan’ is the Islamic name of India; but ‘Hindustani music* is not the Islamic name of 
Hindu music: it is the Islamic transformation of Hindu music. By ‘Islamic transformation* here 
we do not mean Islamic religious transformation; for Islam prohibits music as a form of idolatry. 
And since Islam is a rehgio-political system of culture and not a mystical system, the Islamic trans¬ 
formation was an exercise in sub-religious reduction of Hindu music. Hindustani music was 
thus a secular, profane and meretricious mutation of Hindu music brought about by the elitistic 
muslims and their Hindu cohorts during the muslim rule. 

It was not a case of cultural fusion or osmosis as a result of which further refinement or deve¬ 
lopment takes place. It was a case of cultural fission, abortion, mimesis or genocide. Hindustani 
music is decadent Hindu music. The decadence had been brought about by the demand for cater¬ 
ing to lower tastes of the ruling caste and pleasure seekers. It was like a bastard bom out of rape. 
It was the antimusic version of Hindu music. At Innsbruck (1979), my chhote Ustad Zia Fari- 
duddin Dagar and I were treated to a feast of western antimusic and then we were asked to 
perform some oriental genre corresponding to it. We gave some khyal items and they found it 
eminently antimusical. 

The demands of elistic vulgarity had to be met by some performers. They trimmed the severely 
guarded mode of both artistic and aesthetic presentation in alap-dhrupad-dhamar. They made 
experimental antimusical adjustment by way of mannerisms. They took the liberty of devising 
shortcuts or of deviating from the perfectionist standards on account of their lack of training 
or skill. . 
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In coursf of time khyal has become so very stereotyped and fossilized that it has lost its elan 
for good. South Indian critics and connoisseurs find it monotonous and repetitive, dry and 
jejune. Khyal genre has lost even its mcretiicious flavour. The old time courtesans and their 
accompanists (both on stringed and percussion instruments such as sarangi and tabla) have be¬ 
come extinct yielding place to half-westernised de-Hinduised whores who seldom sing and, if 
they do, do it in the capacity of playback singers especially in the mouths of cabaret dancers. 
The girls and boys of respectable families cannot recreate the flavour of the courtesans and their 
pimps. It takes many generations to arrive at perfection that turns crude arts into fine arts. 
This holds good oven for pom. Incidentally, this snows the necessity of caste for perfectionist 
pursuits. 

A great mischief had however been done, which seems to have given a new lease of life to 
mummies of musical mediocrities. The codification which was done around three quarters of 
a century ago on the basis of khyal oral tradition as against alap-dhrupad-dhamar has been adopted 
by the music departments of universities to the exclusion of Sanskrit textual traditions especially 
the part that lays down the musico-aesthetic codes. 

A generation or two trained in the deviationalist species have played dirty politics and tried 
to throw out Hindu music in the name of a cissy secularism. They have captured the top peda¬ 
gogic and bureaucratic positions and developed a vested interest in continuing the anti-Hindu 
stance and acts. All anti-Hindu forces including the liberal and socialist humanists have joined 
hands in this genocide. The result has been odd. It has widened the fissures between North Indian 
and South Indian music. North Indian music has been more and more identified with Hindus¬ 
tani music, i.e., the khyal genre: this has been presenting a colourless, contentless, feolingless 
formalism of the rustic (gramya) kind, rustic not of the folk character but of the mediaeval 
‘citified* nature. 

The present generation of khyalias are crude artistes. Their main overall aesthetic property 
is lack-of-urbanity, i.e., gramyata: (urbanity in the good sense in agramyata; in the bad sense, 
citified). They have been chewing the cud in the worst possible combinations of faults {dosa-s) 
such as unnatural intonation {yikrta kaku), and frail (krsd), disjointed (vislista), inattentive (afiaua-- 
dhanavan), rough (ruksa), dry (virasa) and disorganised {vikala) exercise of the vocal or metallic 
cords. 

Finally, I recount the varied attitudes to Hindu music. Some votaries of Carnatic music and 
Hindustani music are not yet aware that Hindu music is still alive, e.g., in Zia Mohiuddin 
Dagar’s oral and playing tradition, that a renaissance of Hindu music is in the offing. Since 1975 
dhrupad mela-s have been held every year in Varanasi and in Vrindavan; now these are held 
at Bhopal, Jaipur and a few other places, too. Very good pakhawaji-s, dhrupadiya-s, and rud- 
ravina players have already performed before academics, bureaucrats, and connoisseurs both 
Indian and foreign. And the gulf between the so called North Indian and the so called South 
Indian is being bridged again. 

Some others are aware or have become aware of this but they would like to boost Carnatic 
music or Hindustani music on ulterior motives: And they would do it by just ignoring Hindu 
music, by playing the dog in the manger, by devaluing it, by maligning its exponent, by belit¬ 
tling their performances, by playing one school against another (the schools being Mathura, 
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Darbhanga, Vishnupur; the Dagars.) or within the same school the less refined against the 

more, by distorting history, by falsifying the genealogical background of artists, and so on. 

Some votaries of Carnatic music would like to boost Carnatic music as the sole genre of Hindu 
music. They compare Carnatic music with Hindustani music, which is definitely inferior to it 
in many respects phenomenological and aesthetic. They do not compare it with Hindu music, 
i.e.,*dhrupad genre. Even when they hear and find Hindu music superior to both Carnatic music 
and Hindustani music, they would call it very like Carnatic music (and this of course is true) but 
they would turn a blind eye and deaf ear to its superiority. 

Some honest votaries of Carnatic music who hear our alap-dhrupad-dhamar admit the formal 
and aesthetic excellence of it and do not hesitate to call it the standard Hindu music and accept 
the ethnomusical character of both Carnatic and Hindustani music. (Especially when they see 
that my Ustads and I, e.g., can ostensively prove it by singing or playing in all three modes.) 

Some votaries of Hindustani musie are very good Hindus in other respects but local patrio¬ 
tism makes them deny the superiority of Hindu music to Hindustani music. 

Some exponents of Hindustani music have developed a mechanism of defence reaction born 
out of inferiority complex and consequent professional jealousy. They and their admirers react 
by making all sorts of dubious assertion about alap-dhurupad-dhamar-rudravina-pakhawaj. 
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It is always a word which is defined. To define a word is to state the constant part of the inten¬ 
sion of the word. 

Structure of Definitions: The general form of the statement giving the definition of a word is 
either simple categorical or compound biconditional . For example: 

(1) A true statement is one which accords with facts. A statement is true, if and only if it 
accords with facts. 

(2) Man is a rational animal—An animal is a man, if and only if it is rational. 

(3) A triangle is a plane figure bounded by three straight lines—A plane figure is a triangle, 
if and only if it is bounded by three straight lines. 

The constituents of the statement are mainly two: deflniendum, which is the word defined; 
and the definiens, the expression giving the constant intension of the word. The word ‘defini¬ 
tion* is used for the whole statement and also for the part which is definiens. 

In the biconditional form, the constituents arc two sentences; the first contains the definiendum 
and a part of the definiens (which expresses the generic part of the connotation); the second con¬ 
tains the other part of the definiens (the specific part of the connotation called differentia); the 
definiendum is thus flanked by the genus and the differentia. 

A definition cannot be given in the conditional form. It must be given in the biconditional^ 
Let us take the definition of ‘true statement* . The conditional ‘If a statement accords with facts 
then, it is true* implies that if a statement does not accord with facts, then, it may be either true 
or false; whereas the biconditional ‘A statement is true, if and only if it accords with facts* im¬ 
plies that if it does not accord with facts, then, it is not true. 

The biconditional can be split in two conditionals. In the example given above, the two 
conditionals are: ‘If a statement is true, it accords with facts; ifastatem-nt accords with facts, 
then, it is true*. Both the conditionals must hold good, if the definition is to be the right one. 
This may be called the equivalence test of a definition. 

In the categorical form of the definition statement, this condition appears as follows: the defi¬ 
niens is convertible with the definiendum; in other words, the reciprocal statement with the 
definiendum as the grammatical subjective complement is to hold equally good, por example, 
the reciprocals ‘A true statement accords with fact* and ‘a statement that accords wiht fact is 
true* hold equally well; whereas the reciprocals ‘a true statement works* and ‘a statement that 
works is true* do not hold equally good. This may be called the reciprocity test. 

The component of the statement which is a definition is the copula ‘is* in the simple form; 
and it is ‘if and only if* —>) in the compound form. 
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The specific form of definition varies according to the many kinds which we can disc^. 
The different functional kinds might not have been given structurally different forms; yet they 
can be distinguished. The most important to be discerned logically are the analytic a priori defi¬ 
nitions, synthetic a priori definitions, and synthetic empirical definitions.* 

Divisions of Definitions: Definitions are of two kinds—practical and theoretical. Practical defi- 
nitions are of two kinds again—expressional and extensional. Theoretical definitions arc all in ten- 
sional in character. Strictly speaking, practical definitions are not definitions at all; they give the 
meanings (not definitions) of words in the sense of synonyms and extension, equivalent words 
and objective referends.* 


Theoretical definitions are definitions proper. They are of two kinds again: anJytic and syn¬ 
thetic. The synthetic ones are further divided into two kinds again: empirical and a priori: 


Definitions 


Practical 


Theoretical 


extensional 

A 


ostensive 


enumera- 

tive 


expressional 


analytic 

A 


synthetic 


synony- rheto- stipu- tauto- 

mous rical lativc logons 


empiri¬ 

cal 


a priori 


Analytic and Synthetic Definitions: In an analytic definition, the definiendum has no intension 
which is different from what the definiens expresses, the intension and the constant intension ate 
identical through all syntactical variation. An analytic definition is said to be stipulative or tauta- 
logons according as the definiendum is a new one-word for an already known group of words 
or symbols (which is the definiens) or it has a tautological equivalent in the definiens. For example, 


Stipulative 


Tautologons 


(i) x3 = x . x . X 

(ii) A light year is the distance that light 
travels in a year. 

(iii) A dyne is the force which produces an 
acceleration of 1 cm/sec. in a one gm. 
mass. 


(i) PDq- = Pvq 

(ii) p D q. = . — (pq) 

(iii) If p then q, if and only if not-p or q. 

(iv) If p, then q, if and only if p and q, 
or not-p and q, or not-p and not-q. 


In the synthetic definition, the definiens is an explication of the structure or function of the 
constant part of the intension of the definiendum, but the definiens does not exhaust the inten¬ 
sion of the definiendum. A synthetic definition is empirical or a priori according as the explica¬ 
tion is done on the basis of empirical observation or a priori reason. For example. 
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Empirical 

(i) Climate is annual average weather 

(ii) Energy of conductor with charge 
Q at potential V is a half of the 
product of Q, V. 

(iii) Water is H 2 O. 


A priori 

(i) Culture is the realization of values in 
theory and practice. 

(ii) God is the universe conceived as a perfect 
individual. 

(hi) A sentence is L-true if and only if its 
range (T-extension is the total range 
(extension). 


Definition and Meaning: Definition is a part of the meaning. By ‘meaning* we mean the exten¬ 
sion. the intension (both constant part and variable parts), expression^ equivalents, (kscnptivc 
phrase describing some part of the extension or some individual example,... .Definition is the 
statement of the constant intension. Aristotle calls it essence; the empiricists call it the coimota- 
tion; the connotation of a word is usually the logical product of the most important gei^nc and 
specific attributes of the individuals denoted by the word. A definition per genus et differenttam 
(which most definitions are) is a statement of the proximate genus and differentia, in other words, 
of the connotation.® 

Rules for Definition : The definiens must therefore state just the connotation (genus and iffer- 
entia), nothing more, nothing less. (The definiens must be equivalent to the definiendum in ex¬ 
tension: it*must apply to everything to which the definiendum applies and to nothing else.) 
Violation of the first rule (viz., ‘nothing more’) leads to the fallacies called redundant, accidental 
and too narrow definitions (according as the excess element is a proprium m inseparable 
accidens or a separable accidens). Violation of the second rule leads to too wide definitions. 

A definition must not also be circuhr (that is, must not contain the expression to be defined 
directly or indirectly), negative (where it can be in positive terms) or expressed in obscure 
figurative or ambiguous language.’ These rule out most of the expressional definitions. 


Notes and References 

1 . See B. S. Sanyal: LGA, Ch 4, sec. II and Ch 6, sec. 16 for an analysis of the biconditional. 

2. John Wisdom: Problems of Mind & Matter. 

3. Logically this division seems the most important. The many sociological and scientific 
divisions of definitions, though useful, seem less important in logic. 

4. Extensional definitions are of two kinds—ostensive and enumerative. An ostensive definition 
consists in pointing out or indicating by some other behaviour the extension of the word being 
defined. A proper name, e.g., ‘The Bombay High Court’, can be ostensitely defined A general 
name (class or attribute) can be ostonsively defined by pointing out one or more individuals or 
exemplifications of the class or attribute. An enumeratiue ieEnition consists in enumerating the 
individuals of a set or collection; a set is usually defined this way; c.g. the Moghul emperors can 
be defined by enumeration. 

5. A definition is a phrase signifying a thing’s essence’ (Aristotle: “Posterior Analytics , in 
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Work, ed. by W.D. Ross. Vol. 1, 1928, p. lOlb: C. & N.: ILSM p. 235) By the cssense of a thing 
we understand the set of attributes which are necessary and sufficient for it to be called the thing; 
by the lack of any one of these we cannot use or apply the word at all. It is the constant intension 
of the definiendum. The deflniens gives the essence, tells what a thing is, so that all other pro¬ 
perties follow from it. Sec the earlier section on Connotation. 

6. The deflniens is not merely an cxpressional equivalent, another word for the given word; 
it is an explication of the concept; it is more explicit and hence more elaborate; it cannot be just 
another word; it is a phrase. Again, the definiendum and the definiens certainly have the same 
extension, but the definiens is no demonstration of or acquaintance with a part of—the extension; 
it is laying bare the constant idea. 

7. Examples: i. ‘Man is a tool-using rational animal' (redun.); ii. ‘Man is a biped rational animal' 
(accid.); iii. ‘Man is a self-controlled rational animal' (too narrow); iv. ‘Man is not a divine being* 
(neg.); vii. ‘Man is an individuation of the Absolute' (obsc.); vii. ‘Man is God and the Devil in 
one body' (fig.); ix. ‘Man is an unconsciously conscious being' (amb.). 

8. Expressional definitions again can be either synonymous (circular, bi-verbal) or figurative (rheto¬ 
rical, obscure). A bi-verbal definition is made up of a word with the same brevity as the word 
defined; e.g., ‘bed' defined as ‘couch'; ‘foe* as ‘enemy'; ‘God' as ‘Truth'; or even ‘brain' as ‘grey 
matter'. The synonymous definition substitutes another word (simple or composite) the meaning 
of which is supposed to be already known: if this is not known, then the purpose of the definition 
is foiled; and it becomes an example of fallacious definition. Figurative definitions are literary, 
witty descriptions; so, they are bad as definitions; e.g., ‘A modem girl is a biological pheno¬ 
menon in a topless monokini'. 

(Abstracted from Logic: General & Analytic, by Dr. B. S. Sanyal, with his kind permission). 
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In Indian texts geared to Vedantic vision, the word for absolute sound is 'nada-brahman* alias 
'sabda~brahman\ Semiotic commentators explain it as 'nada eva Brahman* meaning nada itself 
if Brahman or nada is like Brahman. As an adjective of Brahman, it would qualify the noun 
‘Brahman’ : in that ca^ nada would be a thing to which the sentience {sat, cit, ananda) of Brahman 
is lent by superimposition. This kind of linguistic analysis by splitting a word that connotes 
a single concept into two words and concepts may be systematically misleading. 

We had better follow Kallinatha. Nada, which is identical with para-vak (logos ?), being the 
energy of Brahman, is inextricably bound up with it and therefore propitiation of nada leads 
to the attainment of Brahman. The main burden of his comments is shared by twin considera¬ 
tions : one, his interpretation from the Advaita Vedanta axiomatic system, and two, his desire 
to show that devotion to nada in the form of pursuit of perfection in music can also lead one 
to moksa, which is goal of life. 

Nada as the mystical concept of sound sublatcs the empirical or scientifFc concept of it. 'Nada* 
refers to experience resulting from acted realization. In this experience reality is one as the sole 
subject, in whose undifferentiated consciousness and bliss the subject-object dichotomy dis¬ 
appears or dissolves. 

Nada as a religious concept is the concept of boundless delight. This inspires a pious attitude 
to reality. Reality assumes three artistic forms and aesthetic feelings : Brahma Visnu Siva, per¬ 
sonifying three principles of the world : creation, preservation and destruction severally. A 
single movement called Sakti or energy or creative power of Brahman makes this emanation 
possible. The energy is also called nada or sabda i.e. the word, or the para vak. 
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